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FOREWORD 


The papers in this volume, with the exception of the articles by Harold W. 
Demone, Jr., Albert Ellis, Don Martindale, and Amy Vanderbilt, are the addresses 
made at the annual meeting of this Academy held in Philadelphia on April 5 and 
6, 1968. The supplementary papers contributed by Demone, Ellis, Martindale, 
and Miss Vanderbilt were specially written for this volume. 

The audiences at the 1968 sessions were large and responsive. Thirty-one coun- 
tries sent official delegations, as did 18 cities, states, and agencies of the United 
States federal government. Also, 188 delegations represented universities and 
colleges, and 144 delegations were sent by civic, scientific, and commercial 
organizations. Nearly 800 persons attended different sessions, with an average 
audience of between 500 and 600 persons per session. 

Delegates and members at each of the sessions except the luncheon meeting and 
the Friday evening meeting questioned the speakers freely at the conclusion of 
their remarks. The remarks and questions and the answers made by the speakers 
are printed in this volume. 

The next meeting of the Academy will be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia, Friday and Saturday, April 11 and 12, 1969. 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 
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The Physical and Moral Stamina of American Youth 


By Mayor GENERAL MELVIN ZAIS 


ABSTRACT: One of the most pervasive features of advance- 
ments in technology is the impact on the physical and moral 
stamina of our youth. Statistics relating to examinations for 
military service have been interpreted as an indication that 
a general deterioration is occurring. A careful analysis of 
these statistics and an evaluation of American youth in the 
military service reveal that there is an improvement, rather 
than a deterloration, in the physical and moral stamina of 
American youth. 


Major General Melvin Zais is Director of Individual Training, Department of the 
Army. He ts a graduate of the University of New Hampshire and the National War 
College. In a military career spanning thirty years, General Zais has held a variety 
oF command assignments in combat, with the latest being Assistant Division Com- 
mander in Vietnam He was Chief of the Aüborne Department, United States Army 
Command and General Staf College, Operations Officer for Seventh Army in Europe, 
and Director of Enlisted Personnel, Office of Personnel Operations, Department of the 
Army. He ts the author of numerous professional military articles, which include “A 


Miltary Evaluation of NATO,” “Combat Readiness 1s the Mission,” and, most recently, 
“Wanted. Skilled NCO’s.” 


2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


N July 1, 1967, individuals under 
twenty-one years of age comprised 
41 per cent of our population. Al- 
though this figure may not include all 
of the individuals that we normally con- 
sider as youths, it stresses the very 
magnitude of the subject we are ad- 
dressing. 

Our concern for American youth, and 
the factors which influence them, has 
been one of long standing. The lost 
generation of the 1920’s and the speak- 
easies and gang killings of the Prohibi- 
tion era have been alluded to in ex- 
plaining the militant youth movements, 
the riots, and “pot-parlors” of today. 
Yet, we have seen our youth of today 
surpass the athletic heroes of yesteryear 
by establishing phenomenal records. 
Jim Ryun has lowered the time for the 
mile run by 15.5 seconds from that es- 
tablished by Glenn Cunningham in 
1934. Jesse Owens’ Olympic record of 
10.3 seconds for the 100-meter dash in 
1936 was broken by Bob Hayes in 
1964 with a time of 10 seconds flat. 
Our young swimmers like Don Schol- 
lander are better than Johnny Weiss- 
muller or Buster Crabbe. 

Thus, one is prone to ask: Is our 
present concern founded on solid fact or 
on an interpretation of surface indi- 
cators? Do our American youth possess 
the physical and moral stamina that 
will equip them to face the demands 
of the future? One of the demands 
placed on them is to protect their 
future, and, if necessary, to fight for it. 
Thus, the large cross section oi our 
youth who are eligible for military ser- 
vice offers the “solid fact” in analyzing 
today’s youth. 

There is no question that the rapid 
advances in technology have resulted in 
remarkable material progress, and that 
this has become an era of instant nos- 
talgia. Change is so fast that yester- 
day’s dream is today’s necessity—and 
tomorrow’s fond memory. Gone are the 


days when our high school students 
walked or rode bicycles to school. 

Thus, the resultant impact on the 
well-being of our youth has caused us 
to raise a very fundamental point. As 
the human being moves up the rungs of 
the ladder of material progress, he is 
prone to measure the advance by the 
amount of ease, comfort, and leisure he 
has acquired. In this process of waging 
war on work, he has a tendency to extol 
everything as “good” if it reduces the 
demands on him to work, to struggle, to 
strain, to energize, and to be vigorous. 

This accent on ease and comfort, and 
its possible deleterious effect on the 
physical fitness of American youth, 
have caused such concern as to receive 
national recognition. Vice President 
Nixon, in his address to the President’s 
Conference on Fitness of American 
Youth in 1956, remarked: “We are not 
a nation of softies, but we could become 
one if proper attention is not given to 
the trend of our times toward the in- 
vention of all sorts of gadgets which 
make life easy, but in so doing reduce 
the opportunity for normal, physical, 
health-giving exercise.” 

The crowded conditions in which 
people live also complicate the physical 
fitness problem. Approximately 90 per 
cent of our future population increase is 
expected to be in the metropolitan areas, 
with their limited recreation facilities. 


YOUTH AND MILITARY SERVICE 


Needless to say, all indicators relating 
to the physical condition of our youth 
have been under constant surveillance to 
determine if any discernible trends were 
evident. 

One of these indicators was the quali- 
fications of American youths for mili- 
tary service. In 1960, over one-third 
of the youths being examined for induc- 
tion into military service were found to 
be disqualified. ‘This failure rate was 
greeted with alarm and offered as evi- 
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dence of a decline in the physical fitness 
of American youth. 

An analysis made by the Army of the 
failure rate led to some startling revela- 
tions. It concluded that “when prop- 
erly appraised, these data can contrib- 
ute a great deal toward the general 
formulation of physical fitness, as well 
as toward certain aspects of its solu- 
sion. Unfortunately, the data have been 
grossly—and quite misleadingly—misin- 
trerpreted.” * 

Much of the misinterpretation stemmed 
from the fact that the disqualification 
data were interpreted as applying to a 
vouths being examined for military ser- 
vice, when, in reality, they applied to 
draftees alone. The data did not include 
enlistees, who, through a self-selection 
process, had a much lower disqualifica- 
tion rate. Thus, the data became “over- 
represented” with potentially disquali- 
fied youths.* 

The disqualification data were also 
commonly construed as referring to 
medical disqualification alone, when they 
included disqualifications for mental and 
administrative reasons. Mental dis- 
qualifications were in about the same 
number as medical disqualifications. 

Another misinterpretation was that a 
majority of these medically disqualified 
youths could be rehabilitated through a 
physical fitness program. Such a gen- 
eral inference was not justifiable when 
considering the various medical defects 
responsible for the disqualifications. 

The final observation made in the 
analysis was that the most general 
source of misinterpretation was the fail- 
ure to realize the basic difference be- 
tween a physical fitness evaluation, based 
on a performance test, and a medical or 
clinical evaluation for the purpose of 

1 Bernard D. Karpinos, “Qualification of 
American Youths for Military Service” (Wash- 


ington, D.C: Office of the Surgeon General, 
United States Department of the Army, 1962), 


p. 1. 
3 Ibid, p 6. 


determining the individual’s ability to 
withstand the rigors of military life. It 
pointed out that a professional athlete 
is thought of as physically fit, but he 
may be found medically disqualified for 
military service. Two prime examples 
of superb professional athletes who are 
unable to pass the medical examinations 
for military service are Mickey Mantle 
and Joe Namath. On the other hand, 
many medically qualified persons may 
rank low on a physical fitness test ° 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 


The data from examination for mili- 
tary service do provide an invaluable 
tool in comparing the health of today’s 
American youth with that of their older 
brothers and fathers. It has been esti- 
mated that there are now nearly 35 mil- 
lion people in America who have served 
in the Armed Forces. Examination of 
the records of these millions, and of the 
records of their contemporaries who 
were found to be disqualified for mili- 
tary service, gives an indication of the 
voluminous data available. 

As stated earlier, there are three areas 
for disqualifying an otherwise eligible 
individual for military service. These 
are failure to pass the required mental 
tests, failure to meet the prescribed 
medical standards, and disqualification 
for administrative (primarily moral) 
reasons. 

Let us examine each of these areas 
in turn. During the Korean war period 
of 1950-1953, 13.3 per cent of all draft- 
ees were disqualified for mental reasons 
as a result of preinduction examinations. 
During the period of 1953-1958, this 
disqualification rate increased by 2.1 
per cent. For the next two years, 
1959-1960, the disqualification rate 
showed a minor decrease.‘ The latest 
published statistics are for 1966, and 

8 Ibid. p. 1. 

í Ibid, p. 15 
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these indicate that 10.9 per cent of 
all draftees failed to pass the mental 
test during preinduction examinations.” 
Much of the fluctuation resulted from 
changing standards rather than from a 
change in the mental status of che 
youths being examined. Nevertheless, 
the rate of disqualification was substan- 
tial enough to cause concern over the 
use of this large pool of marginal per- 
sonnel during a period of complete mo- 
bilization. We will examine some of 
the approaches taken in resolving this 
problem at a later point. 

Insofar as medical disqualifications 
were concerned, a seeming reverse pat- 
tern was indicated. During the Korean 
war period of 1950-1953, 14.9 per cent 
of the draftees failed the preinduction 
medical examination. From 1953 to 
1958, the failure rate increased by 3.3 
per cent, further increasing to 24 per 
cent by 1966.7 Dr. Karpinos, of the 
Army Surgeon General’s Office, stated 
that there is no indication that these 
increases in the disqualification rate of 
draftees for medical reasons were the 
result of any definite change in the 
medical or health status of today’s 
youth. He explains the increases as 
being caused by more strict interpreta- 
tions of medical standards, the relative 
increase in enlistments, and more time 
allowed for the medical examinations of 
the draftees.’ 

Colonel Robert A. Bier, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Selective Service System, 
states that the general rule on medical 
examinations is: “If in doubt, reject.” 
Such a policy can be followed because 
there is such a large pool of manpower 
available to the Armed Forces. As an 


s US., Office of the Surgeon General, De- 
partment of the Army, Supplement to Health: 
Results of the Examination of Youths for 
Military Service, 1966 (Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 16 

8 Karpinos, op. ch., p 16. 

T Supplement to Health, op. cit, p. 16 

8 Karpinos, op, cit, p. 14. 


example of the stancards being applied, 
6 per cent of the medical rejects from 
1960 to 1962 were for bad cases of acne. 

By contrast, the number of medical 
disqualifications of enlistees is relatively 
small, and thus explains Dr. Karpinos’ 
theory of the self-selection process. 
During 1966, only 4.4 per cent of those 
enlisting were disqualified for medical 
reasons, as compared with 24 per cent 
for draftees? Dr. Karpinos explains 
this phenomenon by pointing out that a 
youth will not normally attempt to en- 
list if he is aware of a disqualifying 
medical defect. Instead, he waits for 
the draft. Thus, he and others like him 
tend to cause the medical disqualifica- 
tion rate of the draftees to be higher 
than would normally be expected. 

A more valid indication in the trend 
of medical disqualifications is achieved 
when the disqualifications for both en- 
listees and draftees are combined into a 
single percentage. For the Korean war 
period, the disqualification rate was 11.3 
per cent, and for the period 1953-1958, 
the rate was 13.2 per cent. The dis- 
qualification rate for 1966 was identical 
with that of the 1958-1960 period, or 
14.8 per cent. 

What do these statistics on medical 
disqualifications prove? ‘They prove 
that there is no indication of any def- 
nite change in the medical or health 
status of youths being considered for 
military service. Conversely, they do 
not prove that the physical fitness or 
stamina of our youth of today is deteri- 
orating or improving. For this, we must 
rely on the evaluation of the individual 
after he enters the service. This evalu- 
ation has been succinctly stated by 
Secretary of the Army Resor as: 


The man who goes into our training centers 
today has a head start on those who en- 
tered the Army during World War II and 
Korea. Today’s recruit starts his training 
with more education and better physical 


® Supplement to Health, op cit, p 48. 
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assets. By the time he has completed basic 
combat training, with its special orientation 
toward today’s requirements, he has learned 
the tools of the soldier’s trade and is truly 
ready for the rugged combat ahead of 
him.?° 

During the last year and a half, I 
have made twelve visits to Army Train- 
ing Centers and thirty visits to Army 
Service Schools. In all of these visits, 
I have continued to be amazed by the 
physical and mental qualities demon- 
strated by the young officers and en- 
listed men entering our Army today. 
These same qualities have superbly 
equipped them for combat. 


Tae MARGINAL YOUTH 


We are not content with maintaining 
the status quo when our youth is in- 
volved. We must be able to maintain 
our perspective and to strive for im- 
provement, particularly in the use of 
marginal personnel. We must offer the 
medically disqualified youth the oppor- 
tunity to correct a remedial defect, and 
we must use those who fall into the 
lower mental groups. 

The Army has long been concerned 
with the use of marginal personnel. 
Yet, skepticism regarding the value to 
the military service of the marginal man 
has been the natural outgrowth of a 
concern for maximum flexibility of per- 
sonnel movement and utilization world- 
wide. 

If biologists are right in their asser- 
tion that there is not a perfect man to- 
day on the face of the globe, a lot of 
personal opinions will have to be altered. 
I contend that the biologists are right. 
Every man is marginal. Most of us are 
marginal for some things, and for most 
things, some of us are marginal. Mar- 
ginality is a relative concept, and can 

-0 U.S, Secretary of the Army Resor, 
“Individual Soldier Credit to a Nation,” 


Arned Forces Management (October 1966), 
p. 59. 


be meaningful only in a defined context. 
There may be nothing permanent about 
the characteristics of the person which 
made him marginal, and there may be 
nothing permanent about the standards 
which declare him marginal. 

In the particular case of being con- 
sidered marginal for use by the Army, 
the problem shifts from the philosophi- 
cal to the empirical. Standards for ac- 
ceptance into the Armed Forces vary, 
principally according to supply and de- 
mand. In time of increased mobiliza- 
tion, the age range may be widened, the 
physical and mental standards lowered, 
and a more lenient policy established in 
moral waivers. While the Army has, at 
times, inducted men whose utility to the 
Army was in question, little systematic 
evidence has been collected on the ef- 
fectiveness of such men or of the units 
to which they were assigned. 

The concept of limited service was 
developed in World War II out of the 
necessity to accept men who could be 
useful to the Army even though they 
were limited in the kinds of work they 
could do and the circumstances under 
which they could work. The term origi- 
nally applied to men with either physi- 
cal or mental limitations or both. 
Later, the designation was narrowed 
to include only those with physical 
limitations. 

Special training units were formed to 
accommodate these personnel. Later 
programs followed a similar pattern. 
These programs were not experimental 
but were attempts to meet compelling 
needs for an enlarged manpower base. 

A subsequent study in 1953-1954 was 
experimental in nature, but the results 
were inconclusive. 

A new approach to the marginal youth 
was undertaken by the Selective Service 

US, Department of the Army, Marginal 
Man and Miltary Service: A Review (Wash- 


ington, D C.. US. Government Printing Office, 
1965), p 1. 
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System, when, as early as January 1964, 
it began the classification of men as soon 
as they registered with the System’s 
local boards at age eighteen. On July 1, 
1964, it started forwarding those found 
available for military service—that is, 
registrants not going to school or other- 
wise deferred from active duty—to the 
Armed Forces for examination as to 
qualifications for service. 

This operation had a twofold purpose. 
First, at an early date, it indicated to 
new registrants, who were found quali- 
fied for duty, how they should plan for 
their future. Second, for those found not 
qualified, they could secure rehabilita- 
tion from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Under this operation of early classifi- 
cation and examination for eighteen 
year olds not in school and otherwise 
available, 348,372 were examined during 
Fiscal Year 1965. About two-fifths did 
not meet physical, mental, or moral 
standards of acceptance for active duty 
and were referred for the appropriate 
type of rehabilitation. 

Unfortunately, this experiment was 
short-lived. On January 5, 1966, early 
classification was halted due to the 
heavy loads at the Armed Forces exam- 
ining stations from an increased draft. 
All who were involved considered the 
experiment to be highly successful. 

The latest Department of Defense 
program involving marginal youth is 
Project 100,000, which was initiated on 
October 1, 1966. The principal pur- 
poses of the program are greater equity 
in spreading the opportunities and obli- 
gations of military service and recog- 
nition of the wnique capability of 
the military training establishment to 
produce fully satisfactory servicemen 
among culturally disadvantaged men 
who have previously been deferred. 

12 U.S., Director of Selective Service, Annual 
Report, 1966, p. 410. 


By September 30, 1968, the Army 
will have approximately 100,000 of these 
personnel in uniform. ‘The other ser- 
vices—the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
the Air Force—will have approximately 
12,000 to 13,000 each. 

What are the results, thus far, of 
Project 100,000? We have found that 
these young men can be trained and are 
being trained, but at a higher cost in 
time and manpower. They have dif- 
ficulties in trying to read manuals and 
written instructions, and are slow learn- 
ers and reactors. The majority have 
limited potential for advancement past 
the apprentice level, but they can be 
motivated and they want to learn and 
complete their military training. 

Project 100,000 has not created a 
major problem, but it is being observed 
closely to determine the extent to which 
the Army can accept these marginal 
personnel without seriously degrading 
its operational capability. 


MORAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Thus far, we have concentrated on 
the physical and mental qualifications of 
today’s youth. 

What about the long-haired young 
men who wear tight trousers and flout 
the rules of our society? Is their be- 
havior a sign of moral decay? The 
Army Chief of Chaplains, Major Gen- 
eral Sampson, does not think so. After 
his latest trip to Vietnam, he stated: 

I will never in my life again prejudge our 
youth. ‘Time after time, when heavy de- 
mands are placed on their young shoulders, 
they’ve made the pessimists and cynics eat 
their own words. The United States soldier 
has never looked better, never met the 
challenge of duty, honor and country with 
greater faith in God and in his felow man. 


Substantial support of General Samp- 
son’s evaluation of the young American 
soldier in Vietnam was made by Father 
Roger Dunn, Chaplain of an Armored 
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Cavalry Regiment. Chaplain Dunn 
wrote to members of his religious order: 


Before I joined the Army, I was disgusted 
with the modern American teenage hood. 
He had long hair, a perpetual sneer, and 
took devilish delight in scaring everybody. 
Well, this is the guy who is your American 
soldier in Vietnam today. In the service, 
he’s generous, hard-working, and sympa- 
thetic. He gripes and curses furiously, but 
he laughs easily and often... . I bow to 
these men. I thought they were the lost 
generation, but they are redeeming them- 
selves in Vietnam. 


The statistics add further proof of the 
moral fiber of our youth. The current 
absence-without-leave rate is less than 
one-half of what it was during the 
Korean war. The desertion rate is less 
than one-third of what it was during 
World War II. This is particularly en- 
couraging when one considers the effort 
on the part of some of our citizens to 
encourage today’s youth to shirk their 
military obligations. 

The current moral standards regard- 
ing Selective Service registrants gener- 
ally follow the basic pattern set since 
1951. Most of the moral standards are 
subject to waivers. Some minor fluctua- 
tions in the disqualification rate for ad- 
ministrative reasons have resulted from 
changes in policy on granting waivers. 
The disqualification rate for administra- 
tive reasons in 1966 was 1.2 per cent for 
draftees, which is comparable to rates of 
previous years. ‘Therefore, this lack of 
indication of a change in the moral 
qualifications necessitates relying on the 
other indicators already discussed. 


SUMMARY 


The statistics which I have given you 
are optimistic, and I would be naive if I 
did not recognize that there are problem 
areas. In the southeastern states, the 
majority of disqualifications for military 


service are for mental reasons. This 
appears to be correlated with social and 
economic factors and the racial and 
ethnic backgrounds of the various states 
of this region. Conversely, medical dis- 
qualifications were lower in these states 
as compared with those states with large 
urban populations. As an example, in 
New York City, one-third of those re- 
jected during a six-month period in 1963 
were disqualified for psychiatric dis- 
orders as compared with 12 per cent 
nationally., 

Nevertheless, the true measurement of 
the physical and moral stamina of youth 
can be found in their actions in times 
of crisis. Our Army Chief of Staff 
recently stated: 


I believe our youth are showing the world 
that the values for which our Nation has 
fought for 191 years are just as alive, just 
as dynamic, and just as important to them 
as they have been throughout the Nation’s 
history. I believe we more weathered citi- 
zens can now disregard any fear for the 
future of this Nation when control of its 
destiny passes wholly to our sons. 


I was asked to discuss the physical 
and moral stamina of American youth in 
the context of the changing American 
people. Are we deteriorating or im- 
proving? 

J am convinced that there is no dete- 
rioration in the physical and moral 
stamina of today’s youth. I will return 
to Vietnam this summer for my second 
tour. J am sure that my opinion of the 
cross section of American youth which 
is fighting there will not have changed. 
In 1966, I wrote from Vietnam to a 
friend of mine: 


The performance of the American soldiers 
fighting in Vietnam is an inspiration. Often 
when I am required to fly over hostile fire 
or to land where heavy action is going on, 
I find I draw strength from these kids who 
are wet, dirty, hungry, and very scared, 
but [who] press on, doing much more than 
is expected of them. 
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This is my third war, and I have never 
seen a fimer cross section of Amer- 


* 


ican youth—physically, mentally, and 
morally. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: In 1941 I was living in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, and I decided that I 
wanted to join the Army. I had been 
studying journalism. I asked the re- 
cruiting sergeant if they used the type- 
writer much in the Army. He told me 
to take a vocabulary examination. I 
took the examination and passed, and 
they sent me to Jacksonville, Florida. 
There were a lot of soldiers there who 
were really up on things. Some of them 
did not like being in the Army, as they 
had had good jobs as civilians in tech- 
nical fields like communications. I 
worked with them, and it was quite in- 
teresting. But I read that the Army’s 
literacy standards today are on a very 
low level. In fact, a famous boxer has 
been trying to evade the Army, and I 
heard that the Army could not use him 
because he says that he can neither read 
nor write and that he cannot solve 
mathematical problems. I would like to 
know how an adjustment can be made 
about that. I am afraid that if we have 
low literacy and educational standards 
in the Army, it will not help us. 


A: I think I pointed out that the 
standards go up or down depending on 
the law of supply and demand and that, 
recently—September 1966—the stan- 
dards went down in order to give a 
greater cross section of our population 
an opportunity to serve. Also, it was 
a social experiment, and one must recog- 
nize that it was issued from the White 
House, or from the executive branch of 
the government. It did not originate 
within the military. I think that we 
should understand that. 

Į think that it was an effort to pro- 
vide opportunity for people who other- 


wise would not have an opportunity not 
only to serve their government but also 
to become exposed to some improving 
influences. ‘The statistics available to 
me show that of the 100,000 people that 
we were talking about, 74 per cent, or 
71 per cent, could read at better than 
seventh-grade level, and 34 per cent 
could read at the fifth-grade level or 
better, which is a total of 18,000 people. 
We are talking about an Army of 
1,500,000; and even for those 18,000 
people, there is in effect now, on an 
experimental basis, in addition to the 
basic combat training, a remedial read- 
ing program, which, I am sure, will be 
expanded. 

I believe that in every society there 
are levels which require, for example, 
that everybody cannot be a college pro- 
fessor in Philadelphia. Everybody can- 
not be a banker, and everybody cannot 
be an Army officer. There must be 
some policemen, scme firemen, some gar- 
bage collectors, and there must be some 
truck drivers, street-car conductors, and 
bus drivers. And there is, I would say, 
in the Army ample room for a certain 
number of people who may not have 
technical skills and may not be able to 
read terribly well. As a matter of 
fact, they might find themselves hap- 
pier knowing a little less under certain 
circumstances. 

But I would say that we have not 
brought into the Army a sufficiently 
large number of these people to have 
a deleterious effect on the Army’s per- 
formance, while acknowledging that if 
we admitted too many like this, we 
would have a problem. ‘These are the 
ones who will endeavor to re-enlist, will 
find great contentment in the Army, and 
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will expect promotion based on longev- 
ity. They are the ones who could move 
up into leadership positions without the 
necessary capacity. We must, there- 
fore, watch very carefully to ensure that 
we do not become overcommitted in this 
area, and we are watching carefully. 


Q: General Zais, I ask this question, 
I want you to know, in full recognition 
that any man who has put in as many 
years in public service, military or 
otherwise, as you have, deserves, in- 
trinsically, a certain respect, and I hope 
that you understand this question in 
that context. The title of your talk had 
to do with physical and moral stature. 
I recognize that, traditionally, the mili- 
tary concept of duty has been a non- 
political one and that this is a very im- 
portant part of the tradition of our 
country. I recognize, however, and I 
certainly know that you do, that this 
has begun to change. I have, myself, 
been involved in consultation with agen- 
cies for writing sociological chapters on 
counterinsurgency in military manuals. 
The whole counterinsurgency doctrine 
rests partly on the assumption that the 
military are also to look upon them- 
selves as agents of change in under- 
developed countries. Therefore, in a 
very real sense, the military can no 
longer morally afford to take the con- 
cept of duty as being apolitical. In this 
context, I would like to ask you, sir, did 
you really mean, not as a man in uni- 
form but as a man, did you really mean 
to imply that the definition of moral 
stature is the automatic support of any 
war that the United States happens to 
be involved in on the part of the young? 


A: Ididnot. I do not think I said 
that the moral stature of our youth was 
such that we need have no fear about 
things. What I did say was that in 
Vietnam, they have behaved in such a 


manner that they did not bring shame 
upon themselves as individuals or upon 
the people with whom they were serving. 
I did not address myself to the indi- 
vidual who may claim that he is not 
serving in the Army because of moral 
reasons. If I had, I might have talked 
about the Reverend Coffin at Yale Uni- 
versity, and I might have talked about 
the movement, which seems to be 
strongest at Yale, of burning draft cards 
because of conscience, because of be- 
lieving that the war which is being 
waged is not right. 

J think that it is a very difficult moral 
and philosophical question as to where 
to draw a line when you believe that 
you cannot support what is being done 
by your country. I think that when an 
Army officer arrives at that stage in his 
career, then he has the right to make 
it known, while at the same time, the 
obligations that he undertook when he 
raised his right hand are to serve his 
government. Therefore, he must either 
get out of the service and express him- 
self or stay in the service and suppoft it. 
In essence, he took the Queen’s shilling. 
And J feel strongly about that. 

There are many patriotic Army of- 
ficers—and I say officers because they 
are the ones who can be heard—who do 
not agree with certain elements of our 
present policy. General James Gavin is 
one of them. Nobody could deny his 
patriotism. He has written a book with 
Dr. Hadley, called Crisis Now, which 
refers to the social scene in America, 
and, I might add, belies the thought that 
all military men have closed minds. 
Here is a man who has thought about 
many things. General Shoup, former 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, does 
not agree with the policy which the 
country has adopted in this particular 
war. I do not think that anybody has 
stated that General Shoup is unpatriotic, 
that General Shoup has missed the 
lesson of duty, honor, country-—nor 
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General Gavin, who, when he wrote his 
book, referred to West Point as his 
“Spartan Mother.” But the point of the 
matter is that if one is in the service 
and if this is one’s profession, I believe 
that one can have no choice, none what- 
soever, but to perform the will of the 
government as a duly constituted au- 
thority. 

I elected that form of life. If I had 
wanted some other form of life, then I 
could have become a college professor 
and protested, or I could have taken 
some other road in life. I think that 
you have every right to expect that 
attitude from me. I think that if we 
in the service determined, each of us, 
individually, whether the government’s 
course of action is right or wrong and 
then decided whether to comply with 
orders to go to Vietnam or go to Ger- 
many; or to serve in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, or the Central 
Treaty Organization; or to assist Greece 
or Turkey—then we just would not 
have an Army. We would not have 
an element which keeps this government 


going. 


Now, I want to be absolutely honest 
with you on these matters. I think a 
lot about Vietnam. J think a great deal 
about it. I have been there, and I am 
not an unthinking person. My thoughts 
may not be as far-reaching as some of 
yours, and I may not be as right as 
some of you, but I try to think with 
whatever God gave me. I read Bernard 
Fall and read about Street Wsthout 
Joy, and I have read his Last Recol- 
lecttons. I have read the writings of Ho 
Chi Minh and of General Giap. I have 
been to Vietnam myself, and I am going 
back there in July. I worry about Viet- 
nam-—~about what is the right thing to 
do and about how to do it best. Is 
search and destroy best? Is pacification 
best? Should we have been over there 
in the first place? I think about those 
things. But if there comes a time when 
I am told to go to Vietnam, then it does 
not make any difference what I think 
about those things. I am going to Viet- 
nam, and I am going to command a 
division with 17,000 men in it, and I am 
going to do the very best I can to do 
what my government thinks that I 
should be doing at that time. 


The Implications of American Physical Abundance 


_ By ROBERT THEOBALD 


ABSTRACT: The prime issue which divides the intellectual 
establishment at this point in time is not whether they support 
the Left or the Right but whether they assume that the future 
can and will be like the past or whether they are convinced 
that there must be fundamental change in order for mankind 
to survive. This article develops the thesis that basic altera- 
tions in our socioeconomic system are essential if we are to 
benefit from the potentials of the new technologies. It 
argues that the necessary alterations will be exceptionally 
difficult to achieve and endeavors to set out the possibilities 
and problems in achieving change. Now that automation and 
cybernation have provided the world-wide potential for ade- 
quate food, clothing, and shelter, our most urgent problem is 
to ensure that each person is provided with the resources 
which can be made available and also with a sense of security 
that the resources made available will not be withdrawn 
under any circumstances. ‘The consequent economic security, 
coupled with community security and educational security, are 
shown to be peculiarly essential if man is to rise to the new 
challenges of the cybernetic era through growing understand- 
ing of the need for self-actualization. 
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he was editor of The Guaranteed Income (1966), of Social Policies for America in the 
Seventies (1968), and of a series of Dialogue books dealing with poverty, technology, 
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HE question which has been ad- 

vanced as the agenda for this meet- 
ing—“‘The Changing American People: 
Are We Deteriorating or Improving”— 
is clear-cut evidence of a profound shift 
in the mood of the country which was 
formerly so certain of its manifest des- 
tiny and has now suddenly lost its hold 
on itself and its future. 

Before I can start to discuss the va- 
lidity of this question, I must state 
briefly that I believe that it is incor- 
rectly posed, for it appears to assume an 
inexorable current moving us into the 
future. I cannot accept this view. I 
believe that in the cybernetic era, in 
which we now live, we make our own 
future: it is our dreams and nightmares 
which determine the course of history. 

I am aware that it is unusual to claim 
that the great tides of history can be 
influenced. Many specialists in the new 
science of “futurology” claim to be able 
to predict the over-all shape of the fu- 
ture. Their work assumes that present 
forces will continue, and cannot be 
ereatly changed. They argue, therefore, 
that the year 2000 will be a bolder and 
brassier version of the year 1968. The 
recent report of the Commission on the 
Year 2000 and Herman Kahn’s just- 
published volume both suggest this 
possibility. 

I consider Kahn’s work totally irre- 
sponsible. His 32-year projections are 
labeled “surprise-free,” in the sense that 
they appear most probable. In order to 
evaluate the relevance of such a label, 
one should enquire whether a “surprise- 
free” projection written in the year 
1936 would have given us a viable plan- 
ning base for the year 1968. (Given 
the speeding-up of change, it would 
actually be more appropriate to discover 
whether the pattern of the year 1968 
could have been perceived in the year 
1900.) 

Let us now turn to my specific sub- 
ject, which is the impact of physical 


abundance in the United States. The 
past and future growth of production 
cannot be shrugged off as being merely 
more of the same. Despite the attempts 
of most economists to argue that all 
talk of abundance must be ignored be- 
cause there will always be some scarci- 
ties, it is surely clear that the nature 
of the real scarcities is changing so 
rapidly that it is forcing fundamental 
modification in our society. 

In the past, the most basic drive of 
Western man was to provide himself 
with the certainty of food, clothing, and 
shelter. To achieve these necessities, 
he felt justified in constraining almost 
all the members of the society to toil. 
Today, we have the technological poten- 
tial to provide all human beings with 
their fundamental physical needs: the 
scarcities we now perceive as being most 
acute are in terms of time to do what 
we wish, space in which to do it, and the 
imagination to solve our problems. 


Tae New ÅTTITUDE OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


The young people in our society 
therefore share a profoundly new atti- 
tude toward physical abundance. It can 
best be expressed in the words of 
Richard Kean: “For us, abundance is 
a free gift.” If one has benefited from 
a high standard of living without toil 
for the first third of one’s life, it is no 
longer really possible to deceive oneself 
into believing that one’s totally involun- 
tary choice of parents entitles one to a 
larger share of the wealth and the edu- 
cational resources than is available to 
those born to poor parents. 

One of the most profound of Amer- 
ican myths—that each person receives 
what he is worth—is therefore no longer 
accepted in large parts of the society. 
But this is not the only fundamental 
myth which has been destroyed in recent 
years: the development of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, as well as bac- 
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teriological and chemical weapons, have 
forced students now in college to face 
up to the fact that international vio- 
lence is no longer possible. This real- 
ity is also leading them to suspect that 
elimination of international violence 
will only be possible after profound 
value changes which would eliminate 
' the acceptance of most physical and 
psychological violence at home. 

This perception of the need for new 
values is most visible among the young, 
but it is, of course, not confined to them. 
There is a growing group of leaders who 
have perceived the hollowness of the 
present structuring of knowledge and 
are seeking reformulations. Some of 
them, including Gregory Bateson, Rene 
Dubos, Erich Fromm, Percival Good- 
man, Rollo May, Ashley Montagu, Van 
R. Potter, Elizabeth Sewell, Studs 
Terkel and Alan Watts, recently signed 
the following statement: 


Man today has the ability to reshape his 
world according to his desires. However, 
if his desires continue to violate the in- 
herent requirements of his nature or de- 
stroy the world’s capacity to support him, 
the human race itself will be destroyed. 

In effect, we are ignoring the funda- 
mental dictates of our own nature: apathy 
and violence are the inevitable results. In 
addition, the growing destruction of our 
resources of air, water, land and silence 
through intentional and unintentional abuse 
threatens the stability of the world’s ecol- 
ogy and, in particular, man’s survival on 
this planet. 

We are all trapped in an industrial-age 
socioeconomic system which no longer 
serves our needs Alone, no one has the 
power to escape from the traps in which 
we presently find ourselves. We are, in 
reality, losing the power to control our 
lives at a time when our growing indi- 
vidual and social awarenesses makes this 
intolerable. 

We now know how to provide all human 
beings with the food, clothing, and shelter 
necessary for the freedom to delight in 
living. Our present ability to perceive, 


store, and transmit knowledge will facili- 
tate the elimination of scarcity on a global 
basis but this potential to fulfill man’s 
needs throughout the world can only be 
realized within a society in which new 
ideas can be critically and openly examined. 

We are moving from an order based on 
transportation and production to one based 
on communications, in which decisions and 
their results become simultaneous. The 
removal of any opportunity for corrections 
demands that we develop a society capable 
of far greater care in making decisions. 

None of us who sign this statement 
believe that we have so far developed the 
knowledge and wisdom required to resolve, 
or even fully understand, the choices which 
so urgently confront us. Therefore, we 
commit ourselves to strive co-operatively 
toward an understanding of the potentials 
of the future and thus create a world in 
which our humanness can be most fully 
developed. 


Inherent in the analysis behind this 
document is the belief that the crisis in 
which we now find ourselves is not 
caused by personalities, but exists be- 
cause we are driven by a socioeconomic 
system no longer suited to present con- 
ditions. We know that we must abolish 
war before it destroys us: but war today 
is the only available method of settling 
international disputes. We know that 
we must adopt all materials, products, 
and methods which will increase ef- 
ficiency, for otherwise firms will go 
bankrupt and countries will exhaust 
their financial reserves: we cannot, 
therefore, consider the consequences of 
increased efficiency on human beings. 

It is, of course, conventional to blame 
personalities for the present crisis. This 
view is, in many ways, more attractive 
for it permits us to claim that if only 
we—the good guys—were in power and 
they—the bad guys—were out of power, 
all the problems would be eliminated. 
It is much harder to accept Pogo’s anal- 
ysis: “We have met the enemy and we 
are they.” 
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CRISES AND CHANGE 


I go along with Pogo, however. I 
accept his views because of the develop- 
ment of events since 1963. During that 
year I created a set of scenarios for a 
research firm, or think-tank, in which I 
tried to set out the consequences of vari- 
ous evolutions in world patterns: they 
ranged from intensification of the Cold 
War, through the idea of a change to a 
world dominated by North-South con- 
flict, to a co-operative world designed 
to solve the planet’s problems. I found 
to my dismay that I was forced to con- 
clude that, in all cases, profound crises 
would emerge before the end of the 
1960’s which would make major value 
shifts inevitable if disaster was to be 
avoided. (I may add that I did not 
really believe my conclusions at the 
time, but I did write the scenarios as I 
perceived them.) 

I am not claiming, of course, that I 
perceived the exact course of events: 
for example, the scenarios were written 
before the assassination of President 
Kennedy. I am arguing that a crisis 
was and is inevitable at this point in 
history: that the personalities involved 
determined its shape but that it could 
not have been avoided by anybody. 

Crises, however, have always been the 
midwives of change: this will remain 
true unless we increase greatly our 
understanding of human beings. The 
Chinese saw the nature of crisis situa- 
tions clearly. Their word for crisis con- 
tains two characters: one for danger and 
one for opportunity. It is our responsi-~ 
bility to seize the opportunity provided 
for us by the present crisis: unless we 
do so, we will see America, and then 
the world, destroyed by crisis. Under- 
standing this reality, the National Coun- 
cil of Churches has just published an 
action-study guide, entitled “Crisis in 
the Nation: Hope through Action,” 
which sets out measures which can be 
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developed in each city to move toward 
the resolution of conflict 

But successful resolution of the causes 
of conflict will be possible only if we 
really understand them. 


GROUNDS FOR HOPE 


We must understand that many of the 
human social indicators which we pres- 
ently believe point most clearly toward 
breakdown actually carry an unexpected 
message of hope. We are deeply aware 
of the degree of violence and of anomie 
around us. We have argued quite cor- 
rectly that the world cannot survive 
unless violence is abandoned and anomie 
replaced with responsibility. We have 
failed, however, effectively to examine 
the reasons for the anomie and the vio- 
lence. Abraham Maslow has argued 
that with the coming of the potential of 
abundance, man grows beyond a strug- 
gle for food, clothing, and shelter and 
is forced into a drive toward self- 
awareness. He begins to realize that he 
should spend his life developing himself 
and his society. Our present industrial- 
age system, however, continues to act as 
though there are no possibilities for in- 
dividuals: as though the individual can- 
not—-indeed, should not—-escape from 
the condition in which he finds himself. 

Individuals and groups find this clash 
between their internal necessities and 
the opportunities presently available 
to them intolerable. An ever-growing 
number of people are demanding that 
they be set free from past constraints 
and be given the freedom to determine 
the course of their own existence. Stu- 
dents, black people, the poor, and 
women demand power to choose their 
own life styles using phrases like “stu- 
dent power,’ “black power,” “green 
power,” and “woman power.” 

1 Available from Friendship Press, 475 


Riverside Drive, New York, New York 10025 
25 cents per copy 


ma 
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SHARED POWER VERSUS 
COERCIVE POWER 


The ideas behind these slogans have 
been rapidly corrupted by those on the 
fringes of these movements. Instead of 
the right to control one’s own life, there 
has been a demand for control over 
others. Instead of the right of self- 
awareness, there has been a demand for 
power and coercive authority. Each of 
these movements has therefore been per- 
ceived as threatening by other groups. 

This growing fear and hate is the 
most disturbing phenomenon of our 
time. It is caused by the breakdown 
of communication among groups aH of 
whom wish for a better world. For 
example, magazines have recently been 
filled with articles written by business- 
men stressing the need for profound 
management involvement with social 
change: the remainder of the community 
continues to state that business is not 
interested in social action. Similarly, 
many young people are showing their 
willingness to be fully involved in re- 
sponsible social change: older people 
continue to point to the hippie-drug 
movement as indicating the necessity to 
exclude all young people from participa- 
tion in decision-making. 


COMMUNICATION AND SEMANTICS 


We must move beyond the present 
situation where the demand for self- 
awareness and self-actualization by one 
individual or group is perceived as a 
demand for authority over others. Our 
greatest need is for the new semantics 
and symbology which will permit us to 
talk about “power with” rather than 
“power over.” Demands for the right 
to carry out co-operative activity are 
perceived as demands for coercive power 
and authority. We need to imagine a 
world in which growth is achieved as 
people work together, rather than con- 
trol each other. 


In reality, the language and symbols 
for the new communications world are 
already in existence. The key concept 
is that of synergy: a situation where the 
contact of two or more minds leads to 
an improvement in the situation of all 
those involved. (In synergetic mathe- 
matics, 1+ 1=3+.) Another way 
of making the same point is to state 
that in the emerging communications 
world, all games are nonzero-sum. To- 
day, we assume that somebody must 
lose what the other person gains—this 
is a zero-sum game. ‘Tomorrow, we 
will understand that the only activities 
worth carrying out are those where 
everybody gains. 


Four KEY REALITIES 


But synergy requires an understand- 
ing of the environment. I think that 
there are four key realities in our pres- 
ent situation. The first and the simplest 
is that the odds are very much against 
the achievement of adequate change. 
Arnold Toynbee, the historian, has 
pointed out that when an environment 
alters, becoming unsuitable to the cul- 
ture based on it, the culture collapses; 
it usually becomes paranoid in the proc- 
ess. We must recognize that the odds 
are against change. Those who are en- 
gaged in creating change should not be 
forced to prove that they will be suc- 
cessful; rather, they need only show that 
this is the best visible plan at a par- 
ticular point in time. (Imagine that you 
are standing at the bottom of a cliff; there 
is a baby caught on a treetop a hundred 
feet above you; the cliff is ice-covered. 
If we are fully human, the question is 
not: “Do we go up the cliff?” but 
rather “How do we go up the cliff?” 
Our society is the baby: we must dis- 
cover ways to create an adequate rate 
of change to enable us to save the soci- 
ety before it collapses.) 

The second reality is that the people 
who have been successful within an ex- 
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isting culture are unlikely to be enthusi- 
astic about changing it. The powerless 
in the existing society are going to be 
most interested in change. This means 
those in minority groups—the Negro, 
the poor, the student, women—all those 
who have been left out of the existing 
culture. Support for change can also 
be expected from those geographical 
areas which did not participate in the 
success of the existing culture—whether 
they are the depress2d areas within a 
country or the poor countries of the 
world. In some very real senses, there- 
fore, we are engaged in a struggle be- 
tween the norms of the industrial cul- 
ture of the Northeast and the rest of 
the country. 

But we must be ex:remely careful not 
to assume that the correlation is per- 
fect: that all the powerless wish for 
change and all the powerful are uninter- 
ested. This is particularly impcrtant 
because if you assume that a person is 
not willing to change, he will perceive 
your attitude, and this will make him 
unwilling to change. People do, in fact, 
often behave much as one expects them 
to behave: this provides a prime ex- 
ample of the theory of self-fulfilling 
prophecy. We must look for those 
with power who desire a better world 
because unless some of those with power 
in the present cultur2 become interested 
in the possibility oz basic change, we 
are not going to be able to solve our 
fundamental problems. 

The third reality is related to the 
second one in a very awkward way. 
There is no possibility of a revolution— 
if by “revolution” one means that one 
can change totally a set of cultural atti- 
tudes. It cannot be done. The more 
one tries this approach, the more likely 
one is to end with exactly the same sort 
of society as existed when one started. 
The French and the Russian Revolu- 
tions were prime examples of how a 


culture can survive apparent enormous 
shock with little change. 

A culture can only be changed in an 
evolutionary way: the culture must be 
taken where it is and a new cultural 
shoot grafted onto it. Fundamentally, 
therefore, when we find somebody with 
an idea we should help him to develop 
this into a better idea which he can 
feel is still his idea. One can try to 
get credit for social change or one can 
get social change, but one cannot have 
both. Most of us still want credit for 
social change, and we therefore do not 
get social change. 

The obvious problem is that powerless 
people are not very tolerant of the ne- 
cessity for evolutionary change. There- 
fore, the people who are most willing 
to bring about change tend to reject the 
one feasible method of achieving change. 
The most encouraging recent develop- 
ment, however, is the rapid growth of 
a “powerless” group who want to find 
ways to share power with the presently 
powerful rather than demanding a mere 
reversal of roles which could cause those 
presently powerless to gain power and 
those who are powerful to lose it. 

Perhaps the key reality, however, is 
convergence. We now know that we 
must move toward religious values or we 
will not survive. There is no longer any 
distinction between morality and intel- 
ligence. Let me prove this from cyber- 
netics: the science of communication 
and control. Cybernetics shows that 
there are four necessities if any system 
is to function. The first necessity is 
that there be accurate movement of in- 
formation: in human terms, this means 
honesty. ‘The second necessity is that 
some parts of the system be willing to 
bring about change when change is 
needed: in human terms, this means re- 
sponsibility. The third necessity is that 
no part of the system tries to take over 
the rest of the system: in human terms, 
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this means humility. The fourth neces- 
sity is that no part of the system tries 
to preserve its exact place in the system 
but is willing to be flexible as condi- 
tions change: in human terms, this 
means love. 

Let me point out two realities in this 
connection. The first is that American 
and Western cultures seem as far away 
from these four essential necessities for 
the functioning of a system as any cul- 
ture has ever been. We presently reject 
honesty, responsibility, humility, and 
Jove. But this is only part of the 
problem. The odds that the world will 
survive decrease each day because of our 
growing capacity to destroy ourselves: 
we can prevent total destruction only 
if we change our society to accept 
cybernetic-religious norms. 

I have talked about four knowns. I 
would also like to mention briefly two 
assumptions under which I operate. My 
first assumption is that we have some- 
thing like six to nine months to make 
visible the beginning of a change from 
a society of coercive authority to a 
society of shared power. I believe that 
conditions are changing so rapidly 
that unless this shift can be perceived 
within this time period we will move 
irreversibly toward a Fascist police 
state. (Let me make it clear that I am 
not arguing that anybody wants a Fas- 
cist police state. There are few evil 
men around: our problem is stupidity 
rather than evil. People are already 
being forced by events. We will con- 
tinue to be forced into more and more 
evil stances unless we change our socio- 
economic system.) 

My second assumption is that there 
has been a mutation in American man: 
that most of us at this point in time 
would like to be human. We go around 
tcday wearing carefully designed masks 
which we have perfected over our life 
span. Our masks are so well designed 
that they prevent us from knowing each 


other. Very few of us have adopted the 
Beatles’ philosophy that we can get by 
with a little help from our friends. I 
believe that most of us would like to 
learn how to destroy our masks and 
that we could do this if we would only 
state that we would like to be human 
with other human beings. But some- 
body has to commit himself to break the 
myths: somebody has to say that the 
emperor has no clothes on. It does not 
happen automatically.? 

What must be the nature of our im- 
mediate steps toward the possibility of 
humanness? We can perceive answers 
to this question if we return to the 
Maslovian analysis. Maslow has 
pointed out that there is today a world- 
wide perception of the potential avail- 
ability of basic physical resources. He 
argues that this availability has created 
a drive toward self-actualization the 
achievement of which is inhibited by a 
lack of security; for it is essentially im- 
possible really to concentrate on the 
potential of self-actualization until one 
is not only certain that one can obtain 
the required physical resources but that 
one can also be sure that the availability 
of the physical resources will continue. 


GUARANTEEING SECURITY 


We must, therefore, develop tech- 
niques which will ensure economic secu- 
rity, community security, and educa- 
tional security. We must start the 
process first in the rich countries, and 
particularly in America, for it is here 
that success is immediately possible. 
Once there is a psychological acceptance 
of the potential of security in America, 
and then in the other rich countries, the 
creative energy generated will be so 


2 Those who would like a package of ma- 
terial examining this point should write to 
Kendall College, Evanston, Iinois. The price 
of the package is $400, and it must be pre- 
paid. 
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great that it will be able to be shared 
with the rest of the world. 


Economic security 


Basic economic security can be pro- 
vided most easily through the guaran- 
teed income. This proposal for making 
a basic income available as a matter of 
right is rapidly moving toward the cen- 
ter of the political stage. Its adoption 
is feasible during the 1969-1970 Con- 
gress. The fundamental barrier is psy- 
chological: men are still perceived as 
lazy, idle, and irresponsible. (Strangely, 
those advancing this line of argument 
claim that they are responsible: it is 
always other people who are bums! ) 

We must also provide security, how- 
ever, to those who now have reasonable 
incomes and who will lose their jobs to 
the computer and advanced machinery 
in the foreseeable future. We have 
come to perceive in recent years that 
unemployability for the unskilled and 
uneducated is a growing problem. We 
will not look at the equally obvious 
reality that many apparently highly 
skilled jobs are actually fully structured 
and therefore open to easy replace- 
ment by a computer. (Many middle- 
management jobs are less resistant to 
the impact of cybernation than blue- 
collar jobs.) We need an income- 
maintenance plan, which I have sug- 
gested should be called “Committed 
Spending.” 3 


Community security 


The second need is for community 
security. ‘The scope of the problem that 
this now poses can be seen by examining 
the report of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders, which criticizes the 


8 Details on both these proposals were con- 
tained in Free Men and Free Markets. Essays 
on the guaranteed income have been published 
in the book of the same title, and essays on 
the subject of “Committed Spending” will be 
published in July under that title. 


excessive reliance on massive forces in 
the riots of 1967 and clearly fears the 
potential for increased technological 
violence in 1968. The conventional 
“blue force” of police is increasingly 
being superseded by a “red antiriot 
force,” equipped with highly destructive 
weaponry. 

Despite much adverse criticism, it 
seems Clear that police chiefs throughout 
the nation are committed to the blanket- 
ing of potential rioting with Blue Force, 
and, if necessary, Red Force. In the 
absence of any visible alternatives, it is 
impossible to convince them that exces- 
sive police violence was largely respon- 
sible for the riots which were most 
destructive last year and that this same 
result must inevitably occur, although 
on a larger scale, in 1968. 

An examination of the riot pattern in 
1967 shows that many cities did dis- 
cover, largely independently and without 
much critical analysis, an effective 
method of riot prevention. Groups 
which were highly motivated toward the 
preservation of the community were per- 
mitted, occasionally invited, to “cool” 
the situation: to convince those being 
caught up in violence that this was not 
the route to effective change. 

The reasons for the relative success 
of this approach are not difficult to find. 
The capacity for violence tnvites vio- 
lence.* ‘The commitment toward concili- 
ation disarms, not only psychologically 
but almost literally; for status and pres- 
tige cannot be gained, within the Amer- 
ican culture, by shooting an unarmed 
man. 

We therefore need a commitment to 
create an wnarmed security force—a 
“green force.” This highly professional 
force would be trained in unarmed com- 
bat and skilled in individual and crowd 


4An examination of the patterns of rioting 
following the assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King provides further evidence of the 
validity of this analysis. 
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psychology. It would be used wherever 
community tensions are high—for ex- 
ample, in high-school disorders, on 
college campuses, in racial incidents, and 
the like. 

Wherever the unarmed Green Force 
was deployed, the Blue Force would be 
withdrawn and the Red (antiriot) Force 
would, of course, be excluded. The 
blanketing of the area with people com- 
mitted to effective nonviolent change 
would, in itself, very frequently suffice 
to change the dynamic of the situation. 

It is not to be expected that the 
Green Force will be effective in calming 
tensions on all occasions: they are al- 
ready too high. If rioting does break 
out and armed force has to be used to 
quell it, the Green Force would with- 
draw to the police stations, the jails, 
and the hospitals and operate in such 
a way that the tensions of the riot area 
would not be used to justify violence 
elsewhere. The essential learning ex- 
perience for the nation will develop as 
cities contrast the hope generated by the 
Green Force with the destruction created 
by violence. 

This unarmed professional Green 
Force should have been created several 
years ago. As it has not, and given the 
urgency of the situation which now sur- 
rounds us, we must create a voluntary, 
unarmed Green Force. This will share 
as many of the characteristics of the 
professional Green Force as possible, but 
it will involve people from each com- 
munity who are willing to commit them- 
selves to the healing of the area. It 
would be identified by green hats and 
green arm bands. 

The short-run success of the Green 
Force will depend on the imagination, 
compassion, and courage of those in the 
volunteer unarmed force. The long-run 
impact will depend on the willingness of 


x 


the power structure to deal with the real 
issues brought forward by the Green 
Force as they conciliate crisis situations. 

The Green Force can only be success- 
ful if we recognize that we must move 
from a production-transportation city to 
a communications city. This would re- 
quire that we set up techniques which 
would make it attractive for those in the 
city to abandon the mythical dream of 
the frontier and replace it with the real 
hope derived from modern technologies.” 


Educational security 


The third requirement for security, 
which I must pass over rapidly for lack 
of time, is the need for educational 
security: the assurance that children 
and adults can obtain information truly 
relevant to the world in which they live 
so that they can decide for themselves 
how they can most effectively develop 
their own potential.® 


CONCLUSION 


It may seem that I have strayed 
widely from my subject. I do not be- 
lieve this to be the case. I am con- 
vinced that the prime consequence of 
American abundance is the creation of 
an absolute necessity for profound 
change. Much of this change has al- 
ready developed: it only needs to be 
catalyzed. Each of us, therefore, con- 
fronts the question in this critical year 
as to whether we will participate in 
creating the better world which is within 
our grasp. If we fail to act, we will 
see the degeneration of the American 
people: if we act, we can participate 
in our improvement. 

5 See “The Communications City,” Christian 
Century, March 27, 1968. 

ê Those who are interested might examine 
an essay entitled “Education for a New Time,” 


in the Unsted Church Journal (Maich 1967), 
which sets out some of my views 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I believe that you left out one 
value in your speech, and that is re- 
spect. I think that one of the causes of 
riots is disrespect between different 
groups. In your projection of the fu- 
ture, in your creating a cybernetic city, 
where does this value of respect come 
in? 


A: I see respect as being a key part 
of real love. I think that a lack of re- 
spect is what is wrong with our love at 
the moment. It is a wishy-washy, mis- 
erable emotion which does not have 
much value because there is no respect 
for the other person. J do not think 
that one can love a person whom one 
does not respect. 


Q: I am much interested in the ex- 
pression of the necessity of readjusting 
to “power with” rather than “power 
over.” I believe that our trouble with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is the result of our failure to adjust in 
that direction. Do you think that the 
idea of Atlantic Union is utopian, or is 
it a necessary adjustment? 


A: It certainly is not utopian. The 
question is whether this is the route by 
which we should move. I prefer some- 
thing a little more utopian. I would 
like to create a parallel concept to na- 
tional citizenship, that is, world citizen- 
ship. Each person would keep his exist- 
ing nationality: however, he would be- 
come a world citizen also, if he were 
willing to commit himself to paying a 
small portion of his income to a world 
organization. The money collected 
would be used to bring together the top 
nonpolitical experts in the world. They 
would begin to study the real issues in 
the world, whether they be hunger, pop- 
ulation control, arms control, or disarma- 


ment: we would begin to get some honest 
reports about the realities of world is- 
sues, 

We are not getting them at the mo- 
ment. We are getting propaganda— 
what each government wants us to get, 
both nationally and internationally. I 
think that if we began to see that the 
problem of hunger is a soluble problem, 
using our present resources, we would 
cease to tolerate the present situation. 
Personally, I would hope that we would 
move in the direction of trying to cre- 
ate honest information flow, rather than 
trying to link up nation-states which 
are actually obsolescent. 


Q: I am umder the impression that 
the military mind is one of those most 
closed to the profound changes which 
you have suggested. What is your opin- 
ion on that? And, if I am correct, what 
do you think the ordinary citizen can do 
about it? 


A: JI think that it would be very un- 
wise to suggest that any particular in- 
stitution is more hidebound than any 
other. J think that we have to perceive 
agents of change wherever they exist. 
However, if you changed your language 
slightly and stated that most people 
with “power over” others are presently 
unwilling to change, I would agree. 

It seems to me that this results from 
the profound psychological problems 
which are affecting males from 45 to 65. 
They are under attack from at least 
three levels. First, they are either 
afraid of losing their jobs or afraid of 
losing their decision-making power to a 
computer. Second, older people, and 
this applies to both sexes, have discov- 
ered that, for the first time, younger 
people may know more than they do 
about many issues. In historical terms, 
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this is a profoundly upsetting event. 
Third, the values which we have defined 
as masculine in our culture, those of 
force and competition, are clearly less 
relevant to the future than those which 
we have defined as feminine, which are 
process and co-operation. 

What can we do about all this? I 
believe that we know how attitude 
change takes place. Attitude change 
takes place when you provide new data 
to people and you give them the oppor- 
tunity to discuss this new data in a non- 
threatening way. Some of my col- 
leagues and I have, therefore, been de- 
veloping many plans to help bring 
about massive understanding of the new 
world in which we are now living, 
through the use of television, radio, and 
the other mass media. We have been 
unable to move as rapidly as appears 
essential because most of the voluntary 
organizations are still playing “business 
as usual.” Many still act as though the 
crisis is none of their business and as 
though, if it is, it is not a critical prob- 
lem. (They may find a quarter-time 
staff member to “sort of think” about 
how they might become involved.) 

i am convinced that all of us who 
work in agencies which affect people and 
which could mobilize people for study 


and action must get together and plan a 
crash course in social reality for the 
American people.’ 


Q: Major General Zais alluded to 
our 19l-year history in this country. 
To what extent do you think that the 
necessity for social change and the 
problems that are being faced today 
might be the result of those who have 
written our history and, perhaps, of 
those who have contributed to founding 
our country? 


A: That is a deep, historical ques- 
tion. I got into real trouble with a col- 
league of mine when I said that one 
of our problems results from the fact 
that history has become irrelevant. We 
must compare our present situation with 
the effect of the shift from hunting 
and gathering to agriculture. We are 
now moving from the agricultural era, 
through the industrial age, to the cy- 
bernetic era. I feel that it may be 
helpful to understand that the present 
American crisis results directly from 
past successes. 

T This course is now being developed. Those 
willing to participate should write to INFO 


’68, Suite 19H, 400 Central Park West, New 
York, New York 10025. 
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N the brief period of three years, 
1963-1966, the federal government 
made clear its substantial concern for 
the problems of mental illness, alcohol- 
ism, and drug addiction. During that 
time, President Kennedy delivered the 
first special presidential address on men- 
tal illness and retardation. A categori- 
cal program on retardation was estab- 
lished in the United States Public Health 
service, and two new Centers, for alco- 
holism and for drug addiction, were 
established in the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH). 

It can reasonably be assumed that 
such major public action reflects an in- 
creased public concern over a seemingly 
greater incidence of these disorders. 
Also possible is that the change could 
reflect a growing general enlightenment 
and a higher level of humanitarianism. 

This author strongly believes that, at 
the public policy level, playing the 
“numbers game” for these three prob- 
Jems may be of political interest but is 
not immediately germane to problem- 
solving. Whether the nation can count 
four or seven million alcoholics is not 
a critical issue when our resources have 
little relevance to even the lowest possi- 
ble estimate. Even the most vigorous 
rogram proposals for the next decade 
would not begin seriously to meet the 
zap between needs and resources. 

Not many years ago “dope addicts,” 
“drunks,” and the “insane” were seen as 
being different, for they were believed 
to be principally from the lower class. 
(The existence of an occasional family 
skeleton was acknowledged.) 

Now, beyond the sixty thousand 
American “hard” narcotics users, some 
college presidents are estimating that 
up to 30 per cent of their students have 
experimented with marijuana. Middle- 


10.5., Congress, House, Message from the 
President of the United States relative to 
Mental Iliness and Retardation, 88th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 1963, House Doc. 58, 


class youngsters are sniffing glue. Their 
mothers are using a variety of tranqui- 
lizers and barbiturates. Their fathers 
have found the sedative value of alcohol. 
Carefully designed studies, controlled by 
social class, demonstrate the fallacy of 
our stereotypes: the mentally ill, the 
alcoholic, and the drug-dependent per- 
son are found everywhere. 

Although most adult Americans have 
used alcohol and mind-altering drugs, 
this should by no means be considered 
a peculiarly contemporary phenomenon. 
In his review of historical and anthro- 
pological data on this point, Blum found 
only a few societies and cultures in 
which mind-altering drugs were not used, 
and these were small and isolated.? 
Marijuana is at least five thousand years 
old. Roueche has suggested that agri- 
culture may have been invented to as- 
sure a regular supply of alcohol. The 
principal difference in modern times is 
related to the heightened art of the 
pharmacologist and chemist—-we now 
have a greater variety of drugs. Even 
without science, mind-altering agents 
(including alcohol) have always existed 
in the natural environment, in a form— 
relatively—freely available. 


INCIDENCE 
Mental illness 


Mental illness has the dubious distinc- 
tion of serving as a mirror for the com- 
plexities and demands of the surround- 
Ing society. Anxiety, alienation, apathy, 
and an anarchic repudiation of once- 
precious values are but a few of the 


2 Richard H Blum, assisted by Mary Lou 
Funkouser-Balbaky, ‘“Mind-Altering Drugs 
and Dangerous Behavior: Dangerous Drugs,” 
Task Force Report: Narcotics and Drug Abuse, 
US, President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice (Na- 
tional Crime Commission) (Washington, D.C.: 
US. Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 23. 

3 Bertram Roueche, The Neutral Spirit: A 
Portrait of Alcohol (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1960). 
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features currently deplored in the press. 
Reasons abound for explaining these 
phenomena, but underlying the different 
interpretations is a widely felt fear that 
the rapid pace of social change is run- 
ning ahead of the adaptive capacities of 
man and his social structure. Tradi- 
tions, institutions, and mores which as- 
sist members of a particular society to 
exist stably within a framework of pre- 
dictable social relations are being im- 
pugned or dislocated.‘ The conse- 
quences of these changes and pressures 
can be seen in a variety of behavior 
patterns; mental illness, alcohol, and 
drug dependence are among the alterna- 
tive symptom choices. 

Despite the complexity of contempo- 
rary society, data which would cate- 
gorically associate higher rates of be- 
havioral disorders with modern urban 
society, as contrasted to lower rates in 
rural or less complex societies, are not 
available. We cannot say for certain 
that people have more problems now 
than they did a century ago. In fact, 
some data would suggest the contrary. 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of our population 
will need professional assistance for their 
emotional disturbances at some time in 
their lives. Among the aged, for exam- 
ple, 5 per cent are in institutions and 
an additional 10 per cent are social 
isolates. Mental health services, in the 
broadest sense, may be needed by more 
than one elderly person in seven. 

The University ot Michigan Survey 
Research Center interviewed a proba- 
bility sample of American adults living 
at home and found that nearly 25 per 
cent of them have felt sufficiently 
troubled to need help at some time. 
One in seven of the sample had sought 
such help. Of the help-seeking group, 
42 per cent saw their problems as mari- 

4 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Mental 


Health Planning Project, Mental Health for 
Massachusetts, 1965, p. 72. 
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tal in nature; 18 per cent regarded them 
as personal-adjustment difficulties; and 
12 per cent described problems involv- 
ing their children. Their principal 
sources of help were the clergy (42 per 
cent), their physicians (29 per cent), 
psychiatrists or psychologists (18 per 
cent), and social agencies and marriage 
counselors and clinics (10 per cent).® 


Alcoholism 


A similar national survey (1965), by 
the Social Research Group of George 
Washington University, found that 68 
per cent of American adults, or 80 mil- 
lion persons (77 per cent of all adult 
males and 60 per cent of all adult fe- 
males), drink, at least occasionally.® 
When these percentages are contrasted 
to the surveys of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, in 1945 and 1946, 
the proportion of alcohol users is seen to 
have remained relatively constant.’ It 
is generally believed, however, that the 
proportion of adult drinkers today is sub- 
stantially above that of the last century. 

In the 1965 survey, 12 per cent of the 
drinkers were described as “heavy.” 
They are usually males, by a four-to-one 
ratio, and are, in general, younger, 
wealthier, more “social,” and less 
church-going than nonusers and more 
moderate users. 

The number of alcoholics in the na- 
tion is variously estimated as from four 
to seven million, or somewhere in the 
range of 4 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation. As with mental illness, there is 
no evidence to support claims that the 


5 Joint Commission on Mental Dlness and 
Health, Action for Mental Healih (New York: 
Basic Books, 1961), pp. 94—103. 

6U.S, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Alcohol and Alcoholism, Public Health Ser- 
vices Publication No. 1640 (Washington, D.C.: 
US Government Printing Office, 1967), p 9. 

T Harold W. Demone, Jr., “Teen-Agers and 
Alcohol,” New Hampshire Bulletin on Alco- 
holism, Vol. XIL No 2 (November 1962), p 
3. 
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rate of alcoholism is climbing in the 
United States. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health has stated: 


In general, the data are so incomplete, the 
methods of diagnosing and reporting in dif- 
Ierent communities and professional groups 
so different, and the interpretations so 
controversial, that it is impossible to de- 
termine today if the rate of alcoholism is 
increasing, decreasing or remaining steady.® 


Much concern is expressed in the press 
about teen-age drinking. In a recent 
study of junior and senior high school 
students in metropolitan Boston, the 
present author found that among the 
males, the median age at first drink is 
eleven, and that by age seventeen, 92 
per cent have had one or more experi- 
ences with alcohol. Moderate drinking 
seems to be typical. Drinking, for most, 
is a social act for social purposes. For 
most, it is a part of growing up or an 
integral part of their diet or their re- 
ligious life. It is a group act, first with 
their parents and later with their peers. 
It is socially controlled and culturally 
patterned behavior. 

The pathological users among these 
male adolescents are characterized by a 
variety of social and personality factors 
highly related to their drinking behav- 
ior: broken homes, inconsistently em- 
ployed fathers, working mothers, poorly 
educated parents, poor school grades, 
frequent dating, identification with adult 
activities, working after school substan- 
tially more than their peers, a heavy or 
nondrinking father, parents who either 
admonish them not to drink or are com- 
pletely indifferent to the subjects’ drink- 
ing, an unusual first drinking experience 
(with peers, later in life rather than 
earlier, use of distilled spirits, and im- 
bibing to drunkenness), and a pattern of 
antisocial behavior—excessive alcohol 
use being only one example. These are 


8 Alcohol and Alcoholism, op. cit., p. 11. 


youngsters who are different from their 
peers. They are unhappy; their home 
life is inadequate; they reject adult- 
imposed youth standards. By age sev- 
enteen, 3 per cent could be described 
as pathological drinkers. 

As with mental illness and drug de- 
pendence, a much more specific and 
definite way to cope with uncertain esti- 
mates is to deal with specific rates in 
specific institutional situations. If we 
understand that such data are probably 
an underestimate of the actual number 
of admissions (in general, professionals 
still prefer to avoid the diagnosis of 
alcoholism), they still give us a rough 
approximation. In 1964 roughly 22 per 
cent of the seventy thousand male first 
admissions to our state mental hospitals 
were alcoholics. In  general-hospital 
psychiatric wards, the rate is about the 
same. In medical and surgical wards of 
the same general hospitals, approxi- 
mately one fourth of admissions may be 
problem drinkers. Among welfare re- 
cipients, the estimates range from 10 to 
25 per cent. Approximately one third 
of all American arrests are for public 
drunkenness (most of these being alco- 
holics).° 


Drug dependence 


If a certain degree of uncertainty is 
to be found in rates of mental illness and 
alcoholism, the picture in drug depend- 
ence is even more cloudy. 

In some ways, the epidemiology of 
alcoholism is the clearest of the three 
pathologies under discussion. Even 
among Jellinek’s fivefold classification 
of alcoholics, only one category is prin- 
cipally found in this country. There 
are myriad subcategories of mental ill- 


° Thomas F. A Plaut, Alcohol Problems: A 
Report to the Nation by the Co-operative 
Commission of the Study of Alcoholism (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 
17-19. 
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nesses, and there are an equal number 
of drugs, with many different effects, 
users, and motivation. And, of course, 
there is no accepted definition of addic- 
tion. In fact, the World Health Organi- 
zation has suggested that the term “drug 
dependence” be substituted for the term 
addiction.?° 

It is common to speak of sixty 
thousand American opiate addicts (circa 
53,000 heroin addicts), but, as with the 
listing of alcoholics, this is a minimum 
figure, and represents specific names re- 
ported to the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics. + 

The estimates of marijuana use are 
even less certain. Seizures of marijuana 
by federal enforcement authorities trip- 
led from 1960 to 1965; arrests doubled.** 
Dr. Dana Farnsworth, Director of the 
Harvard University Health Services, es- 
timates that 30 to 35 per cent of the 
students at major East- and West-Coast 
universities have experimented with 
marijuana at least once. Only about 
half repeat the experiment? Dr. 
James L. Goddard of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration is quoted as 
estimating that twenty million Ameri- 
cans may have tried marijuana and that 
400,000 may be using it regularly.** 
Unfortunately, data equal in reliability 
to the admittedly uncertain information 
about mental illness and alcoholism are 
not, as yet, available. Further, there is 
no definitive evidence that the consump- 
tion of marijuana has any specific harm- 
ful effects, although some physicians, 
based on their clinical experience, be- 
lieve that marijuana is potentially harm- 
ful. They describe patients who have 


10 US, President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, 
Task Force Report: Narcotscs and Drug 
Abuse, loc cit, p 2 

11 Ibid., p. 2. 

12 Ibid., p. 3. 

18 Editorial, “LSD and Marihuana,” Science, 
Vol. 159, No. 3820, March 15, 1968, p. 918. 

14 “Drugs,” Time, April 19, 1968, p. 52. 


psychiatric difficulties associated with 
marijuana use. They also remind us of 
historical precedents which indicate that 
great social harm has come to societies 
making widespread use of marijuana. 

Among the “harmful drugs” (stimu- 
lants, depressants, and hallucinogens), 
it is also believed that increased use has 
occurred recently. The most widely 
discussed of these drugs, LSD, has 
aroused considerable public interest in 
the last few years. Complicating dis- 
cussions and estimates of its use and 
effect are the charismatic nature of Dr. 
Timothy Leary (the principal LSD ad- 
vocate); the spiritual and cultlike claims 
associated with it; its potent capacity 
for altering states of consciousness; and 
its use by the younger generation in 
their rebellion from their elders. Dr. 
Farnsworth, for the same student group 
described above, reports that 5 per cent 
of the students had used LSD, reduced 
now to under one per cent. 

The former Federal Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs estimated that, in 1962, 
enough raw material was produced to 
make nine billion doses of amphetamines 
and barbiturates. One half, he esti- 
mated, reached illegal channels. 

The New York Times, in a recent 
series on drug use, estimated that 100,- 
000,000 Americans use some mind- 
altering drug or drugs, including heavy 
smoking and alcohol use, amphetamines, 
barbiturates, and tranquilizers, but ex- 
cluding psychedelics. 

Of course, the special nature of drug 
dependence, compared to mental illness 
and alcoholism, is the black-market na- 
ture of certain of the drugs. No sys- 
tematic data will ever be collected as 
long as serious criminal charges hang 
over the users. 


SOCIAL CONTROLS 


Are social controls possible? Despite 
an annual American toll of more than 
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fifty thousand deaths and three million 
accidents, the automobile is considered 
to be so integral a part of American 
culture that no one seriously considers 
banning it. Instead we build safer 
highways, educate the driver, and add 
safety features to the automobile. We 
do all of this knowing that, despite our 
efforts, many will die or be disabled 
through motor accidents. We remain 
relatively rational about our efforts. 

Only recently have we begun to view 
the various mental aberrations in a simi- 
lar rational vein. We are still ambiva- 
lent and moralistic about alcohol and 
drug use. Yet, rational controls are 
possible. A first step is the delineation 
of a target. Drinking and driving, 
drunkenness, alcoholism, group strug- 
gles*5 about the role and function of 
alcohol, even alcohol itself, have all been 
described as alcohol problems. Their 
very diversity makes it clear that we are 
not discussing single entities but multi- 
faceted anomalies containing only a lim- 
ited number of common elements. 

The relative progress of the mental- 
health-control system can be again con- 
trasted. Differential etiology, diagnosis, 
treatment, and control measures are now 
available. Common to all of these ap- 
proaches is stil an uncertainty as to 
priorities. Illustrative of some of the 
unanswered questions is the lack of 
agreement, for example, as to the rela- 
tive emphasis to be placed on certain 
major therapeutic interventions: child 
guidance, treatment of psychosis versus 
neurosis, and care-giving consultation. 

The public health paradigm of pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary prevention 
directed toward host, agent, and environ- 


15 Religious and ethnic groups have been 
torn asunder as they attempted to develop a 
consistent policy about the appropriate use, 
or nonuse, of beverage alcohol. Even today, 
certain fundamentalist sects attack the more 
liberal attitudes of other denominations and 
churches. 


ment offers a useful operational model 
for sharpening program efforts.’® 

Primary prevention is the use of social, 
economic, religious, psychological, chem- 
ical, or biological procedures to prevent 
the onset of the condition. Secondary 
prevention consists of early intervention 
to prevent major consequences. ‘Terti- 
ary prevention involves rehabilitation 
efforts for the patient in order to pre- 
vent further complications of the condi- 
tion and to prevent the spread of its 
influence to other participants in the 
patient’s environment. 


Primary prevention 


Traditionally, primary prevention 
consists of manipulation of the host, 
agent, or environment. In alcoholism 
and drug dependence, considerable at- 
tention has been given to the influence 
of the agents. Many of the various 
agents have been proscribed except for 
certain specified situations. National 
prohibition is one illustration. Control- 
ling the use of drugs via medical pre- 
scription is another. 

The obvious limitations of these con- 
trol mechanisms have directed increased 
attention to the host (man) and his 
environment. Can man’s capacity to 
resist negative influences be enhanced? 
Can those environmental influences 
which encourage excessive use of phar- 
maceutical agents, or which break down 
man’s emotional well-being, be identified 
and combated? 

A preventive strategy common to all 
three problems is the emphasis on edu- 
cation and public information. In deal- 
ing with young people, certain princi- 
ples underlie this theory. If we can 
agree that people possess attitudes and 
knowledge which can be identified and 
influenced, it is reasonable to assume 


16 Adapted from Morris E. Chafetz and 
Harold W. Demone, Jr., Alcoholism and Soci- 
ety (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1962), p 173. 
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that anyone with an extended and ef- 
fective relation with young people can 
participate in the education process. 
This means that a chance for young 
people to talk, look at, and think about 
alcohol, drugs, sex, and the like, in a 
healthy and rational way, can be of as- 
sistance to them and that, further, they 
will be more likely to act rationally than 
nonrationally when faced with decision- 
making situations. 

Specifically, the schools are told (usu- 
ally by statute) that they have a re- 
sponsibility to make scientific informa- 
tion about alcohol and drugs available 
to their students. 

For alcohol, at least when these laws 
were enacted, it was assumed that this 
“education” would act to prevent the 
use of alcohol. Now the premise is that 
the majority of Americans will drink, 
and the value of the education is in its 
ability to reduce the atmosphere of 
emotionalism and ambivalence surround- 
ing the use of alcohol and, subsequently, 
to reduce the likelihood of drinking 
problems. 

Although evidence confirming the 
value of education as a method of pri- 
mary prevention is not directly avail- 
able, it can be assumed that, properly 
done, it will probably do no harm, and 
may even help. It is likely that the 
lowered rate of LSD-users is probably 
associated with the increasing scientific 
data suggesting that it may have ir- 
reversible side-effects. Recent studies 
of cigarette use by teen-agers suggest a 
significantly reduced rate of smoking, 
again, probably associated with the over- 
whelming correlative data on its poten- 
tial harmful effects. And, as noted 
earlier, the rate of alcoholism has ap- 
parently leveled off, if it has not been 
reduced. 

This is a scientific age. Our young- 
sters are able to absorb and use scien- 
tific Input, often despite the irrationality 
of their parents. 


Secondary prevention 


Essentially, the goals of secondary 
prevention are the earliest possible de- 
tection of a problem in a given popula- 
tion and the undertaking of efforts to 
combat it. This implies not only that 
we have available diagnostic criteria for 
such early detection, but also that treat- 
ment techniques are available. The 
community mental health movement is 
a major step in this direction. Indus- 
trial alcoholism programs are another. 
The only operational equivalent for drug 
dependence is work with young drug 
users. 


Tertiary prevention 


Essentially, tertiary prevention can be 
equated with treatment. It can legiti- 
mately be included under prevention 
because of the chronic, progressive, and 
socially infectious nature of the condi- 
tions under discussion. Successful in- 
tervention at even a late stage can help 
to prevent further deterioration. In 
addition, it removes from the popula- 
tion a negative role model. A more 
detailed discussion occurs later in this 
article in the section dealing with treat- 
ment. 

Obviously, societal efforts should be 
directed at all three levels of preven- 
tion. 


LEGAL CONTROLS 


During the last century in this coun- 
try, the mentally ill and users of alcohol 
and drugs*’ have all been subject to 


17 Drug addiction is not now a crime by 
itself. Many states, but not the federal gov- 
ernment, had decreed it a crime until a 1962 
Supreme Couit decision (Robinson v. Cali- 
fornia) made this view unconstitutional. 
Nevertheless, purchase and possession of drugs 
by addicts are criminal offenses under state 
and federal laws rendering the Supreme Court 
decision essentially meaningless for the addict. 
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criminal laws. The criminal courts and 
correctional institutions have been con- 
sidered the principal agents of social 
control, and, in the case of public 
drunkenness offenders*® and certain 
categories of drug users and abusers, the 
criminal law remains in effect. 

Laws regarding the mentally ill have 
undergone a series of major changes. 
In the nineteenth century, following the 
campaign by Dorothea Dix, mental hos- 
pitals were built as substitutes for jails. 
More recently, voluntary commitment 
procedures and community mental health 
programs have been designed as alterna- 
tives to involuntary civil commitment 
procedures. Special concern for the 
civil rights of the mentally ill has be- 
come paramount, 

Statutory methods to regulate use and 
abuse of alcohol also have an ancient 
history. In this country alone, we have 
had one complete and two partial na- 
tional prohibitions of the sale of bev- 
erage alcohol. The Prohibition Amend- 
ment (Eighteenth) to the Constitution 
is still recent history. Independent of 
these efforts to repress the use of alco- 
hol, we still have a complex range of 
regulatory provisions at federal, state, 
and local levels. 

Although these efforts at state and 
national prohibition have often been de- 
scribed as failures, they probably were 
necessary steps in the evolution of a 
rational national policy. Their ineffec- 
tiveness demonstrated that legal meas- 
ures, by themselves, could not take “into 
account the origins of the use of alco- 
ho!, the functions which society attrib- 


18 Based on recent federal court decisions 
anc. the willingness of the United States Su- 
preme Court to review the issue, it is likely 
that the Court will declare unconstitutional 
state statutes which make public drunkenness 
by alcoholics a crime This would follow the 
guidelines of the 1962 Robinson v California 
decision about drug and addicts 

19 Chafetz and Demone, op. cit, pp. 175— 
179, 


utes to it, the social factors which rein- 
force it and which tend to keep it 
within bounds.” 2° 

Straus and Bacon suggest that the 
conflict concerning what should or should 
not be done to control excessive use of 
beverage alcohol may well have been 
more socially injurious than the exces- 
sive use itself.’ Organized religion is 
divided on the issue; social-class, ethnic, 
and regional variations occur. 


The problem is seen in sanitary codes, 
zoning regulations, traffic laws, educational 
requirements, welfare and penal legisla- 
tion, medical administration, supervision 
of federal wards, maritime jurisdictions, 
military activities, veteran’s affairs; even 
budgets for diplomats reflect the conflict.?# 


The social impact of such controversy 
has significant social-class correlates. 
If alcohol or drug abuse are seen as 
principally lower-class phenomena, then 
criminal statutes and repressive measures 
will predominate. If the upper or mid- 
dle class is sufficiently involved in the 
negatively sanctioned behavior, the issue 
will then extend beyond the limits of 
law enforcement and find itself subject 
to debate in other social institutions. 
This was the history of alcohol use and 
abuse, and it is now beginning to influ- 
ence the drug-control field. 

As long as the drug-abuse problem 
was seen principally as the use of heroin 
by unskilled, lower-class, young urban 
males from ethnic minority groups,” re- 
pressive criminal measures were not sig- 
nificantly challenged. 


2 E, M. Jellinek, “The Problems of Alco- 
hol,” Alcokol, Science and Society: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol 1945, p. 23. 

ZiR., Straus and S. D. Bacon, Drinking in 
College (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953), p. 13. 

22 Tbid., p. 15. 

33 U S., President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, Task 
Force Report: Narcotics and Drug Abuse. 
loc. cit., pp. 2-3. 
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But now marijuana, the ampheta- 
mines, the depressants, and the halluci- 
nogens are finding their way into the 
lives of suburban matrons, their busi- 
nessmen husbands, and their college-stu- 
dent children. Although the drug-using 
parents are not, as yet, challenging legal 
controls, their college-age children are 
beginning to raise serious questions. 
The parallel with alcohol controls is sig- 
nificant; just as the middle class began 
to challenge the proposition that alcohol 
was itself inherently dangerous and in- 
evitably led to abuse, so now are similar 
questions being asked about marijuana 
and LSD. In a well-educated, plural- 
istic, urbanized, complex society, sim- 
ple answers will inevitably be chal- 
lenged. Not all drugs are the same. 
Drugs do not create behavior. Out- 
comes are only probable. People take 
drugs in social situations. The pharma- 
ceutical substance is only one input. 
The use of drugs—marijuana, for exam- 
ple—does not inevitably lead to heroin 
use. At the point that myths are identi- 
fied and challenged by members of 
groups with communicative ability, 
changes become inevitable. Just as 
laws controlling the mentally ill and the 
excessive alcohol user have become con- 
siderably less repressive, it is likely that 
increasingly rational and humanitarian 
concerns will lead to the same result for 
our drug-control laws. 


‘TREATMENT 


Public and private groups throughout 
this country are creating new community 
mental-health programs. A growing 
proportion of the mentally ill will no 
longer be relegated to distant hospitals. 
Most patients will remain at home, be 
treated at home, and become well at 
home. Community mental health pro- 
grams will emphasize rapid and effective 
diagnostic procedures, more varied treat- 
ment approaches, and the development 
of preventive measures. 


Local facilities will be created to help 
people in their own communities. This 
trend reflects a national effort to answer 
the late President John F. Kennedy’s 
plea for the application of medical 
knowledge and social insights so that the 
vast majority of the mentally ill can 
eventually achieve a wholesome and 
constructive social adjustment. The 
quick response to the President’s plea 
indicates that the nation’s attitude to- 
ward mental illness had evolved, and 
was ready for new and innovative pro- 
gram developments. 

To be most effective, it is anticipated 
that the skills of mental health profes- 
sionals will be utilized in conjunction 
with a myriad of other community re- 
sources. The community mental health 
movement is based on the co-operation 
of all forces—lay and professional, pri- 
vate and public. 

Each community mental health pro- 
gram serving a specific “catchment 
area,” backed up by specialized regional 
and state-wide programs, should have 
its own unique character and reflect the 
special needs and resources of the area. 
Its ability to attract and utilize scarce 
professional personnel will be one meas- 
ure of its success. Its capacity to relate 
effectively to the array of other com- 
munity resources will be another signifi- 
cant component.* 

A comprehensive community mental 
health program should offer the follow- 
ing services for all needing them, under 
one or more institutional auspices: 


—In-patient services for a limited 
time. 

—24-hour emergency services. 

—Out-patient services. 

—Partial hospitalization for day-care 
and night-care programs. 


24 Harold W. Demone, Jr., ‘“Massachusetts— 
A Prototype for Mental Health Planning,” 
Psychiatric Opinion, Vol. 3, No. 1 (Winter, 
1966), pp. 25-30. 
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-—Precare and aftercare services, in- 
cluding foster homes, halfway 
houses, and home visiting. 

——Continuing care either locally or 
within a reasonable distance. 

——Community services in the form of 
consultation and education. 

~—Diagnostic services in the form of 
extensive examinations. 

—Rehabilitative services in voca- 
tional, educational, and social 
spheres. 

-—T raining for all types of personnel. 

—Research and evaluation compo- 
nents of a variety of types. 


On a programmatic basis, the treat- 
ment of alcoholism will become closely 
linked to the nation’s mental health sys- 
tem. As the community mental health 
apparatus improves, it is likely that 
service for alcoholics also will improve. 
Special federal funds will be made avail- 
able soon to accentuate this relationship. 
The present separateness described be- 
low probably has a limited life-span. 

Nevertheless, there remain program 
differences. The jails and certain cor- 
rectional institutions still remain a ma- 
jor repository for the chronic drunken- 
ness offender, although the expected Su- 
preme Court decision will, of course, 
change this markedly. The broad-scale 
use of emergency medical services in 
general hospitals for acutely intoxicated 
alcoholics is another difference. In some 
city hospitals, this may now reach 40 
per cent of all admissions. In some 
large major metropolitan areas, special 
detoxification units can be found. 
Many of these facilities are operated by 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
(AA). Most are not licensed hospitals, 
ard do not have 24-hour medical cov- 
erage. 

Approximately 130 alcoholism out- 
patient clinics are also to be found 
throughout the nation. Most operate 
on a part-time basis, and most are 
staffed by mental health professionals. 


Although the therapeutic orientation of 
these clinics is essentially the same as 
that of general mental health clinics, 
the alcoholism specialists are inclined to 
be more active and directive; group 
therapy and work with family members 
is common, along the lines of programs 
provided by family-service agencies.” 

The geographic location of alcoholism 
clinics is somewhat more broadly based 
than that of mental health clinics. 
Sometimes operating as integrated or 
separate units of mental health facili- 
ties, often located in general hospitals, 
and occasionally independent of all 
health programs, this development of 
the past twenty years has had a rela- 
tively slow growth. 

Of course, the unique element of the 
alcoholism-treatment network is Alco- 
holics Anonymous. There are compara- 
ble organizations in mental illness and 
drug addiction and in many other be- 
havioral, chronic-illness and postsurgical 
disorders, but AA is unique in its size 
and popularity. A distillation of the 
Oxford Group Movement, William 
James’ “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,” the Washingtonian Movement, 
and the life experiences of the cofound- 
ers, a physician and a stock broker, AA 
has had a profound influence on the 
attitudes of Americans toward alcoholics 
and alcoholism.”¢ 

Until the past decade, treatment pro- 
grams for opiate addicts were essentially 
limited to the federal narcotics hos- 
pitals in Fort Worth, Texas, and Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. Paralleling alcohol- 
ism, although a decade later, specialized 
state and local drug-treatment facilities 
have developed, although many have 
been designed exclusively for opiate ad- 
dicts. Few of the programs have statu- 
tory authorization to deal with users of 
other dangerous drugs. 


28 Plaut, op. cit, pp. 53-80. 
28 Chafetz and Demone, of. cit., pp. 146- 
165, 
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Dr. Jonathan Cole, in the report of 
the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice (National Crime Commission), re- 
viewed the status of treatment pro- 
grams for drug dependence. In most 
ways, these programs parallel the situa- 
tion in the treatment of alcoholism. 
For example, jail or prison, with or with- 
out special treatment, is a common out- 
come for the addict, although usually for 
longer periods of time than for the elco- 
holic. Involuntary and voluntary com- 
mitment programs for addicts have nom- 
inal popularity, and are used in some 
settings.?7 

A few out-patient programs (pr-nci- 
pally in New York, California, and Mas- 
sachusetts) also have been developed, all 
of which follow the general mental 
health model, supplemented by the more 
“directive” approaches growing out of 
experiences in the treatment of alco- 
holism, 

Winick and Bynder, in a 1967 sum- 
mary of a systematic survey, identified 
165 governmental and nongovernmental 
programs, principally hospitals and clin- 
ics. Thirty-five thousand patients were 
seen in a twelve-month period.*® 

Two major self-help groups exist at 
present: Synanon and Addicts Anony- 
mous. And, of course, with all three 
groups of patients—the mentally ill and 
alcohol and drug dependents—spiritual 
and religious intervention have been 
popular for many years. 

The uniqueness of drug-addiction 
treatment is found in the use of other 
pharmaceutical agents to ensure absti- 
nence, Unlike the tranquilizers and 


27 Jonathan O. Cole, “Report of the Treat- 
ment of Drug Addiction,” Task Force Report: 
Narcotics and Drug Abuse, loc. cit., pp. 135- 
147. 

28 Charles Winick and Herbert Bynder, 
“Facilities for Treatment and Rehabilitation 
of Narcotic Drug Users and Addicts,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, Vol. 57, No. 6 
(June 1967), pp. 1025-1033. 


Antabuse, these agents (Nalline and 
urine-testing, Cyclazocine and Metha- 
done) either serve as tests for readdic- 
tion, (Nalline and urine-testing) or pre- 
vent heroin from having any effect 
(Cyclazocine and Methadone). 


CONCLUSION 


In varying degrees and for various 
reasons, mental illness, alcoholism, and 
drug dependence have been highlighted 
in recent years. Beginning with mental 
illness, and, more recently, including al- 
coholism and drug abuse, therapeutic 
programs have been sanctioned, some- 
times in addition to, at other times in 
place of, legal controls. In general, we 
are becoming less punitive, although our 
harsh legal controls for drug use are still 
relics of our repressive past. Simul- 
taneously, research and efforts at preven- 
tion have been increasingly promoted, 
although activities in alcoholism and 
drug dependence are still relatively 
limited and often unsophisticated. A 
mark of both fields is the degree to 
which researchers report the findings of 
one experiment and then move to more 
rewarding fields of inquiry. Effective 
prevention is directly related to our 
level of knowledge and the etiological 
factors related thereto. Evidence sug- 
gests that some modest preventive suc- 
cesses can be found, even though we are 
still overly dependent upon programs of 
education and public information. 

The curious factor of escalating in- 
terest in problems which, in general, 
have not shown any recent dramatic 
rates of increase °° may be explained in 
a number of ways; but, certainly, en- 
lightenment and gradually changing 


29 Obviously, if a new drug (for example, 
LSD) is invented, no comparative rates are 
available. It may be that the proportion ex- 
perimenting with drugs has increased. There 
is still no evidence to demonstrate that the 
percentage in trouble with drugs has increased. 
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folkways and mores are involved. What- 
ever the reason, concern and interest 
are overdue. Because selected public 
attitudes are significantly associated 
with high rates, any change leading to 
objectivity, rationality, and reduced 
emotionalism may be viewed as a posi- 
tive trend. For drug dependence and 
alcoholism, the spirit of scientific in- 


quiry and the increasing ability of our 
young people to use and relate to sci- 
ence may comprise another important 
positive preventive component. 
Although optimism may not be war- 
ranted, for there are no clear break- 
throughs in sight, progress is being 
made, and—with accelerated activity— 
slow but steady advances are feasible. 
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The Confused Issues 


By Warne A. R. Leys 


Apstract: A comparison of American executives with their 
predecessors of a century ago reveals a heightening of moral 
awareness and concern. In both business and government, 
more duties are recognized today than was the case in the 
nineteenth century. There is also concern for a greater range 
of values. But this sort of responsibility is dismissed as 
unimportant by some critics who claim that the managerial 
class is failing to come to grips with the international and 
interracial conflicts of our time. It cannot be denied that 
some world-shaking decisions have been made recklessly. 
Although it is difficult to identify the “great decisions,” some 
industrialists and some politicians seem to recognize that they 
have an obligation, and stand ready to negotiate some new 
policies. The peculiar difficulty of the present crisis is that 
preindustrial populations, both here and abroad, cannot 
formulate actionable demands of the kind that corporations 
and existing agencies of government can satisfy. We should 
at least consider the alternative of protected preindustrial 
islands in our automated sea, where unskilled labor might earn 
a living with self-respect. Such a course of action would put 
a strain on our boasted pluralism, but could that strain be as 
great as that which is now involving us in riots and quixotic 
military adventures? 
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URING the current crises, it is not 
unusual for America and Amer- 
ican institutions to be charged with 
moral bankruptcy. At the same time, 
we hear, from other sources, that there 
has been a remarkable improvement in 
business ethics and in the standards of 
our public officials. In this paper I shall 
argue that the success of American busi- 
ness and government in solving one kind 
of moral problem has contributed to the 
failure to meet another kind of moral 
demand. 

It is not difficult to paint a flattering 
portrait of the executives who run our 
corporations and public agencies. All 
that we have to do is to bring out the 
family album and look at the flinty 
visages of the executives of a century 
ago. Although there are notable excep- 
tions, today’s executives generally have 
higher moral standards, more awareness 
of duties, more concern for values.* 


THe AWARENESS OF DUTIES 


During the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, morality appeared to 
many observers to be losing its impor- 
tance. The disappearance of moral 
scruples can be gauged by looking into 
P. T. Barnum’s (1884) book, How 1 


1] shall make comparisons under the head- 
ings of both Duty and Value. Whether Duty 
or Value (Goodness) is the fundamental moral 
concept continues to be debated. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, American col- 
lege textbooks put heavy emphasis upon duties 
In the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
the emphasis shifted, in leading texts, to the 
ends of life, the goods to be sought See J. 
W Hudson, “Recent Shifts in Ethical Theory 
and Practice,” Proceedings and Addresses of 
the American Philosophical Association, Vol. 
SIM (1939), pp. 105-120 See also Brand 
Blanshard, The Impasse in Ethics and a Way 
Out, University of California Publications in 
Philosophy, Vol. 28, No. 2 (1955). Since 
about 1930, both the ethics of Duty and the 
ethics of Value have been ably represented in 
Anglo-American philosophy. 


Made Millions (or the Secret of Suc- 
cess)? It is the story of high-pressure 
selling of everything from Jenny Lind to 
circuses. Barnum’s first success was in 
exhibiting, during 1835, the old Negro 
nurse of George Washington, Joice Heth, 
alleged to have been 161 years old. 
Barnum recorded one deception after 
another, sometimes at his competitors’ 
expense, often at the customer’s expense, 
not infrequently even at his own ex- 
pense. Even when he told how he him- 
self had been cheated, Barnum reported 
the gamesmanship with glee. This was 
the period when “complete sewing ma- 
chines” were being offered for a dime, 
and the expectant mail-order purchaser 
received a needle. 

By contrast, today’s promoter is con- 
scious of a multitude of “Thou-shalt- 
nots.” He makes his plans, keeping in 
mind certain rights of customers, com- 
petitors, investors, employees, and neigh- 
bors. He walks many a tightrope. He 
must avoid cutthroat competition, but 
he must not be guilty of collusion. He 
feels the pressure to be concerned with 
the welfare of his associates, but he 
must not invade their privacy. He must 
provide job security, but not in a way 
that can be called feather-bedding. He 
must avoid overcharging, but he must 
remember that his plant and his product 
face numerous inspections that protect 
various rights and keep certain costs 
rigid. 

The public official of 1968 is also 
more duty-conscious than his predeces- 
sor. It is hard for us now to believe 
that a prominent politician, George 
Washington Plunkett, once delivered a 
public address in New York City on the 
announced topic: “Honest Graft and 
Dishonest Graft.” If a free-wheeling of- 
ficial of the Gilded Age could resume 


2P. T Barnum, How I Made Millions 
(Chicago and New York: Belford, Clarke, 
1884). 
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his office now, J am sure he would soon 
say, “It’s impossible.” He would have 
to be reminded about giving notice and 
holding public hearings prior to many 
actions. His style would be cramped by 
consultations up and down a network 
of intergovernmental relationships. He 
would resent having to record all ex- 
penditures and the requirement of a 
periodic audit. He would find it hard 
to remember that many of his decisions 
would be subject to an exacting judicial 
review. 

No doubt, the decision-maker of 1968 
thinks about many more rules and is 
conscious of the rights of many more 
parties than the decision-maker of 1868. 
In the intervening time, just about every 
segment of the population has raised 
Cain with some set of businessmen or 
some group of public officials. They 
campaigned for hostile public regulation 
and policing. The rights to which they 
laid claim were not always recognized; 
but, after noisy legislative hearings had 
been held, there was usually a new 
regulation, either in the statutes or in 
a code of ethics. 


CONCERN FOR VALUES 


Executives now do more thinking 
about values as well as duties. Never 
before has there been so much informa- 
tion about the goods and services that 
are being produced. Cost accounting, 
quality control, market analysis, and 
large appropriations for research: these 
are the rule among large and middle- 
sized corporations. Much of the re- 
sulting information is collected by trade 
associations, governmental agencies, and 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree. How 
far we have come since 1872, when the 
promoters chartered the New York, 
Westchester and Boston Railroad, thirty 
miles of track from nowhere to nowhere, 
just for the profits of a promotion. It 
was forty years before the first train 


moved, and it never got to Boston, not 
even to Connecticut. 

How much more careful we are today 
than in 1937, when a manufacturer of 
drugs poisoned 73 customers. In that 
case, an investigator reported: “Evi- 
dently they mix their drugs and, if they 
don’t explode, they are placed on sale.” 

It is now orthodox to assert that man- 
agement ought to be responsible, and 
responsibility requires information about 
what the enterprise is doing for every- 
one affected by the enterprise. This 
concern extends, under prodding, to such 
by-products as stream and air pollution, 
traffic congestion and, even, to unpleas- 
ant international relations. No longer 
is the complaint clerk some old grouch, 
preferably deaf. High-level Ombuds- 
men are being given power to deal with 
a wide range of dissatisfactions. In- 
service seminars are designed to remove 
occupational blind-spots and broaden 
the value consciousness of specialists. 

All this is by way of recognizing that 
not all values are represented by a cor- 
poration’s current profit-and-loss state- 
ment or by a public agency’s dollar- 
budget. Community good will, the 
health of employees, good taste, and the 
advancement of the art are now matters 
of concern, and not only because they 
may affect next year’s profit-and-loss 
statement or next year’s appropriation. 


THE CHARGE OF SUPERFICIALITY 


Now, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce offers me a job in the public rela- 
tions department, let me balance the 
picture. All these evidences of moral 
responsibility are admitted—and pooh- 
poohed-—by critics who dismiss ordinary 
administrative ethics as superficial, in- 
adequate, and phony. “Window dress- 
ing by the Establishment,” they call it; 
“the conventional moralism of Organiza- 
tion Men who cannot face the crisis of 
our age; busy-work and clever dodges 
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by men whose lives are without founda- 
tion, who try to avoid the Problem of 
Being.” 

I am sure that you recognize the 
vocabulary, much of it imported from 
western Europe, neatly wrapped in 
manuscripts by Tillich, Jaspers, Buber, 
Brunner, Sartre, and Heidegger. The 
expressions of anxiety and contempt ap- 
pear in sermons, poems, and the mani- 
festos of revolting students; but they 
are also uttered, in moments of dis- 
couragement, by men in high office, men 
who feel that they are trapped in a 
rat-race. 

What is the industrial-military com- 
plex doing to prevent a nuclear war? 
What did they do while we were getting 
involved in Vietnam? How does it hap- 
pen that subsidies saved the farm indus- 
try during mechanization, but left the 
displaced agricultural laborers to rot on 
relief or wander into big-city slums? 
Why is the far-sighted managerial class 
s> helpless to stop urban blight and 
racial discrimination? Why do high- 
ranking executives often rate so low with 
their own children? Why is it possible 
to secure authorization of multibillion 
dollar contracts for military hardware 
and to draft young men for fatal mili- 
tary service, while no one knows what 
to do with the unemployables? 

Against these giant-size demands, 
business ethics and conflict-of-interest 
rules look quite small. The Establish- 
ment has accepted some restraints upon 
its greed, but it responds, in a piecemeal 
fashion, merely to critics who have 
enough power or enough nuisance value 
to enforce their demands. There is no 
grappling with the great dangers now 
facing mankind. There is only an effort 
tc hush up the squawkers, by what Pro- 
fessor Lindblom has called “the science 
of muddling through.” ? 


3 Charles E Lindblom, “The Science of 
‘Muddling Through,’” Public Administration 
Review, Vol. XTX (Spring 1959), pp. 79-88. 


We are told that there is no real re- 
spect for persons as such; men are num- 
bers, to be manipulated, and when they 
lose their market value, they are for- 
gotten. There is no sharing of goals 
and little thought about the total way of 
life that is being reshaped. There are 
no commitments; there are only cagy, 
iffy evasions. 

To what extent are these complaints 
reasonable? Do they merely express the 
fears of Nervous Nellies, of immature 
individuals who long for the false secu- 
rity of childhood? Or do these criti- 
cisms indicate a moral failure, a duty 
that has not properly disturbed the 
managerial conscience? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR A WAY OF LIFE 


There is reason to believe that mo- 
mentous decisions are made with little 
appreciation of their impact upon the 
American way of life and the fortunes 
of distant peoples. Just now, we are 
only too aware that the Vietnam mess 
had its origins in a series of actions that 
commanded the attention of few of our 
leading citizens. When, a few months 
ago, the Vietnam involvement took an 
ugly turn, former Ambassador George 
Kennan was publishing his Memoirs. 
In that bitter recital, Kennan recalled 
the reports that he had written on inter- 
national difficulties between 1925 and 
1950. Most of his reports seem to have 
landed in a dead file. On the few oc- 
casions when his reports became the 
basis for positive action, they were, in 
his opinion, misinterpreted. This was 
particularly the case with his famous 
paper on “containment.” Kennan con- 
cluded that the decision-makers make 
statements and take actions 


with regard not to their effect on the 
international scene to which they are osten- 
sibly addressed but rather to their effect on 
those echelons of American opinion, con- 
gressional opinion first and foremost, to 
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which the respective statesmen are anxious 
to appeal.* 


The picture Kennan painted of congres- 
sional opinion and of leading-citizen 
opinion was a picture of preoccupation 
with domestic affairs and personal mat- 
ters, plus misinformation. 

Miscellaneous pressure groups con- 
verge on Washington, some of them in- 
terested in foreign affairs mainly as an 
opportunity to trade votes on pork- 
barrel projects, pushirg this way and 
that, until the harassed decision-makers, 
in a loose-jointed, inefficient ritual, grind 
out an ambiguous policy. This picture, 
often painted by Lippmann, as well as 
by our leading political scientists, seems 
to be a rebuke to statesmen and influ- 
ential industrialists. 

Although I am not going to dismiss 
the charge, J must con<ess that I do not 
agree with some of my friends who insist 
that an accusation of complete villainy 
is justified. In the recent past, the 
“sreat decisions” that are now seen as 
having reshaped our entire way of life 
were not always recognized as momen- 
tous at the time that they were made. 
In the first decade of our century, the 
“oreat-decision thinkers” were worrying 
about peace and temperance, the Irish 
question, and trust-busting. There were 
two world-shaking decisions that were 
not seen as world-shaking. I refer to 
the commitment of philanthropists and 
governments to medical research and 
public health work; lacking suitable 
countermeasures, this commitment pro- 
duced “the population explosion.” Dur- 
ing the same period, various govern- 
mental bodies decided to use tax funds 
to hard-surface highways, in response to 
the new automotive industry. This in- 
vestment of tax funds, now amounting 
to something like 200 billion dollars, has 
had more impact on our way of life 


4 George F. Kennan, Memoirs: 1925-1950 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1967), p. 53. 


than any other policy in our entire his- 
tory. It was an investment made in 
controversy, but the controversy did not 
turn on most of the long-run effects. 

With due deference to my social sci- 
entist friends and the better public in- 
formation which they now make avail- 
able, I still have some doubts about the 
reliability of predictions, particularly 
predictions of how many of the policy 
determinations can have catastrophic ef- 
fects upon large numbers of people. 
Some contemporary philosophers con- 
tend that judgments pertaining to a 
total way of life are the least amenable 
to reasoning and evidence. Writers like 
Stephen Toulmin and Paul Taylor have 
contrasted deliberations concerning is- 
sues of varying generality.” The more 
restricted issues seem to be the domain 
of “good reasons,” whereas all-inclusive 
choices between ultimate standards of 
judgment and rival ways of life appear 
to be virtually undebatable. 

Yet, it is the comprehensive, ideo- 
logical kind of choice that seems to be 
posed in the international and inter- 
racial conflicts which the Establishment 
is accused of neglecting: imperialism or 
pacificism! individualism or socialism! 


THE PROBLEM oF POORLY 
DEFINED DEMANDS 


I suspect that the “moral failure of 
the Establishment” stems from the fact 
that the Establishment is in the habit 
of responding only to fairly well-defined 
demands. If a dissident group’s com- 
plaint can be identified with something 
that Corporations X, Y, and Z are 
doing, or something that they might be 
doing, economic bargaining or political 


5 See Stephen Toulmin, An Examination of 
the Place of Reason in Ethics (New York‘ 
Cambridge University Press, 1950), chap. i; 
also Paul Taylor, Normative Discourse (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961), 
chap vi. 
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pressuring will eventually grind out a 
new regulation. If a complaint is di- 
rected at identifiable public officials and 
activities within the range of their au- 
thority, there is a more or less reason- 
akle way for them to respond. Having 
won a concession, the dissidents then 
relax the pressure, and the institutional 
routines go on, now modified by a new 
rezulation. 

In the present dissatisfaction of 
peverty-stricken Negroes and in the un- 
rest in the poor nations, many of the 
complaints are not well-defined. The 
dissidents’ spokesmen cannot, in a re- 
sponsible manner, say: “We'll take the 
pressure off, if you will modify practices 
A, B, and C.” The trouble is not within 
the power or jurisdiction of any one 
organization. The trouble is that mil- 
lions of would-be wage earners do not 
have the skills and the cultural back- 
ground that can be used in present-day 
industry and government. ‘They offer 
common labor at a time when unskilled 
manual labor is useless, even in field 
hands. 


JUSTICE FOR PREINDUSTRIAL PEOPLE 


Our institutions are geared for well- 
organized complaints by people who 
have some bargaining power; they are 
not responsive to unlettered misery. I 
was in the office of William Leiserson 
on the day that the Truman Commis- 
sion reported its findings on migratory 
agricultural labor. I shall never forget 
Leiserson’s comment on the report that 
he had helped to draft. He said, “You 
can’t give people rights.” 

The same comment can be made 
about the preindustrial population of a 
territory like Vietnam. They are not 
ready to spell out the conditions on 
which they will co-operate with any of 
their self-proclaimed friends, the friends 
who are fighting one another for the 
privilege. In a world that has lost its 


isolating barriers, one cannot give 
such people freedom. We should have 
learned that in our dealings with the 
American Indians. 

Senator Goldwater and the Far Right 
are correct in their contention that the 
leaders of American business and gov- 
ernment cannot give preindustrial people 
a good life in an industrial civilization. 
They do not make demands that ordi- 
nary pressure-group politics or litigation 
can satisfy. 

I hasten to add that I do not agree 
with the Far Right in their suggestion 
that police power or military coercion 
will stop the disorders. Nor do I recom- 
mend Marxist or neo-Marxist plans 
for destroying all agrarian institutions. 
There are other courses of action that 
should be seriously explored. 

Among the alternatives is the estab- 
lishment of subsidized or protected in- 
dustries that will continue to employ 
unskilled labor until the day, if that day 
ever comes, when everyone is equipped 
to compete for skilled jobs. The “eco- 
nomic development” theorists on the 
White House staff strike me as spokes- 
men for a fanatical nineteenth-century 
evolutionism, an evolutionism that also 
afflicts the Soviet strategists. Just be- 
Cause we are rapidly shifting to an 
automated technology, they apparently 
think that the whole world has to 
change over to the “latest thing.” This 
is all right, so far as the great bulk of 
our goods and services are concerned, 
But why should there not be preindus- 
trial islands in the automated sea, where 
preindustrial men can earn a living in 
self-respect? 

The alternative is not a completely 
automated world with a highly skilled 
population. The alternative is auto- 
mated organizations, employing part of 
the people, while the others are doled 
out enough benefits to keep them voting 
the straight ticket. Granting that our 
politicians are most skillful brokers, I 
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say that they cannot make a deal that 
will stick. 


THE MANAGERIAL MORAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


In summary, the moral consciousness 
of America’s managerial class includes at 
least three kinds of duties: (1) respect 
for rights and interests that have be- 
come part of our mores as a result of 
challenges and responses in times past; 
(2) recognition of current demands that 
are in the process of being defined and 
sanctioned—at this point we say, “I 
know I have an obligation here, but 
there are details that have to be worked 
out”;* (3) awareness of contractual 
obligations, resulting from agreements 
and acquiescences that have not yet 
become “custom and usage.” 

It is generally assumed that dissatis- 
fied groups can, by pressure politics and 
economic coercion, force a recognition 
of the need for new agreements, that 
bargaining in good faith will produce 
new agreements, and that, eventually, 
some of these agreements will become 
part of the mores. This conception of 
rights and duties has broken down in 
the relations of industrialized and pre- 
industrial groups, both within the 
United States and in the poor countries 
that are concentrated in tropical and 
subtropical latitudes. The current un- 
rest of preindustrial peoples does not 
produce a healthy struggle that pro- 
gresses from Stage 1 to Stage 2 to 
Stage 3. The leaders of the Establish- 
ment are waiting in vain for actionable 
demands that can serve as the basis for 
modifying the ongoing policies of exist- 
ing organizations. People who have 
only nuisance value in a sophisticated 
economy cannot make that kind of de- 
mand, regardless of what some of their 
spokesmen say. A man who does not 


6 This type of obligation has been nezlected 
by the philosophers. 


know Middle C is not going to be satis- 
fied by an opportunity to compete with 
Van Cliburn. A man who can barely 
read is not likely to be pacified by the 
opportunity to buy a forty thousand 
dollar house in the suburbs. 

I do not wish to turn the clock back, 
as proposed by some of our apocalyptic 
aesthetes. I believe in the rapidly 
evolving American way of life, and en- 
dorse the kind of political and mana- 
gerial morality that has outmoded P. T. 
Barnum, Boss Tweed, and the Robber 
Barons. But this morality is irrelevant 
when tribal peoples and large numbers 
of former serfs are suddenly brought 
into competition with high-skill opera- 
tives. Job corps and retraining pro- 
grams are not likely to industrialize full- 
grown men, and it-is doubtful that 
Headstart Programs will bring a major- 
ity of the next generation into full par- 
ticipation in an electrically powered 
society, 

The moral crisis is a constitutional 
crisis, not only in Washington and Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago, but also in 
Bogota and Calcutta, Perhaps, some of 
us can more easily grasp the constitu- 
tional crisis when we look at India than 
when we think about the United States. 
Nehru wanted to industrialize India rap- 
idly. Gandhi kept talking about the vil- 
lages and a revival of handicrafts. For 
the long run, Nehru may have had a 
better goal. For the short run, Gandhi 
sensed the realities. The reality was 
forty million former villagers who did 
not have a way of honorably earning a 
living. 

I say that the moral crisis is a consti- 
tutional crisis, for industries that make 
much use of common labor cannot today 
compete on equal terms with General 
Dynamics, General Electric, General 
Foods, and the other Generals. To 
subsidize and protect such industries 
and their related services would threaten 
and possibly demoralize the Estab- 
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lishment. Is our boasted pluralism 
pluralistic enough to stand that kind 
of strain? 


I hope that that is what is on the 
moral agenda of American business and 
government. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: It seems to me, from my own 
reading and observation, that the prob- 
lem with ethics in government and busi- 
ness today is not so much a question of 
ethics, but the problem of bureauc- 


racy itself; that the outstanding thinker | 


on government in the twentieth cen- 
tury would have to be Parkinson; and 
that the whole world is involved in 
Parkinson’s law. Would you comment 
on this? 


A: Many of the problems of bu- 
reaucracy would not afflict us if our 
great-grandparents had not begotten so 
many children. If we were not here, 
with so many of our relatives, we could 
dispense with much of the bureaucracy. 
Let me speak about organizations that 
I know better than big governments or 
big industrial corporations, namely, big 
universities. If you have thousands of 
students instead of hundreds or scores, 
you will find inevitably that there are 
some bureaucratic processes developing 
to deal with people as numbers. I agree 
with my friends that numbers are very 
irritating, especially when a clerk is 
dealing with your number and does not 
care about you as a person. My answer 
to your question is that we are not going 
to invent some nonbureaucratic institu- 
tion as long as we do not believe in real 
population control, and J am afraid that 
we would have to reduce the population 
to get away from bureaucracy. 

Now, my alternative is that every 
human being is entitled to one society, 
one group, at least, in which he is not a 
mere number. I realize on the basis of 


my personal observations, as well as by 
reading what the sociologists are record- 
ing, that there are large numbers of 
people, particularly in the big cities, who 
do not have any society that is worth 
living in, in which they are more than a 
number. I have no sympathy with the 
move to get rid of numbers, I think 
that people who are advocating that are 
really advocating race suicide at this 
stage of the game. I do advocate at- 
tempts to provide every human being 
with a human environment in which he 
can live at least part of his life. 


Q: It seems from what I have read 
and from my observation that bureauc- 
racies tend often to increase out of all 
relation to the population. For exam- 
ple, with the declining number of Ameri- 
can farmers, there are more and more 
bureaucrats in state, local, and federal 
government working with the problems 
of agriculture. I think that the most 
remarkable instance of this is the one 
that Parkinson himself uses—the British 
Colonial Office’s having increased in 
numbers almost three times in the pe- 
riod in which the empire was dissolving. 
Do not bureaucracies, therefore, have a 
life of their own? And is this not one 
of the principal problems—paper-push- 
ing, as opposed to getting anything ac- 
tually done? 


A: But this is the kind of problem 
with which we can deal by ordinary 
political processes: that is, every once 
in a while, we have an election, and we 
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throw the rascals out. Now, I am in 
favor of throwing the rascals out. I am 
surprised that more politicians have not 
been clever enough to use as campaign 
issues the excessive bureaucracies devel- 
oped in some parts of our government, 
and, I would say, in some parts of our 
industrial empires. I once had a student 
who was working for a public utility, 
and he said that in his office, there were 
people standing up to talk to the people 
who were sitting down. There is over- 
staffing in a number of places today, not 
just in government. We find these little 
empires which are protected somehow, 
and we need people like Senator Wil- 
liams of Delaware to deal with them. I 
do not know what else we need him for, 
but this we need him for. 


Q: Would you care to address your- 
self to the ethical problem posed by the 
infiltration of American business by 
organized crime? 


A: Well, there is an issue of THE 
ANNALS of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science which deals 
with that topic. I am not really compe- 
tent to speak on organized crime. I 
lived, at one time, two blocks . from 
Murray Humphrey, but we did not be- 
come very well acquainted. He did 
branch out into some supposedly legiti- 
mate business. 

I think that there are two types of 
problems, at least, that need to be dis- 
tinguished here. One is that people who 
have obtained a lot of money in illegal 
ways sometimes look around for more 
respectable kinds of work in which to 
invest, and if they will reform at that 
point, I do not see anything to get ex- 
cited about, any more than we get ex- 
cited about the fact that some of the 
descendants of the Robber Barons are 
now very respectable businessmen. Asa 


friend of mine in another country (which 
shall be nameless) once said: “Don’t 
ask very much about legal titles here 
because many of them go back to mur- 
der.” For example, it is no secret that, 
in the 1930’s, there were beer-runners 
who realized that that business was 
over and looked around for something 
else to do. Some of them obtained 
charters to organize labor unions. In at 
least one of the cases that came to my 
attention, the man did not become a re- 
putable labor organizer. He was a labor 
racketeer. Where dirty money goes into 
so-called legitimate business, the ques- 
tion is whether the people with the dirty 
money are still going to play dirty. 
That is one kind of problem. 

The other problem is that of “muscle” 
—coercion. For instance, in the “juice 
racket,” there are degrees of coercion in 
dealing with, particularly, small loans. 
I should say that this is the kind of 
problem that our institutions and our 
habits are capable of solving. 


Q: Will you comment specifically on 
the kind of collusion exemplified in an 
article that appeared in the paper the 
other day with regard to alleged con- 
nections between organized crime and 
one of the nation’s larger department 
store chains? 


A: Cases of collusion between repu- 
table corporations and local govern- 
ments and the disreputable elements in 
the community are not new in Ameri- 
can life, and there is a well-known 
formula for getting rid of this kind of 
difficulty. Such problems, it seems to 
me, do not baffle us in the way that the 
problem of taking care of large numbers 
of people who are not prepared to par- 
ticipate in our industrial and business 
life baffles us. It seems to me that 
American institutions are quite capable, 
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in the long run, to deal with so-called 
criminal elements. 


Q: You say, I believe, that business 
and government leaders have, as a 
result of pressures put on them, devel- 
oped concern for associates, confed- 
erates, and people whom they serve. 
Do you think that this concern has been 
incorporated psychologically, or will it 
disappear when the pressure disappears? 
And do you think that we, as a people, 
have evolved, psychologically, a sense of 
humanism? 


A: I do not think that all concern 
disappears with the cessation of pres- 
sure. Take misrepresentation in ad- 
vertising as an example. Periodically, 
we have had noisy legislative hearings 
and campeigns of denunciation of the 
advertising fraternity and of various 
other kinds of merchandisers, with the 
result that the criticized tradesmen have 
then drawn up codes of ethics. The 
advertisers drew up their first codes of 
ethics about 1905. Once the code is es- 
tablished (or, in an agency or a market- 
ing department, once practices are es- 
tablished), the next generation takes 
these rules rather for granted. One sees 
the same thing happening in elimination 
of racial discrimination in hiring and 
promotions, or, in some cases, aS was 
often the case in banks, discrimination 
on account of religion. Once the rule 
has been established, at least a consid- 
erable part of the next generation takes 
it as part of the institutional homework. 
It is not a matter of option anymore. 
Now, if you are asking whether there is 
rigorous respect for all of the rules that 
are on the books (either in the statutes 
or in codes of ethics), the answer, of 
course,isno. We do not usually achieve 
100 per cent compliance where some 
moral issue has been raised. 


Q: I am particularly concerned 
about the ethics of businessmen. I find 
that they observe the rule of pragmatic 
expediency. If something will work, 
they have the feeling that it is all right. 
They have completely dissociated any 
religious beliefs or morality from their 
business decisions. Of course, they 
rationalize it by saying: “Competitively, 
I have to do these things or otherwise 
PI be bankrupt.” Especially, in my 
profession [accounting], I do a large 
amount of work for them at income tax 
season, and I am terribly concerned, and 
somewhat embarrassed, at the curve balls 
that some of these fellows try to throw. 
Even their contributions to charitable 
organizations are terribly inflated. I 
cannot reconcile that with the fact that 
many of these businessmen are osten- 
sibly, and for public consumption, very 
good members of churches. Now, what 
is the value of church and the Ten Com- 
mandments when these fellows observe 
only the Eleventh Commandment, 
“Don’t get caught”? 


A: J would agree that as far as what 
I call ordinary business ethics is con- 
cerned, not many people relate that to 
their theology or their religious beliefs. 
However, on the matter of doing some- 
thing about the large numbers of people 
now said to be unemployable, there is 
considerable relating of that to people’s 
religious beliefs. In other words, I 
consider that issue to be the important 
one. That is the problem for which we 
have not worked out a formula. As far 
as cheating on income tax is concerned, 
the thing that amazes me is the differ- 
ence between this country and some 
other countries: that is, there are very 
few people who do not pay any tax in 
this country, but I could mention a few 
countries where there are people who do 
not pay taxes. I am quite sympathetic 
with Cameron Hawley (I believe that 
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he is a Pennsylvanian) in his denunci- 
ation of our business immorality—our 
lying and cheating with reference to 
taxes—but it seems to me that these 
matters can become rather routine prob- 
lems. There is not anything really 
puzzling. It is just a question of 
whether we are going to do something 
that we can live with. Whereas, when 
we come to the problems of racial dis- 
crimination and our relation to foreign 


economies, there are some puzzlers that 
make us ask: “What really is right?” 
It is at that point, I think, that many 
people make some reference to their 
theology, their basic philosophical be- 
liefs, which I am quite aware is often not 
very helpful. You may recall what 
Santayana once said: “The common 
man’s philosophy is like an old wife. 
She gives him no pleasure, but he can- 
not live without her.” 


Anonymity, Dissent, and Individual Integrity 
in America 
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HE sixties of the twentieth century 

have been characterized by a rest- 
lessness which has but few exact paral- 
lels in the experience of the United 
States. First came the wave of sit- 
ins during the civil rights movement 
and, following that, the increasing self- 
confidence of black men as exemplified 
in demonstrations, boycotts, and civil 
disobedience, Then appeared a series 
of student revolts, which are still 
very much with us. After 1965, with 
escalation of military hostilities in Viet- 
nam, came greatly expanded antiwar 
dissent. Since 1967, these three cur- 
rents have often tended to coalesce and 
their techniques to exhibit fundamental 
dissatisfaction with orthodox processes 
of social change. 

To be sure, these tendencies are still 
exemplified in only a minority of the 
American people. But that minority has 
been growing and includes some of the 
most significant segments of the popula- 
tion—writers, students, teachers, and 
even politicians. Moreover, the active 
minority probably speak for many more 
than themselves. 

All this has taken place in an era of 
economic prosperity without parallel in 
American history and in a decade 
which followed the epoch of compulsive 
conformity which we associate with 
McCarthyism. 

It is small wonder that many are 
asking about the background of this 
disquietude. Some are puzzled and dis- 
traught by radical criticism of any kind. 
Many who uncritically accept economic 
interpretations of politics cannot under- 
stand why a people who “never had it 
so good” should, seemingly overnight, 
desert ordinary political methods and 
even reject such values as those which 
exalt material prosperity. Yet others 
see rebellion as a harbinger of bad for- 
tune or of decline. This is particularly 
true as they view the struggles in the 
colleges. Why, they ask, do we have 


such stubborn and rebellious young peo- 
ple? Most of the critics, to be sure, 
do not recognize that this query has 
been raised in virtually every generation 
since at least the time of Hesiod. But 
it is still a question which deserves some 
kind of answer; and to respond to it 
against the background of American 
culture may involve us in unique as well 
as universal explanations. 

Aside from the question of the back- 
ground and context of events is the issue 
of justification, if any. When all aber- 
rations are excluded, how, if at all, can 
we vindicate morally this age of revolt? 
Does it represent an advance in moral 
consciousness over previous generations, 
or a retreat? 

Finally, the moralist will wish to ask 
whether some of the methods of dis- 
senters can be defended. He must ex- 
amine the means used by the protestors, 
suggest criteria for judging the legiti- 
macy of the means, and relate the ques- 
tion of methods to issues of both indi- 
vidual integrity and social change. 


Unrest: BACKGROUND, PRECEDENTS, 
AND EXPLANATIONS 


The background for the unrest of our 
day can be discerned in the general 
tradition of American dissent; in the 
tendency for industrial society and its 
imperatives to produce feelings of ano- 
nymity, against which the individual re- 
volts; and in the fact that the very 
economic abundance in which Americans 
take so much pride establishes a ma- 
terial condition for the development 
of psychological disquietude and moral 
concern. 

The American tradition, some tend 
to forget, while sometimes exhibiting 
phases of compulsive conformity and 
repression, is often the story of rebellion 
and dissent. If protestors against con- 
scription in our day burn their draft 
cards, those who helped make the Amer- 
ican Revolution burned revenue stamps 
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and threw tea in the ocean. The United 
States was born in acts of civil dis- 
obedience and through dissent generally. 

And the history of dissent need 
only be chronicled to remind us that 
twentieth-century protest carries on a 
Geeply embedded pattern of conduct. 
Something like what the British call the 
Nonconformist Conscience is very much 
part and parcel of American life. There 
have been dissenters in religion, the re- 
sult being a sectarianism which is the 
wonder of the world. In the nineteenth 
century, the quest for utopian communi- 
ties often assumed expressions which 
outraged conventional morality, the 
Oneida Community, for example, exalt- 
ing both communism of sexual love and 
communism of material goods. 

Dissent and conscience with respect to 
slavery took a diversity of forms, in- 
cluding deliberate flouting of the law, 
notably in connection with the rescue 
of fugitive slaves. 

Nor have minorities been loath to 
protest the wars of the past. A militia 
company threw down its arms at the 
border when ordered to invade Canada 
during the War of 1812—on the ground 
that the Constitution did not authorize 
use of the militia for invasion of another 
country. During the Mexican War, 
many of the ablest men were outspoken 
in their condemnation of President Polk, 
the young Abraham Lincoln denouncing 
the war from his seat in Congress. The 
Civil War had its Copperheads and its 
anticonscription riots. Anti-imperialists 
bitterly denounced the Spanish Amer- 
ican War and the war against the Fili- 
pinos, calling attention to the atrocities 
committed by American troops. In 
World War I, many served jail terms 
for refusing to support the war, includ- 
ing the great Socialist leader Eugene V. 
Debs. 

The rebellions of our day, then, have 
ample precedents, back to the very 
beginning of the American experience. 


Much of the contemporary dissent, 
however, is rooted particularly in cer- 
tain conditions which industrialism 
tends to impose on the culture. Ex- 
treme division of labor isolates the 
worker from the final product of his 
work and often leads to a feeling of 
meaninglessness. Whatever the material 
benefits of the machine, moreover, it 
tends to demand of the worker adjust- 
ments in his manner of life which he is 
often loath to give or which outrage his 
sense of dignity. Thus, the ways in 
which the laborer schedules his time 
must be fitted into the needs of the 
machine, regardless of personal conveni- 
ence. The worker’s routine must be- 
come, as we say, “like clock-work.” 
The rhythm of his life is literally at- 
tached to the ticking of the clock. Mi- 
nutely subdivided labor, too, must be 
co-ordinated, and co-ordination implies 
bureaucracy in the industrial process. 
Not only is the worker forced to bow to 
the machine, he is also compelled to fit 
into the routinized directives of a 
bureaucratic hierarchy. 

Nor are these tendencies confined to 
the industrial process as such. Subdi- 
vision of labor affects the professions, 
education, and, indeed, the whole fabric 
of life. The tendency of industrialism 
is to separate men from one another 
psychologically and to substitute imper- 
sonal for personal relations. When one 
pays one’s bill, one must not bend the 
IBM card, for the machine needs unbent 
cards—the person must adjust his habits 
to the needs of the machine, since the 
machine cannot adjust to him. Educa- 
tion tends to become like a factory, with 
graduates as “products” at the end of 
the conveyor belt. During the Berkeley 
student revolt, some students carried 
cards which ironically said: “Human 
being. Please do not bend or mutilate.” 
Once, when my grades were late (as 
they usually are), the Dean’s secretary 
called and asked when they would be 
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submitted. I told her I did not know, 
since it all depended on how rapidly I 
read my papers. But she continued to 
press me, Finally, I said, “perhaps by 
Tuesday.” To this, she responded, very 
solemnly, “I certainly hope they will be 
in by then. The machines are waiting.” 

Personality is a mysterious whole 
which transcends its parts and reaches 
into eternity. But the demands of in- 
dustrialism, and of the bureaucratic 
structures which it requires, are suspi- 
cious of personality. Personality cannot 
be “rationalized.” Hence it must be 
undermined to fit the machine. The 
cult of numbers is the result. Each of 
us is reduced to a series of numbers. 
Mere names cannot satisfy the machine 
and the bureaucratic co-ordinators of 
industrialized society. Thus, each of us 
becomes one number for Social Secu- 
rity; another for car registration; a 
third for mailing purposes; a fourth for 
the needs of the credit card machine; 
a fifth, if one is a student, for registra- 
tion in the university; yet another 
when one is finally “processed”—a ubiq- 
uitous word in our day—for burial. 
Numberhood is the reverse of personal- 
ity and namehood, and it symbolizes 
one facet of that anonymity which 
scholars find so characteristic of complex 
society. 

Confronted by the anonymity, alien- 
ation, and sheer complexity character- 
istic of advanced industrialism, it is not 
surprising that many human beings 
revolt in a variety of ways. Some, like 
the hippies, may simply seek to with- 
draw, in the hope of restoring person- 
ality. The early history of the labor 
movement was a protest against many of 
the more obvious imperatives of the 
machine-—the “tyranny of the clock”: 
the arbitrary boss; the sheer violence 
through which the system sought to 
discipline workers. Rebellion is often 
against impersonal bureaucracy, what- 
ever its guise. Thus, men rebel against 


the military bureaucracy which proc- 
esses men (or rather numbers) for the 
slaughter of war; or against educational 
bureaucracies, for whom students some- 
times become mere statistics useful in 
gaining appropriations to expand the 
bureaucracies, 

The passive acceptance of the cen- 
trality and primacy of technological and 
economic values produces slums against 
which men, sorely wounded in their 
sense of personal worth, sharply react. 
When these men are also black in 
color, the alienation and the revolt are 
compounded. 

The human being needs organization 
and technology, to be sure; but both 
tend to become ends in themselves, to 
be idols which men, for a time, worship. 
When this tendency is pushed beyond a 
certain point, however, human personal- 
ity can accept it no longer: there is a 
rejection of idolatry and an effort to 
overcome alienation. 

Finally, and somewhat ironically, the 
very affluence produced by industrialism 
provides material conditions which may 
lead to psychological disquietude and, 
in some circumstances, greater social 
and moral awareness. ‘The person, no 
longer quite as disturbed about the next 
meal as before, may become conscious of 
social inequity and, through introspec- 
tion, worried about conflicting values 
and passions within himself. As St. 
Augustine seems to suggest in The City 
of God, once we are assured of a certain 
measure of material comfort, spiritual 
disquietude often sets in, which can be 
stilled only when the soul finds an inte- 
grating point or purpose which will 
dominate its life and in which it can 
find ultimate fulfillment. Given a cer- 
tain economic well-being, men may have 
time and inclination to reflect on the 
larger purposes of life, including issues 
of right and wrong. In our day, more- 
over, mass communications—themselves 
the product of at least relative affluence 
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—make us instantly aware of the dis- 
quietudes and revolts of others, which 
may profoundly affect our own conduct. 

That threats of revolution and sharp 
assions in society arise in communities 
which have begun to be well-off eco- 
nomically—trelative to the past and to 
others—-and not in communities which 
exist at the very lowest points in the 
economic scale is a proposition now 
widely accepted by scholars. The phe- 
nomenon of relative deprivation arises 
when men have a moment to envision 
what might be, but has not yet been 
achieved. The French Revolution oc- 
curred in a society whose material well- 
being was higher than that of many 
other nations. The disquietude of mod- 
ern American blacks has arisen at a 
time when average economic well-being 
of American Negroes is considerably 
higher than it was a generation ago, and 
much higher—despite discrimination by 
whites—than that of most persons in 
the world. 

Thus, current unrest must be seen 
against the background of a tradition 
of dissent in the United States, as a 
reaction to the kinds of alienation and 
anonymity erupting in a highly complex 
technological society, and as arising 
ander economic conditions which pro- 
vide the context for reflection, criticism 
of merely materialist values, and in- 
creased awareness. This is, of course, 
no exhaustive analysis of our current 
discontents, but it indicates a few of the 
iactors which must be understood if we 
are to comprehend what might otherwise 
seem erratic and inexplicable. 


THE JUSTIFICATION FOR DISSENT 


To sketch the background and con- 
text of modern dissent is not to justify 
it, any more than a biographical, socio- 
logical, and psychological explanation of 
a murderer justifies his act. Dissenters 
have been motivated by many consid- 
erations, including the power of un- 


realized ideals embedded in the culture. 
But to know this is not necessarily to 
give dissenting acts moral support. One 
must ask not merely whether and how 
dissenters justify their position but also 
whether a given dissenting position it- 
self can legitimately be defended. 

Let us maintain at the outset that, 
regardless of the merits of a particular 
protest, it is desirable that the protest 
be given expression in some form, From 
the viewpoint of society, this is true if 
for no other reason than that feelings 
and convictions which remain purely 
private tend to fester within the person, 
only to be released publicly later on in 
more irrational forms. Beliefs which 
cannot be expressed, even radically, go 
underground and emerge eventually in 
the form of violence and physical de- 
struction. ‘This is true whatever the 
nature of the beliefs, and the commu- 
nity is thus the loser. 

But apart from the loss to society, a 
dissenting opinion which does not find 
expression—even, sometimes, to the ex- 
tent of civil disobedience-—may do ir- 
retrievable harm to personality; for 
personality is a fragile thing and its 
integrity—or wholeness—tends to be 
eroded when vigorous expression is de- 
nied. If we place a high value on 
personality, then, we must allow it a 
wide measure for maneuver and dissent. 
For his own part, the dissenter is at- 
tacking himself and undermining the 
basis for his own personal existence if 
he cannot reflect his feelings and dis- 
contents publicly, even if he does so at 
the expense of some inconvenience to 
others. From this point of view, dis- 
sent is justified, whatever its substance 
and even if it does not attain large-scale 
social objectives. 

But the larger question still remains: 
Can we justify morally the substance of 
widely heralded recent dissent? Not 
always, perhaps, for the objectives of the 
dissenters have varied quite widely. But 
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if we use the civil rights movement, the 
student revolt, and antiwar activity as 
examples, the dissent is amply justified, 
in its ends, on moral grounds. 

There is little point in belaboring at 
length the moral claims of civil rights 
advocates. Unfortunately, the history of 
American society has been one of treat- 
ing black men essentially as things, not 
as persons. While the Civil War gave 
the appearance of liberating the slave, it 
left a heritage of bitterness and irration- 
ality which made true liberation more 
difficult; and the moralist will see in the 
outcome of the war a lesson for libera- 
tion movements in our day—to seek 
liberation through mass violence is like 
demanding hot ice. Long ago, Gunnar 
Myrdal—in An American Dilemma— 
called our attention to the gulf between 
professions of equality, so much a part 
of the American tradition, and the 
actual way in which black men have 
been viewed by both Southern and 
Northern white men. If white America 
is now confronted by a serious crisis in 
this respect, it is because for three hun- 
dred years we have sown the wind of 
racism and are now reaping the whirl- 
wind of a sometimes irrational revolt. 
To change the Biblical figure, our 
fathers ate sour grapes and their chil- 
dren’s and great-grandchildren’s teeth 
have been set on edge. 
man’s many acts of rebellion, one sees 
a basic protest against being viewed as 
an anonymous thing. Our age is much 
more aware of all this than earlier gen- 
erations of Americans, which found even 
men like Jefferson and Lincoln ambi- 
valent in their attitudes to Negroes. In 
this sense, there has been genuine moral 
progress. 

At the same time, we should beware 
of what might be called the immorality 
of racism in reverse. In the noble 
struggle to emancipate black men, it is 
very easy to allow our sense of corpo- 
rate guilt to drive us into betraying 
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other ideals. Thus, at the “New Poli- 
tics” conference at Chicago, during the 
late summer of 1967, the overwhelming 
majority of whites consented to give the 
tiny black bloc a weight equal to that 
of the much more numerous whites in 
the decisions of the convention: the 
principle of individual equality, regard- 
less of race, was surrendered. Moral 
progress is not to be achieved through 
separatism based on skin color but 
rather by means of attitudes which are 
color-blind. Racism has been so dis- 
astrous in the past that it would be a 
pity if we were to revive it now. 

The degree to which we can justify 
many of the student rebellions depends, 
of course, on what we think the objec- 
tives of education should be and on how 
we believe it should be organized. As 
we have suggested earlier, higher educa- 
tion in the United States, in part, re- 
flects certain general tendencies in the 
culture—the inertia of an often inflexi- 
ble organization and the technological 
revolution, with its factorylike impera- 
tives, its stimulation of anonymity, and 
the tendency for technology to become 
an end rather than a mere means. Just 
as the citizen finds himself reduced to 
a series of numbers, so the student, 
particularly in a large graduate-study- 
oriented institution (a multiversity, to 
use Clark Kerr’s expression), sees him- 
self as a zero or a statistic—a kind of 
faceless consumer of education, being 
prepared to fit into the technological 
scheme of things. The anonymity of 
the general society is reflected in edu- 
cation, and education, in turn, tends to 
perpetuate the anonymity. I have it 
from a Ph.D. at a famous university 
that during the course of his graduate 
studies, he saw his adviser only a very 
few times. The adviser gave his dis- 
sertation only a cursory reading. When 
the student was ready to seek a teaching 
position, he asked his adviser for a letter 
of recommendation. The adviser con- 
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sented in these words: “You write the 
letter of recommendation for yourself 
and I'll sign it.” And so the student 
went out to seek his fortune. 

Now, insofar as the student rebellions 
of our time—those at Berkeley and 
elsewhere—are protests against such in- 
dignities, they must receive our moral 
approbation. To be sure, we must, no 
dcubt, compromise with the demands of 
organization, bureaucracy, and the cur- 
rent fads of the academy, but there 
comes a point beyond which we cannot 
go and still preserve any sense of human 
dignity. In the long run, that society 
which reduces its students to mere num- 
bers is doomed, whatever its technologi- 
cal accomplishments. When students 
become mere means to the end of ag- 
grandizing an institution or filling slots 
in an industrial machine, then revolt is 
not only justified but becomes morally 
obligatory. Students of our day are, on 
the whole, much more aware of moral 
issues than have been most student 
generations of the twentieth century, 
and this in itself represents a net gain. 
Whether it will lead to yet further 
progress, depends, in part, on how the 
general society responds. 

As for the claims of the antiwar move- 
ment, they become more pressing every 
day. We have erected in the United 
States, not a welfare state but a warfare 
state, as Fred Cook in The Warfare 
State and Tristram Coffin in The Armed 
Society have pointed out. The moral 
and political ideal of democracy has 
always contradicted the imperatives in- 
volved in war and preparation for war. 
Today, this tension between democracy 
and the demands of war has reached a 
breaking point. War demands secrecy, 
deception, autocracy; democracy, just 
the reverse. War calls for destruction 
and for violation of every tenet of mo- 
rality which we claim to exalt; democ- 
racy has as its center respect for per- 
sonality and support for every moral 


notion sustaining or related to that 
respect. 

The war in Vietnam has been merely 
a dramatic exhibition of the threat of 
militarism in American life. Not only 
is it illegal (Congress has never declared 
war, and United Nations Charter re- 
quirements have not been observed); 
but it is clearly immoral (whether on 
“absolutist” pacifist grounds or accord- 
ing to traditional “just war” standards). 
The protestors have always seen this. 
They have seen, too, the double stan- 
dard of morality which condemns vio- 
lence by Negroes seeking to gain equal- 
ity but supports the systematic violence 
and destruction committed by the gov- 
ernment in Vietnam. More and more, 
it becomes clear that violence—whether 
by Negroes, the government, or the Na- 
tional Liberation Front—cannot eman- 
cipate and cannot, at least without an 
overwhelmingly disproportionate cost, 
achieve anything that we customarily 
term good. 

Essentially, the dissenters rightly 
see war as a deadly threat to the cen- 
tral values of Judaeo-Christian culture. 
Those values cannot possibly be recon- 
ciled with the demands of war. Hence 
the draft-card burner; the student ob- 
structionist; the aider and abettor of 
those who violate the conscription laws; 
the youths who flee to Canada, as from 
a plague. It is ironic that thousands of 
Americans whose ancestors fled Europe 
to escape the degradation of military 
conscription are now condemning Amer- 
icans who flee to Canada for similar 
reasons. ‘The protestors see this irony. 

Many of the war dissenters have been 
emancipated from the myths and shib- 
boleths which affected earlier genera- 
tions. They no longer believe in the 
notion of a “righteous” war—it is too 
much like proposing to go to the moon 
astride a broomstick. They no longer 
believe that the United States has been 
guiltless in causing earlier wars or in 
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the methods it has used. They are 
familiar with the wiping out of Indian 
villages; the “water cure” of the Fili- 
pino insurrection; the murder of prison- 
ers of war during World War II; and 
the frightful slaughter of civilians in 
Vietnam. In their greater sophistication 
about such matters, war dissenters in 
our day are in advance of those who 
took antiwar positions earlier in Amer- 
ican history. In this respect, they may 
indicate that the United States is finally 
growing up and is discarding some of 
the self-righteousness which has often 
characterized American attitudes. Un- 
fortunately, the vast mass of Amer- 
cans, whether in government or out of 
it, still remain to be emancipated in 
this respect. 

War protestors, like civil rights and 
student dissenters, hope not only to 
change the public mind but also to 
preserve their own individual integrity. 
Even if social change is not accom- 
plished, the quest for individual integ- 
rity through protest is to be valued as 
an end in itself. 


Tae MEANS: SOCIAL CHANGE AND 
PERSONAL INTEGRITY 


Means and ends are interrelated. 
Granted a considerable legitimacy in 
the objectives of modern protest, what 
means can be regarded as justified? 

How much conscience lies behind our 
modern discontents and how much of 
the disquietude is a kind of compulsive 
reaction to events? ‘This is not an easy 
question to answer. We might turn it 
around and ask: How much genuine 
conscience lies behind conformity to the 
status quo or to policies of the govern- 
ment? The answer would probably 
have to be, “Very little.” Most Amer- 
icans conform to the crowd out of habit 
or because of fear. The acquiescence 
is not a matter of inner conviction. 
This includes most men who enter the 


Army: they are not there primarily be- 
cause their consciences tell them that 
they should enlist but rather because 
they are pushed by external economic or 
legal pressures. Similarly, we have to 
allow for a certain amount of compulsive 
or habitual action in the dissenters. All 
nonconformity is not motivated by con- 
scientious conviction. Some of it is con- 
formity to peer-group pressure and 
some a kind of irrational reaction 
against social demands. 

But granting this, there still remains 
a substantial degree of genuine con- 
science reflected in the restlessness of 
our day, as there was in such earlier 
movements as that against slavery. 

What, then, about conscience concern- 
ing means? 

It might be suggested at the outset 
that once a person has adopted criteria 
which he holds to be right and, through 
reasoning, intuition, and evaluation of 
facts, reaches the conclusion that he 
ought to act in a certain way—once his 
decision is an act of genuine conscience, 
in other words—then he is is morally 
obliged to act in accordance with his 
decision, even though the community 
may reject his conclusions. There can 
be no higher authority than conscience, 
in this sense of the term—not the State 
and not the opinions of other men. For 
if the individual does not regard his own 
deepest convictions as obligatory, he 
surrenders his soul. Thus, if he should 
reach the conclusion that his highest 
obligation is to assassinate the Presi- 
dent, then he ought to begin making 
preparations to do so. One must follow 
one’s conscience wherever it may lead, 
even, as St. Thomas Aquinas would put 
it, a conscience which to others may 
appear objectively wrong. Thus, throw- 
ing blood on draft-board records, burn- 
ing draft cards, or even burning houses, 
may conceivably be expressions of genu- 
ine conscience. ‘This is not to say, of 
course, that the law and the community 
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may not also act out of conscience in 
opposing persons of integrity: at this 
point, we seemingly reach an impasse, 
the final moral judgment of which must 
be left to God. 

This having been made clear, how- 
ever, each of us still has an obligation 
to examine the criteria which ought to 
be taken into consideration before he 
actually reaches his conclusions The 
would-be dissenter, it seems, should give 
the benefit of the doubt to existing law 
(or custom), on the ground that it may 
be a deposit of collective wisdom that 
should be broken, as in civil disobedi- 
ence, only when a strong case can be 
made. This does not mean that law 
should never be deliberately broken—as 
iz has been on occasion in the civil 
rights, student, and antiwar movements 
—but only that we have an obligation 
to obey it, unless we can adduce power- 
ful considerations to the contrary. 

A second criterion ought to be 
whether the proposed act does violence 
to human personalities. In general, pro- 
test movements seek to vindicate the 
claim of the human being to dignity. 
To shoot an individual in the name of 
protecting the universal assertion of hu- 
man dignity is, on its face, a seeming 
contradiction between means and ends. 
it is like the American general saying, 
as he did, that we must destroy a cer- 
tain Vietnamese village in order to save 
it. Mass violence, whether by govern- 
ments or by private individuals, ought 
zo be particularly suspect, since war and 
the violence of so-called revolution are 
indiscriminate and tend to be uncontrol- 
lable. This principle would condemn 
both the war in Vietnam and so-called 
street riots—whatever their purported 
ends. 

The principle of openness might be 
regarded as a third criterion. Before 
the decision is reached as to what kind 
of action one should take, the proposed 
action should be subjected to the scru- 


tiny of outsiders for their criticisms. 
This will constitute a check on one’s 
own mere subjectivity. The decision 
ultimately must be one’s own, but it 
ought not to be reached rashly. ‘This 
is a desideratum applicable equally to 
individuals and to nations. If proposed 
foreign policies of a nation, for example, 
were first to be submitted to the critical 
scrutiny of other nations, they would 
in all likelihood be more intelligent and 
responsible, and what is called the 
“arrogance of power” would not be so 
central. 

Within self-imposed limitations of this 
kind, then, actions could take place; and 
whether or not a particular policy or 
action should be adopted at a given 
time and in a given situation would 
depend on the circumstances of the 
moment and the peculiar consequences 
(judged in terms of the primacy of the 
common good) which one might ex- 
pect from a suggested line of action— 
whether the action involved electoral 
politics, demonstrations, boycotts, or, 
ultimately, civil disobedience. A genu- 
ine conscience will, of course, take into 
consideration possible results, but will 
also understand the difficulty of fore- 
casting them: after reason and judgment 
of facts have gone as far as possible, 
there is still an ultimate leap beyond 
(but not contrary to) reason which 
every conscience must envision. 

It is within some such framework that 
we should view the legitimacy of means 
used in the controversies of our time— 
whether the actors are objectors to the 
status quo or members of the “Estab- 
lishment,” 

By these standards, it would seem, 
the dissenters of our day do not come 
off badly. The movement led by 
Martin Luther King, for example, has 
contributed enormously not only to de- 
veloping consciousness about civil rights, 
but also to our knowledge of the relation 
between ends and means. The past gen- 
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eration has been made acutely conscious 
of the fact that the means shape our 
ends—a central theme in the writings of 
men like Jobn Dewey, Mohandas 
Gandhi, and Aldous Huxley—and the 
civil rights movement has constituted a 
gigantic testing of the proposition. 
The methods of the civil rights strug- 
gle have been emulated in many student 
revolts and in the antiwar struggle. Non- 
violent demonstrations and nonviolent 
resistance constitute imaginative devel- 
opments not only in the technique of 
social change but also, probably, in sug- 
gesting a new approach to national de- 
fense. They help us see that man is not 
foredoomed to accept either the status 
quo of a covert or overt violence, on 
the one hand, or the disastrous road of 
violent revolution, on the other. There 
is an alternative way, that of nonvio- 
lent direct action, which preserves per- 
sonal integrity and at the same time 
contributes to radical social change. 
They also suggest that the issue of na- 
tional defense is not one of passive ac- 
quiescence to invasion versus an uncer- 
tain and violent counterattack—there 
is the third method of nonviolent re- 
sistance which was used with so much 
success by the Norwegians and Danes 
against the Nazis in World War II. 
With unilateral disarmament and organ- 
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ized nonviolent resistance, the United 
States could be far more effectively 
“defended” than it is today (as the late 
military historian Walter Millis once 
admitted in a conversation with me). 

With respect to this vexing issue of 
means, the civil rights movement, the 
students, and the protestors against the 
war in Vietnam have all made signifi- 
cant contributions. It is these contribu- 
tions of method—-symbolized, for ex- 
ample, in such challenges as that of Dr. 
Benjamin Spock and his codefendants, 
in the Montgomery bus strike early in 
the civil rights struggle, and in the sev- 
eral Berkeley student revolts—which are 
among the most significant in recent 
American dissent. Theory and practice 
have gone hand in hand, as they should. 

Activities of this kind have pointed 
the way to an overcoming of anonymity 
and an overcoming equally of social in- 
ertia; and they reflect in considerable 
measure an effort to vindicate personal 
integrity against the forces which tend 
to undermine it. They exemplify what 
existentialists like Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Albert Camus (particularly in The 
Rebel) think of as the role of the rebel 
——to sustain personality in an often im- 
personal world and tear down the bar- 
riers which are always barring the road 
to genuine community. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Assuming that we can ascertain 
the will of the majority, at what time 
should the will of the majority govern? 


A: That is an excellent question, 
and it raises the whole problem, I think, 
of the justification for majority rule. I 
have never seen an adequate justifica- 
tion for majority rule. Locke and all 
the others do not satisfy me. The best 
answer that I can give you is this: that 


one has to make a decision of some sort 
in politics. If it is made by the major- 
ity, it is more likely to be obeyed. Af- 
ter all, the bulk of the society must 
obey what is decided. But that answer 
is not completely satisfactory to me. 
Assuming, however, that majority rule is 
the desideratum, then I would say that 
one should regard the majority precisely 
as one regards a king. I would feel just 
as pained if a majority strung me up by 
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tke neck as J would if a king hanged me 
by the neck. And the majority is as 
much subject to my moral judgment as 
the decision of a king. 


Q: You suggest, by implication, that 
the world has changed a great deal re- 
garding the degree of impersonality that 
exists in it, and you suggest that the 
industrial age has, indeed, hastened the 
development of impersonality. The 
modern industrial worker does not work 
quite as long in a day as his predeces- 
sors did in agricultural pursuits. As a 
young man on a farm, my life was or- 
dered by the seasons and also by the 
ccws Now, this being clearly the case, 
do you really see a great deal of dif- 
ference in the world because the activ- 
ity of an individual man is dictated by 
machines rather than by the seasons or 
the cows? 


A: Jam still debating that issue I 
heve not come to any conclusions. It 
is, however, a very good question, and 
quite legitimate You are quite right in 
saying that as we move from the so- 
called natural rhythm to the industrial 
rhythm, we have different dictators. 
And I am still not convinced that an 
extremely industrialized society is the 
best of all. That is one of the myths in 
the American notion of progress, I think. 
It is one reason for my wanting to sub- 
ject the machine to the political process. 

We do need some machines, although 
I think that there ought to be a selec- 
tive technology The ideal would be to 
have the best of both the natural and 
the industrial rhythms. I would also 
like to point out, however, that much of 
the alleged leisure that industrialism 
has produced is mythical. Sebastian de 
Grazia’s study Of Time, Work, and 
Leisure tried to make this point a num- 
ber of years ago. For example, in our 
industrial society, we have more hours 


off from work, but have to commute 
longer distances. Do we regard com- 
muting time as leisure time? ‘There 
are all sorts of other ways in which the 
industrial age eats into our so-called 
leisure. It is a question that we really 
have not answered, and it is one of the 
most profound questions that each of us 
has to ask himself. 


Q: In your talk, you suggested that 
the principles of nonviolence might be 
applied in international relations, in- 
cluding the idea of unilateral nonvio- 
lence. Would not this approach, if 
it were really tried by one country, in- 
vite the very thing that we are trying to 
avoid: war, attack, on any country 
which tries nonviolence but is opposed 
by a nation which supports violence? 
Would not a better approach to inter- 
national peace be an attempt to create 
the type of conditions in which violence 
would not be used? For example, in his 
talk this morning, Dr. Theobald sug- 
gested certain communications tech- 
niques which might be available within 
a nation-state. If some of the tech- 
niques suggested by Dr. Theobald, and 
also developed by Karl Deutsch, could 
be applied on an international basis, 
would we not be much closer to a perma- 
nent world without war than a strategy 
based on a unilateral nonviolent ap- 
proach would be? 


A: I cannot give an adequate answer 
to this question in the time available, 
but I would say that, generally speak- 
ing, I do not consider it to be a 
matter of either/or. I think that we 
can have both methods, and I was 
impressed by one of the things that 
Dr. Theobald said this morning. It was 
that we need a disarming position be- 
fore we can resolve conflicts I would 
say that a disarming position means a 
disarmed position—that is to say that I 
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would be more likely to resolve my con- 
flicts with you if I do not threaten you 
with death. 

In a new volume published by the 
American Friends Service Committee, in 
which I had a hand—entitled Jn Place 
of War—the whole question is raised 
as to what would happen if, for exam- 
ple, the United States would unilaterally 
disarm. Would the Chinese suddenly 
attack? (It is the Chinese now; later 
on it might be the Soviets or someone 
else; just fill in the blank, and the same 
old question arises.) We conclude in 
that volume that the possibility that 
the Chinese would attack is very re- 
mote. Why would they want to attack? 
If we had a policy of unilateral dis- 
armament, plus a gigantic program for 
international development, in which, for 
example, we dedicated all of our in- 
crease in gross national product each 
year to world development, what would 
the Chinese gain by invasion? 

And if you say that they are hkely to 
be irrational, are they more likely to be 
irrational if we are disarmed than if we 
are armed? It seems to me that all of 
the considerations of this kind point in 
the direction of unilateral disarmament. 
And I would think that it could be 
combined with what I understand Dr. 
Theobald’s position to be. 


Q: You mentioned the anonymity of 
the educational processes in many parts 
of the country. To what degree do you 
think that this anonymity may be 
caused by an excessive number of stu- 
dents who have not really shown any 
considerable expression of academic po- 
tential, have not really shown academic 
accomplishment. 


A: The studies that I have seen tend 
to show that, for example, at Berkeley, 
the people who were most sensitive to 
this question of anonymity—there are 


various other terms for this phenome- 
non, such as alienation, it depends on 
the current jargon—were high achievers 
academically, on the whole, and that 
they had proven their capacity. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many exceptions, 
but there have been some indications at 
Berkeley that this is the case. 


Q: If they have proven their aca- 
demic potential, how, then, would you 
define anonymity in the classroom? 


A: I would understand anonymity 
in the classroom-——almost anywhere—to 
mean a situation where the personality 
that transcends the group is not recog- 
nized. What you are trying to do is to 
press the personality down into the needs 
of organizations and say that this is all 
that personality is. No doubt, a neces- 
sary condition for the growth of the 
personality is membership in a group, 
and even in organizations, to some de- 
gree, but it is not a sufficient condition 
for the growth of personality, and or- 
ganizations and groups always tend to 
want to confine personality solely within 
their rigidities This is what I am sug- 
gesting can happen in the classroom. I 
am guilty, I am sure, of contributing 
to an environment where a person-to- 
person relationship is not established, 
and the student becomes a kind of num- 
ber. The administrator is confronted 
with the problem; teachers are con- 
fronted with it, everyone is confronted 
with it, I think. 


Q: Are you suggesting, further, that 
the students may, perhaps, be made to 
accept the will of the professors? 


A: Sometimes I think they are, yes. 
I think that where there is no feedback 
from the students, where this is not en- 
couraged, particularly in certain types 
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or classes, the student gets the feeling 
that he is being reduced to a kind of 
number, a thing. The ultimate in 
thinghood, of course, is death, I suppose. 
As far as the visible appearance is con- 
cerned, the dead person is indistinguish- 
able from a stone There are all sorts 
of degrees between personhood and 
thinghood, I would think; and that is 
what we are talking about here—in 
every context of life I simply used the 
university as an example. I know 
something about universities, including 
multiversities. 


Q: I wonder whether the concept of 
industrial society is not obsolete. Have 
you ever considered the possibility that 
we are moving from an industrial to a 
postindustrial society? And, therefore, 
rather than being ruled by seasons and 
cows or by machines, are we not being 
ruled by our fellow men—superiors, 
subordinates, and colleagues? 


A: That is a good question. Al- 
though I have never quite understood 
waat is meant by postindustrial society, 
I hear these terms used. I hear people 
say “postindustrial service society.” In 
my talk, I tried to suggest that it was 
not only machines, but also the struc- 
tures of human organization which, it 
seems to me, arise in any complex soci- 
ety. Some preindustrial societies—in 
some cases, complicated commercial soci- 
eties, for example—develop the same 
kind of structures. I think that there is 
a point to what you are saying: that 
then we become subordinate to human 
beings and that the structure of super- 
ordination which develops becomes more 


important, in a way, than the impera- 
tives of the machine. 

But all this is part of the larger 
process about which the question was 
raised earlier: that, whatever you call 
it, industrial or postindustrial, there is 
a move from enslavement to the de- 
mands of nature, in the direction of 
subordination either to technology or to 
other men. This is because of the inter- 
dependence factor, and thus the indi- 
vidual becomes subordinate to a differ- 
ent set of imperatives. 

It is interesting to see how akin are 
the ideals of such great political phi- 
losophers as Aquinas, Rousseau, and 
Marx It would be ideal if we could 
have the advantages of a complex com- 
munity—-and there are admitted advan~ 
tages, whether you call it industrial or 
postindustrial—without the disadvan- 
tages. Now, if we could achieve that, 
we would have a utopia The ideal 
of Thomas Aquinas, as one scholar puts 
it, is association without organization. 
And the ideal of Rousseau, as another 
scholar states it, is a situation in which 
the individual is able to be himself fully 
and yet to belong to others. And, of 
course, the ideal of Karl Marx, as we all 
know, is one in which an individual 
contributes what he can to the com- 
munity and receives in accordance with 
his needs, in a society in which all 
bureaucracy, all armies, all police, and 
the “state” are abolished. Now, I would 
say that these three ideals are very close 
together’ they all point in the direction 
of what some people might call anar- 
chism-——and I do not shy away from that 
word I think that this may be utopian, 
but it is a desideratum. I do not ex- 
pect to see it in my day, and St Thomas 
Aquinas denies that it will come about 
on earth. 


Sexual Promiscuity in America 
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TRICTLY speaking, there has never 

been any sexual promiscuity in 
America—nor, for that matter, any- 
where else in the world—except in re- 
stricted areas, under certain special con- 
ditions, for distinctly limited periods of 
time. For the main dictionary defini- 
tions of the term promiscuous are: 


1 consisting of different elements mixed 
together or mingled without sorting or dis- 
crimination; 2 characterized by a lack of 
discrimination; specifically, engaging in 
sexual intercourse indiscriminately or with 
many persons 


Even the male of the human species 
is rarely totally indiscriminate in his 
choice of female objects: since he usu- 
ally rejects as sex partners members of 
the other sex who are ugly, old, very 
young, physically handicapped, sexually 
listless, very stupid, or closely related to 
him by blood. And, barring prostitutes, 
only the exceptional female is unselec- 
tive in her choice of a sex mate So, 
when true promiscuity exists, we can be 
virtually certain that it is the product 
of a special time and place, and that it 
almost never applies to more than a 
small percentage of the populace who 
are sexually undiscriminating all their 
lives. 

In the more usual sense of the term, 
especially as it is used in the United 
States, promiscuity refers to an indi- 
vidual’s having a good many (say, two 
dozen or more) sex partners during his 
entire lifetime or to his having a few 
bed mates simultaneously or in fairly 
repid succession Such an individual, of 
course, especially if “he” is a “she,” may 
actually be quite discriminating, for he 
or she may have chosen from a very 
large potential number of partners and 
may have slept with a small percentage 
of those who were easily available 
Thus, an attractive female in our soci- 
ety may be propositioned by a hundred 
or more males each yeaf for three dec- 


ades of her life; and even if she ends 
by copulating with a hundred of them 
before she dies, she has quite dis- 
criminatingly granted her sexual favors 
to only about 3 per cent of her most 
importuning suitors! 

Assuming, however, that a promiscu- 
ous individual is one who has sex affairs 
on a rather casual basis, who does not 
require that his amours be truly ama- 
tive, and who beds with a respectable 
(or should we saw _ unrespectable?) 
number of members of the other sex 
during his lifetime, then it can safely 
be said that promiscuity has always to 
some extent been a part of the American 
scene. Thus, we find that in the very 
first century of colonization, our fore- 
fathers were hardly noted for their 
chastity. Baber? tells us that “in 1642 
governor Bradford complained of the 
incontinence of both married and un- 
married persons in Plymouth Early 
church records in many communities re- 
veal frequent cases of discipline for for- 
nication and adultery.” Bridenbaugh ° 
notes: 


Early New Amsterdam was not conspicu- 
ous for its virtue. As contrasted with 
Boston, sexual laxity ran vertically through 
all classes . . At Philadelphia, the num- 
ber of sailors of every nationality and of 
foreign merchants .. led to the intro- 
duction of many of the sorts of debauchery 
which naturally attach to active seaport 
towns .. All observers reported an in- 
crease in sexual immorality at Boston 

Cases of adultery and bastardy multiplied 


In eighteenth-century America, as 
Calhoun è has shown, sexual morality 
was “a very scarce commodity among 
people of the ruling class.” And during 
the nineteenth century, various kinds of 
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promiscuity were rampant among white 
Southerners, mining-camp followers, 
church-led polygamists and communal- 
society residents. freed Negroes, and 
many other groups.* 

In recent decades, evidence of both 
premarital and extramarital promiscuity 
has continued to be shown. Although 
most Americans still lead lives of quiet 
sexual desperation and have actual 
coitus with but few partners during their 
lifetime, a sizable number of males and, 
seemingly, an increasing number of 
females deviate considerably from this 
norm and, for a few or many years, have 
multiple affairs. Virtually every objec- 
tive study of contemporary sex behavior 
that has been done during the last thirty 
years conclusively indicates that we are 
far from being a truly monogamous 
(one mate for a hfetime) or even a very 
monogynous (one mate at a time) 
people." 

Is sexual promiscuity increasing at the 
present timer Most probably, yes. 
Petting to orgasm is becoming the rule 
rather than the exception among large 
segments of our young people; and it is 
the general tendency of many of these 
youngsters to “make out” with almost 
any member of the other sex whom they 
date Premarital intercourse is consid- 
ered to be a requisite to marrying by 
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a large percentage of college-level indi- 
viduals and is also widely engaged in by 
less-educated members of the popula- 
tion who are theoretically opposed to it. 
Certain groups, such as the beatniks and 
the hippies, think nothing of going to 
bed with each other the very first day 
they meet, and are also highly enthusi- 
astic about group sex experiences. Not 
only are literally hundreds of thousands 
of Americans promiscuously homosexual, 
but many basically heterosexual indi- 
viduals now actively seek and find oc- 
casional homosexual encounters as well. 
Mate-swapping is openly practiced by an 
increasing number of people and is en- 
couraged by several widely sold, as well 
as by many privately circulated, publi- 
cations. While common prostitution 
has considerably decreased, the call-girl 
business openly flourishes, and is largely 
supported by highly respectable business 
concerns. Nude living is increasing both 
in organized groups (such as nudist 
camps, which tend to be far more sexu- 
ally liberal today than they were a 
decade ago) and among unorganized 
individuals (who frequently mix it with 
sexual participations). Even group mar- 
riage, which is a difficult practice to 
sustain for any length of time because 
of the problems inherent in finding suit- 
able partners who can maintain domestic 
compatibility with all the other mem- 
bers of a group, has been increasingly 
espoused and carried out during the last 
several years by several enthusiastic 
bands of Americans. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PROMISCUITY 


Although there are many signs, as just 
noted, that sexual promiscuity in Amer- 
ica is increasing at the present time, 
there is no reason to believe that it is 
doing so in enormous leaps and bounds. 
As the Kinsey studies showed, and as 
other sex surveys seem to substantiate, 
human sexual behavior does not tend to 
vary enormously cver the years. Cer- 
tainly, there is a difference between the 
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young male of the nineteenth century 
consorting with prostitutes and his coun- 
terpart of the twentieth century forni- 
cating with the girls he meets at high 
school or college; but in terms of the 
overt number of sex acts with females 
that he performs each year, the differ- 
ence may be slight. The male’s fre- 
quency of sex outlets, from decade to 
decade, does not seem to vary that 
much. 

In the case of overt female sexuality, 
the case may be significantly different. 
In the old days, relatively few prosti- 
tutes or “loose women” could service 
most of the males in their communities 
who desired nonmarital affairs Today, 
much larger percentages of females than 
ever before seem to be engaging in pre- 
marital and extramarital unions. Even 
here, however, the published figures are 
often somewhat deceptive If, for ex- 
ample, the Kinsey figures show (as they 
do) that more than 50 per cent of Amer- 
ican females have premarital intercourse 
and about 25 per cent engage in adul- 
tery, it looks as if our feminine populace 
is highly promiscuous. The fact re- 
mains, however, that a very large pro- 
portion of these females fornicated only 
(a) with their future husbands, (b) 
with males to whom they were emotion- 
ally attached, (c) with one or a few 
males in their entire premarital life, and 
(d) relatively infrequently with the 
males with whom they did participate 
Similarly, probably the vast majority of 
the females committing adultery did so 
on a few occasions with a total of one 
or two sex partners. Although, there- 
fore, the number of these women is sur- 
prisingly high (especially considering 
the fact that the bulk of the Kinsey 
data was accumulated almost three dec- 
ades ago), the number of nonmarital 
acts is not. And there is good reason to 
believe that the number of times that 
American females in the 1960’s have 
premarital and extramarital unions is 
higher than the number of times they 


participated in such unions half a cen- 
tury ago. 

What has changed in the last decade 
or two is the liberalization of attitude 
toward sexual promiscuity—not that 
this has always been absent. As I 
showed in two research presentations in 
the early 1950’s—The Folklore of Sex 
and The American Sexual Tragedy °— 
we have always tended to have con- 
tradictory attitudes in this country 
toward unconventional sex behavior. 
On the one hand, we legally proscribe 
and socially condemn it; but on the 
other hand, our mass media clearly indi- 
cate that it is highly delightful, exciting, 
love-inducing, and worthy of seeking. 
We are, indeed, highly hypocritical, in 
our movies, television, shows, novels, 
magazines, billboards, songs, and other 
popular means of communication, in 
flaunting sex as an unusually shameful, 
but exceptionally delectable act. 

Only recently has this hypocrisy 
shown real signs of coming to a halt 
Our newsstands are now full of maga- 
zines and paperback books—including 
Playboy, which is phenomenally success- 
ful—-which portray most forms of hu- 
man sexuality as an unalloyed joy and 
which vigorously campaign against puri- 
tanical views. Our movies are becoming 
incredibly revealing, including presenta- 
tions of nudity and sex activity which 
would have been clearly banned only a 
few years ago; and even our home tele- 
vision screens are now showing films like 
Never on Sunday and La Dolce Vita, 
which they never allowed before. We 
now have sex education in many public 
schools; radio and television discussions 
on sex that were previously entirely 
taboo; assigned readings in college 
courses of books that were once con- 
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sidered downright pornography; pub- 
lished reports, including photographs, of 
many young people who are openly 
living together m “sin”; and many other 
manifestations of openly espoused sexual 
liberalism. I can add a personal note 
to this by stating that less than five 
years ago when I spoke to groups of 
college students on sexual topics, there 
was frequently an outcry of protest Irom 
members of the administration and the 
citizens of the community in which I 
lectured. Today, there is much less hue 
and cry in this respect, and I am in- 
creasingly asked to speak on sexual sub- 
jects by Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, by religious departments of various 
universities, and by Catholic colleges. 
A definite change in‘sex attitudes has 
therefore recently occurred, in many re- 
spects, indeed, a kind of American sex 
revolution. I have stated for the last 
several years that, as a result of this 
revolution, our people are not neces- 
sarily engaging in considerably more 
overt nonmarital acts than they did in 
previous years, but they are leading un- 
conventional sex lives with much less 
shame, guilt, and self-deprecation than 
they ever did at any other time in 
American history. How do I come to 
this conclusion? From talking to bun- 
dreds of psychotherapy and marriage- 
counseling clients; from discussing sex- 
ual attitudes with scores of individuals 
in many parts of the country; from 
reading many psychological and -socio- 
logical surveys; from talking with nu- 
merous educators, counselors, clergymen, 


writers, and other professionals; from - 


corresponding with large numbers of 
readers of my articles and books. Al- 
though this kind of information is hardly 
definitive, I am happy to note that it has 
just been corroborated by the latest 
finding of the Institute for Sex Re- 
search, Inc., founded by Dr. Alfred C 
Kinsey at Indiana University. Giving 
a preliminary statement on the updated 


study of sex behavior that the Institute 
has been conducting during the past 
year, Dr. Paul H. Gebhard has just 
announced to the press that young 
Americans are now engaging in pre- 
marital affairs with much less feeling 
of self-condemnation and guilt than they 
did when the first Kinsey survey was 
made several decade ago. 


PROMISCUITY AND LOVE 


The main barrier to promiscuity to- 
day no longer seems to be the time- 
honored religious and social codes of the 
Judaeo-Christian culture, but the seem- 
ing incompatibility of casual sex and 
love. Almost all important educated 
groups in the United States—including 
even liberal Catholics like Mary Perkins 
Ryan and her husband, John Julian 
Ryan “—agree that premarital sex rela- 
tions are hardly heinous as long as they 
are engaged in within the context of an 
affectional relationship between the part- 
ners. But this very standard has its 
obvious neopuritanical overtones: for it 
strongly implies that there ts something 
terribly wrong about fornication with- 
out love. Consequently, innumerable 
Americans who tolerate or even espouse 
antenuptial sexuality are practically 
horrified at the mere thought of any- 
one’s engaging in this kind of activity 
promiscuously. 

The fact that one can truly love sev- 
eral members of the other sex in rapid 
succession or even simultaneously is 
blithely ignored by most of those who 
violently oppose promiscuity. So is the 
fact that just as love leads to sex, sex 
frequently leads to love® Sparked, 
however, by the experiences and the 
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values of the hippies of the last few 
years, who have emphasized group love 
as well as group sex participations, a 
new concept of what might be called 
promiscuous love is beginning to arise. 
The Modern Utopian has recently car- 
ried several articles espousing group 
marriage; and the latest issue includes 
an article by T. Pascal® on group 
dating. Pascal writes: 


At the uni-level way of life, we are led 
10 believe that educationally, emotionally 
and otherwise, each of us can possibly fit 
into only ONE social and professional slot. 
.. Millions of men and women, brain- 
washed by this only portal to development 
and happiness, cannot even conceive that 
there are many other human beings who 
can bring some joy and interest into their 
private life . . We believe that an at- 
tempt to devise a new level of human rela- 
tionships is mandatory for those fully 
aware of the implications of our times. 
We use the term “multi-level” for need 
of a better word but it is precisely what 
Group-Dating is aiming for offering to 
each person within a Group a larger context 
to enhance their emotional, personal and 
spiritua: growth. . The act of inter- 
dating is fully conscious and willing, and 
bears ro innuendoes, no “games” It is 
done in the open and, we must add, with 
definite personal interest toward all the 
other members of a particular group In 
such an approach, the ultimate aim is to 
allow a greater consciousness of others’ 
existence, not merely in the forms of ab- 
stracticns, but as living beings Through 
such an expanding awareness, we can gen- 
erate deeper and greater love than those 
stuck ın their uni-level transactory rela- 
tionship. 


Whether the latest proposals for ama- 
tive promiscuity will bear any better or 
longer-lasting fruit than those which 
were started in several utopian Amer- 
ican communities in the 1840’s and 


"T Pascal, “Group Dating,” Modern Uto- 
pran, Vol 2, No 2 (October-November 1967), 
pp 3, 12 


thereabouts remains to be seen. But 
modern promiscuity, in both theory and 
some practice, has gone far beyond mere 
sex play, and it will be interesting to 
watch future developments in promiscu- 
ous love. 


REASONS FOR MODERN PROMISCUITY 


Assuming that both talk about and 
action favoring promiscuity have signifi- 
cantly increased in recent years, what 
are some of the reasons for this trend? 
Major causes of this “revival?” may 
include the following: 


Technological advances 


No society in human history has had 
as effective contraceptive methods as we 
now possess. Birth control pills and 
intrauterine coils have not only offered 
women a much more aesthetic and prac- 
tical method than was previously avail- 
able to them, but have also provided 
continuous protection that is highly 
conducive to spontaneous, last-minute 
adventures. Unlike the highly restricted 
would-be sex partners of a century ago, 
who might well find difficulty finding a 
suitable place in which comfortably to 
have their affairs, today’s fornicators 
and adulterers have a very wide choice 
of hotels, motels, station wagons, 
motor boats, weekend resorts, Caribbean 
cruises, and the like, with which, in a 
highly respectable manner, they can abet 
the satisfaction of their sexual appetites. 


Marital disillusionment 


Innumerable individuals, today, are 
disillusioned and jaded with conven- 
tional ways of courtship and marriage 
From firsthand experiences or from ob- 
servation of the sex-love joylessness of 
others, they have decided that going 
steadily with one member of the other 
sex and eventually marrying one such 
person for a lifetime is just not their 
cup of tea. Consequently, they are 
more than eager to experiment with all 
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kinds of untraditional modes of sexual- 
ity, Including promiscuity. 


Soctopolitical alienation 


Faced by what they consider to be 
onerous school and career demands, con- 
fronted by an army draft and a possible 
active involvement in a war situation 
about which they are most unenthusiastic, 
and worried about the ultimate eventu- 
ality of a full-scale atomic holocaust, 
literally millions of our young people 
(and not a few of our older citizens) 
feel that the only sensible “solution” to 
their problem is a form of short-range 
hedonism: an eat, drink, and be merry 
today for tomorrow you may die phi- 
losophy. Such individuals, quite logi- 
cally deducing from their major attitudi- 
nal premises, often see promiscuity as a 
glorious diversion 


Increasing libertarianism 


Almost all our major institutions—in- 
cluding state, church, and school—have 
become much more liberally oriented 
during the last decade than they ever 
were before American individualism 
nas—in spite of our still prevalent 
swamping conformity—made at least 
enormous theoretical strides since World 
War II. Although few Americans zre 
really, as yet, their “true selves,” a vast 
number at least have the concept of so 
being and in some ways are valiantly 
striving to be Such strivers after self- 
hood are frequently more than willing to 
experiment with new forms of economic, 
rolitical, and sex-love ideas, and some 
of their experimentation includes pro- 
miscuous SEX. 


Psychotherapy 


One form of social-educational en- 
counter which you could be fairly cer- 
tain your friend, neighbor, business 
associate, or family member did not 
experience twenty-five years ago was in- 
tensive psychotherapy. But no longer! 


In every highly literate area of our 
country today—-and especially in the 
northeastern cities and the urban areas 
of the West Coast—some form of par- 
ticipation in psychotherapy seems to be 
becoming the rule rether than the excep- 
tion for the sensitive, educated person 
Almost innumerable forms of individual 
therapy—ranging from classical psycho- 
analysis to behavior therapy and ra- 
tional-emotive psychotherapy—are now 
extant; and group therapy includes ana- 
lytic groups, sensitivity training, sen- 
sory awareness, Yoga classes, marathon 
groups, rational training, and a host of 
other methods which are no longer re- 
stricted to the therapist’s office, but are 
also conducted in schools, weekend 
seminars, management training pro- 
grams, boat cruises, and every other 
place imaginable.2° Almost all kinds of 
psychotherapy tend to help the indi- 
vidual become less rigid, more interested 
in finding himself, and more prone to 
various kinds of experimentation, in- 
cluding sexual experimenting. Although 
psychotherapists and counselors rarely 
push their clients into promiscuous sex 
behavior, I think that there is little 
doubt that the loosening-up process that 
they abet does often encourage this 
mode of activity 


Is SEXUAL PROMISCUITY COMPATIBLE 
WITH MENTAL HEALTH? 


Recent psychological literature has 
been highly equivocal about diagnosing 
promiscuous individuals as being emo- 
tionally aberrated. On the one hand, 
some studies have strongly stated or 
implied that promiscuous people, espe- 
cially women, are distinctly disturbed.™ 


10 Robert A. Harper, Psychoanalysis and 
Psychotherapy’ 36 Systems (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1959); Alvin R Mahrer, 
The Goals of Psychotherapy (New York: 
Appleten-Century-Crofts, 1967) 
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On the other hand, as noted above, 
psychotherapists have published innum- 
erable clinical reports indicating that 
their clients, when they were behaving 
in a sexually loose manner, were con- 
sidered by them to be healthier than 
when they were sexually conventional, 
and various kinds of promiscuity are en- 
couraged in the course of many indi- 
vidual and group therapy sessions. 

Actually, there seem to be both 
healthy and disturbed reasons why men 
and women are promiscuous—just as 
there are sane and neurotic reasons for 
adultery and various other kinds of un- 
conventional sex behavior.12 Some of 
the healthy reasons for promiscuity are 
as follows. 


Experience expansion 


The human individual largely learns 
¿bout himself and others by engaging in 
wide-ranging relationships Promiscu- 
cus sex participations enable many 
tales and females to discover exactly 
what they want, sexually and nonsexu- 
ally, and to know many other people 
quite intimately. Several primitive cul- 
tures have found that monogamous 
mating is best fostered by a period of 
sexual unselectivity before marriage; 
and many modern Americans are dis- 
covering the same thing. Only experi- 
mentation and practice is likely to lead 
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to maximum change and growth in the 
individual, as I have noted in several 
of my psychotherapeutic writings;** 
and considerable sex-love experimenting 
tends notably to expand one’s experi- 
ential outlook. 


Freedom-seeking 


Monogamic marital and family pat- 
terns of living foster several important 
values, including those of responsibility, 
patience, and high frustration tolerance. 
The freeing of the human spirit, how- 
ever, is also a most important value; and 
in regard to sex-love and even family 
attachments, many people find that 
they are freer, more labile, and more 
truly themselves (as distinct from well- 
behaved conformists) when having pro- 
miscuous than when having conventional 
mating relationships 


Sexual vartetism 


Although some sexual varietists, as I 
shall indicate below, believe that they 
need plural sex-love affairs for neurotic 
reasons, almost all healthy individuals, 
at some times during their lives, strongly 
want such affairs for normal biological 
and social reasons. When such indi- 
viduals manage to have their varietist 
inclinations fulfilled without seriously 
defeating their other goals and desires 
and without coming into great conflict 
with other members of their community, 
they may well be enhancing their own 
existence (as well as those of their 
chosen partners) in a quite harmless 
manner. 


Love enhancement 


It is often wrongly believed that 
sexual promiscuity interferes with deep, 


18 Albeit Ellis, Reason and Emotion in Psy- 
chotherapy (New York. Lyle Stuart, 1962); 
Albert Ellis and Robert A Harper, A Guide to 
Rational Living (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961, and Hollywood Willshire 
Books, 1967). 
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abiding love relationships. On the con- 
trary, individuals who have only one sex 
partner during their entire lives more 
frequently than not end up in relation- 
ships where they take each other for 
granted, are romantically loveless, and 
even loathe one another; while those who 
have many sex partners often eventually 
find one or more with whom they main- 
tain prolonged and intense involvements, 
As many novelists and playwrights have 
indicated, sexual experimentation is al- 
most the only path that ultimately will 
lead many of us to “real” love, and 
some people deliberately take this path 
for that very reason 


Sex enlightenment 


Practice makes perfect in virtually all 
physical pastimes, including petting and 
intercourse—which is why so many 
counselors and psychotherapists actu- 
ally encourage their sexually inept cli- 
ents to get a wider range of experience. 
Quite on their own, literally millions of 
Americans discover, every decade, that 
if they really want to know the facts of 
life, and to bring to their marriage beds 
the best technical know-how they can 
command, they had better try some 
degree of promiscuity prior or subse- 
quent to legal mating. 


Adventure-seeking 


Although excitement-seeking, as I 
shall show below, has its neurotic as- 
pects, some forms of adventure are 
harmless and productive—especially in 
a society, such as our own, where fron- 
tiers are gone and where fun and games 
of a game-hunting or mountain-climbing 
nature are relatively rare. One of the 
few remaining areas in which modern 
Americans can fairly easily find real 
novelty and adventure is through having 
somewhat promiscuous sex-love affairs; 
and many of our most respectable citi- 
zens engage in such affairs for precisely 
this reason. 


So much for some of the main healthy 
reasons for contemporary promiscuity 
Unhealthy reasons include the following: 


Low frustration tolerance 


The emotionally disturbed individual 
characteristically convinces himself that 
he needs what he wants, and that he will 
be utterly miserable if some of his sex- 
ual or nonsexual desires are not fulfilled. 
A person with this kind of low frustra- 
tion tolerance—and his name is legion 
today—frequently finds that even a 
good nonmarital or marital relationship 
is highly intolerable, since it rarely gives 
him everything he wants So he some- 
times becomes compulsively promiscuous 
and ruins his existing involvement by 
running after another and another and 
another one. 


Ego-bolstering 


A considerable amount of promiscu- 
ity, on the part of both sexes, is for 
ego-bolstering reasons. The male who 
feels inadequate wrongly concludes that 
he can become a “real man” by adding 
sexual notches to his belt; so he seeks 
one conquest after another. The woman 
who feels that she must be loved, in 
order to compensate for her own feelings 
of worthlessness, discovers that hopping 
into bed with males is the easiest and 
quickest way to gain at least a small 
measure of masculine approval Few 
highly promiscuous women, in fact, have 
intercourse for sex reasons; most of 
them seem to do so in order falsely to 
enhance their egos—-instead of truly 
raising their self-confidence by convinc- 
ing themselves that they can fully accept 
themselves whether or not other people, 
including males, approve of them '* 


14 Albert Ellis and Edward Sagarin, Nym- 
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Escapism 


When life tends to be drab, either 
sexually or nonsexually, large numbers 
af people refuse to face what they are 
coing or not doing to make it so and 
look for easily available, highly exciting 
diversions. ‘This is particularly true of 
anxious and self-hating individuals, who 
are afraid to be by themselves for any 
length of time and to confront their own 
basic disturbances. Many of these indi- 
viduals find an easy out in promiscuous 
sex-love affairs, which temporarily dis- 
tract them but which do nothing to help 
them solve their basic problems. 


Hostility and rebelltousness 


Hostile individuals have great diffi- 
culty in loving and therefore often 
resort to casual, sometimes sadistic af- 
fairs. Some people in our society also 
resort to promiscuity because it is a 
socially disapproved form of behavior 
and because by engaging in it they can 
thereby ostentatiously rebel against their 
families, their religious upbringing, or 
their entire community. Such individu- 
als may neurotically derive much more 
pleasure from not doing what they are 
“supposed” to do than the real joy and 


personal growth they might experience 
from being healthfully promiscuous. 


THe FUTURE oF SEXUAL PROMISCUITY 


No one can accurately predict, from 
past and present trends, what the future 
of promiscuity is going to be in our 
country or abroad. At the moment, it 
seems to be distinctly increasing, and, 
as noted above, it is being engaged in 
with much less anxiety, guilt, and de- 
pression than were its main concomi- 
tants previously. The best guess at the 
moment is that this trend will continue 
and that sex-love promiscuity in Amer- 
ica will become somewhat more wide- 
spread, especially among the higher 
socioeconomic and educated segments of 
our populace, during the next several 
decades, and that it will increasingly be 
experienced for healthy rather than for 
unhealthy reasons. A return to Victori- 
anism, with its one-sided allowances for 
promiscuity (largely on a prostitutional 
basis) for males, is difficult to imagine. 
But a sudden overthrow of the basic 
ideals and practices of American monog- 
yny is also improbable. A slow advance 
to new levels of sane and enlightened 
sexual freedom seems much more likely 
to occur. 


The Impact of Mass Communications in America 


By Westry C. CLARK 


ABSTRACT: The impact of mass communications in America 
is manifest in the antitrust, wage, and hour laws and in the 
regulation of securities. But social historians give little or no 
credit to the role of the mass media in making possible the 
original Social Security Act. Medicaid and Medicare are the 
result largely of the mass propaganda of various insurance 
businesses drummed into the American people through the 
media for the last twenty years. Confronted with the tre- 
mendous increases in population and mobility, and the 
consequent enormous Increase in the areas of public interest, 
the media have been swamped with an increase in news. In 
the circumstances, media everywhere have tended to raise the 
thresholds of their attention. This rise has had a profound 
influence on our governmental structure. The media now 
report only a fraction of our legal cases. Thus, we have an 
unofficial system of secret courts. The courts, bar associa- 
tions, and legislatures are trying to provide a court system 
whose secrecy is officially instead of unofficially sanctioned. 
Attention has been focused on Washington, D.C., with the 
result that the nation is stumbling toward a parliamentary 
form of government. Thus, the media have both simplified 
and complicated American life—simplified it by making it 
easy to concentrate on a few great issues and political leaders 
and complicated it by making it impossible for many indi- 
viduals to be heard when the mechanisms of society impinge 
abrasively upon their rights and lives. 
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OST of the sins of America today 

are charged to mass communica- 

tions In fact, whole academic disci- 

tlines have been built on this assump- 

tion, The fact is that most of the sins 

credited to the mass media have been 

committed by others and the real sins 

af the mass media, like their accomplish- 

ments, have gone unheralded. Let me 
explain. 

The impact of mass communications 
in America has been persistent, con- 
sistent, and with us for more than one 
hundred years now. The mass media 
nave changed the face of America, in 
some ways for the better and in some 
ways for the worse, some obvious and 
some not so obvious The mass media 
have been given some credit for a great 
many of these changes, but some are 
hardly credited to them at all, and yet 
it is they—the mass media—who are 
largely responsible for much of the social 
legislation which now affects your lives 
and mine. 


Tae Impact or Mass MEDIA 
IN THE PAST 


When people speak today of mass 
communications and of the mass media, 
they think of audiences in terms of 
hundreds, and perhaps even thousands, 
of millions. But one hundred years ago, 
when this country was more sparsely 
populated, circulations of newspapers 
were not in the millions. Nevertheless, 
the great newspapers and magazines 
which existed in those days were, by 
almost any standards, mass media, en- 
gaged In mass communications. They 
were directed to the masses. They were 
read by the masses, and, presumably, 
they had some effect on the masses. 

For instance, Horace Greeley’s Tribune 
never had a circulation of 300,000. But 
it was read throughout the United 
States, and the admonitions of Mr. 
Greeley were listened to and debated 
throughout the United States. 


The mass media of those days were 
responsible for crystallizing the nation’s 
opinions about the abolition of slavery 
and about the kinds of amendments to 
the Constitution which grew out of 
Abraham Lincoln’s statement that all 
men are created equal. Without the 
newspapers’ presentation of this point of 
view for ten or fifteen years, it is in- 
conceivable that Lincoln would have 
made such a statement, and unlikely 
that the Civil War would have occurred 
when it did—and perhaps it might not 
have happened at all. 

This is not to attribute to today’s 
mass media and to the newspapers and 
magazines of the late nineteenth century 
all of the political and social changes 
which have come about in the American 
scene. The pulpit, the Chautauqua— 
that early-day version of television—and 
all of the other means of communication 
which were available in those days 
helped to create this atmosphere 
Nevertheless, no serious historian of the 
times can deny the important role of 
the mass media in changing America. 

With this in mind, a look at history 
reveals a number of other things for 
which the mass media were largely 
responsible. The muckrakers of the late 
nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century—-public figures such as Ida 
Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, and others— 
were aided and abetted by newspapers 
and magazines across the land, and thus 
were largely responsible for the first 
early restrictions imposed upon business 
in this country. No Judge Landis 
could have come to the conclusion 
that the great monopoly of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company should be broken 
up, had he not been so conditioned and 
so impressed by the press that such 
a decision was made easily possible. 
Nor can we deny the place of the na- 
tion’s press in building the pressure 
which made it possible for the Congress 
of the United States to adopt the kind 
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of legislation which eventually resulted 
in the Standard Oil cases getting into 
the courts. To be sure, Teddy Roose- 
velt and others were trustbusters in 
those days, but these were men who 
were coursing a sea of sentiment created 
by mass magazine and mass newspaper 
stories over a period of twenty or thirty 
years. 

Although it is fashionable today for 
educators to pick on editors and news- 
papers and publishers as being oppo- 
nents of the schools, such statements are 
merely self-serving defenses for aca- 
demic politicians eager to get their 
hands on the public money. The fact 
is that not only during the last half of 
the nineteenth century and during this 
century, but back to the very beginnings 
of the press in this country, newspapers 
have consistently supported education 
They have made possible the system of 
public education in this country. No 
reputable newspaper in the land at any 
time has been opposed to good educa- 
tion. They have, of course, been op- 
posed to the abuses which educationists 
have imposed up on this system. They 
have been opposed to two Cadillacs for 
every superintendent of schools, and 
they have been opposed to the kind of 
under-the-table operations which go on 
in a great many school systems when 
it comes to purchasing school buildings 
and school furnishings. 

The newspapers and magazines as 
protagonists of the schools have not 
acted out of sheer philanthropy. They 
had a serious purpose in this They 
wanted educated people—people who 
could read and write—so that they 
would have more customers for their 
newspapers. And, in many Instances, 
the newspaper has been the medium by 
waich the young, the disadvantaged, and 
the illiterate have learned to read. 
Taus, the involvement of so many Ne- 
groes in athletics has made reading the 
sports pages in the newspapers a must 


for the young Negro. He wants to learn 
to read so that he can find out what 
his heroes, Wilt Chamberlain, Jim 
Brown, and Willy Mays, are doing. 
And this gives him a far higher motiva- 
tion than can be given by any school 
teacher fresh out of a school of educa- 
tion. The fact is that, for more than 
two hundred years, newspapers, the 
basic mass media of the country, have 
pushed education to higher and higher 
levels 


CONTEMPORARY Mass MEpDIA’s EFFECTS 
ON SOCIETY 


This, perhaps, is ancient history. 
What are the mass media doing now, 
and what have they done recently, to 
change the face of America, or have they 
rather been merely carping critics of 
the changes which have come about? 

One of the massive changes in the 
American scene has been the rise of the 
labor unions to positions of power. It is 
now apparent that the restrictions im- 
posed upon business by various laws, and 
by the courts, have resulted in business’ 
having little real power in the American 
political scene. It is also apparent that 
while government has risen to new 
heights of power and control, the only 
serious challenge to these powers is pro- 
vided by the labor unions, who defy the 
government again and again, even when 
laws and sanctions have been reduced 
to a minimum. 

How did this come about? It came 
about because for more than fifty years 
the press of this country, largely the 
newspapers, pleaded the cause of labor 
in a multitude of ways. They gave 
publicity to Sacco and Vanzetti, to 
Tom Moody, to all of the complaints 
against the crimes of management 
They made folk heroes out of labor 
union leaders such as John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers, Walter , 
Reuther of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Samuel Gompers of the 
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American Federation of Labor, Eugene 
Debs of the American Railway Union, 
and a host of others. ‘They created a 
climate which made it possible for 
legislators to pass, and for executive 
branches to approve, legislation favoring 
labor ‘This is apparent in the laws of 
both the federal and state governments. 
It is apparent in the executive branch of 
the government, and it is even apparent 
in the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment. There is no need to cite the host 
of administrative rules or the flux of 
Supreme Court decisions which bear out 
this point. 

But, in a sense, these are the obvi- 
ous things which grew out of the crea- 
tion by the mass media of a climate of 
opinion favorable to social change in 
America. There are many obvious 
changes in which the mass media played 
a decisive, although unheralded, role. 

Social historians of the present and 
recent American scene give little or no 
credit to the role of the mass media in 
making possible the Social Security Act. 
But then the fashionable social his- 
torian these days is one who apparently 
prefers a political point of view to a 
scholarly and serious approach to his- 
tory. At any rate, in my reading of 
the histories of the last thirty or forty 
years in America, the impression comes 
through clear and strong that the Social 
Security Act and all its benefits and aids 
to mankind were the invention of the 
New Deal, of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the little group of brain 
trusters who surrounded him. This is 
nonsense. 

Franklin D Roosevelt and the New 
Deal were merely the mechanism which 
put into being an American dream which 
had been sold to the American people 
lor some seventy-five years by the great 
insurance companies, for during that 
time, insurance companies had preached 
the necessity for security in old age. 
“Make sure you have enough insurance 


to take care of your family.” “Take 
out an annuity to take care of your 
old age.” These are not new slogans; 
these are not Social Security slogans; 
these have been the slogans of insurance 
companies ever since life insurance and 
annuity insurance began to play a role 
in the United States. 

Where was this message published? 
How did it come to the attention of 
the people? It came to the attention 
of the people through the advertisements 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the other great insurance 
companies in the great mass media 

Again, Medicaid and Medicare are the 
result, not of the wild-eyed dreams of 
some politician, but of the mass propa- 
ganda of various insurance businesses, 
told through the media of the news- 
papers, the magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision, and drummed into the American 
people for the last twenty years. 

With all of this propaganda, these 
persuasive methods, and with the cli- 
mate of opinion thereby created, it 
would be incredible if politicians had 
not seized upon these slogans or ideas 
and incorporated them into their plat- 
forms and then into law 

There are a number of other areas in 
which the mass media have changed the 
face of America with the aid and active 
participation of politicians. Thus, for 
instance, the jewel in the crown of 
the Kennedy administration—the Peace 
Corps—is a direct development of the 
widespread interest of the mass com- 
municators in the missionaries of Amer- 
ica. For more than one hundred years, 
the role of the missionaries in bettering 
the lot of people in the underdeveloped 
areas was the subject of a great many 
articles and of books. The principal 
criticism of the missionaries came from 
the fact that they were engaged in sell- 
ing Christianity abroad And we have 
such plays as Somerset Maugham’s 
“Rain” and the like which sharpened 
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this criticism considerably. But there 
was no question in many people’s minds 
that the missionaries had done a con- 
siderable amount of good in alleviating 
the ills of mankind in foreign countries. 
The Peace Corps, thus, was something 
that was difficult for any politician to 
deny, once the idea of a missionary 
society without God, or with a multitude 
of gods, was conceived. 

Again, the mass media’s gilding of the 
glories of private charity, in all of its 
aspects, made it difficult for any poli- 
tician to deny that an increase in the 
scope of public weliare was necessary. 


THE Impact oF SOCIAL CHANGE 
ON THE Mass MEDIA 


The great media of mass communica- 
tions do not stand alone, untouched by 
the other forces which are changing our 
society. They not only shape our soci- 
ety; they are shaped by it. And as 
society changes the mass media, so it, in 
turn, is changed by them. 

The factors which have had the most 
effect in changing the nation are its 
increasing population, its increasing mo- 
bility, and the almost astronomical in- 
crease in the area of the public interest. 

As more and more people have come 
to populate the nation and as their 
mobility has increased tremendously, the 
public interest has, of necessity, widened 
and broadened Where once the dis- 
posal of waste was a private matter— 
the head of the household buried the 
waste in the backyard or fed it to the 
pigs—now waste is no longer a private 
matter, nor solely the concern of a town 
or a county, but has become a federal 
concern. Again, where once the wage 
contract between the employer and the 
employee was a private arrangement, 
now the federal government has stepped 
in and regulates such arrangements. 

Confronted with these increases in 
population and in mobility and the 


consequent enormous increase in the 
areas of public interest, the media of 
mass communication have been swamped 
with an increase in news. For wherever 
the citizen and the public interest meet 
—in crime, in zoning, in food regula- 
tions, in labor matters, and in thousands 
of other places where the law and the 
people meet—these events must be re- 
ported if the people of the nation are 
to have the kind of information that 
they need in order to govern themselves 
properly. 

In the face of the enormous and in- 
creasing need for news, the media of 
mass communications find themselves 
limited by the mind of man himself. It 
becomes a question of just how much 
time and attention he will devote to 
finding out about his environment 
through the mass media. Newspapers 
find that generally a man will devote 
thirty or forty minutes a day to reading 
the newspaper. Radio and television 
find that fifteen, or at most thirty, min- 
utes comprise the outer limit of listen- 
ing to or watching Huntley and Brink- 
ley. In thirty or forty minutes, a man 
can read fifteen thousand to forty thou- 
sand words. In the same thirty min- 
utes, he can listen to three thousand 
words, or about four newspaper columns. 

This very fact tends to limit the 
amount of news which is published in 
the great newspapers and magazines, 
and limits even more severely the 
amount of news which is available 
through radio and television. 


HIGHER THRESHOLDS OF ATTENTION, 
SECRECY, AND POLITICAL 
CENTRALIZATION 


Thus, newspapers everywhere have 
tended to raise the thresholds of their 
attention. Even so, thresholds of radio 
and television are even higher, and of 
necessity must be higher. 
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That this rise in the thresholds of 
atzention of the mass communicators has 
had a profound influence on the struc- 
ture of our government is suggested by 
two illustrations—one concerned with 
the courts, and the other concerned with 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the government. 

A recent study of a county containing 
more than 400,000 people indicated that 
in a single month there were two thou- 
sand court cases of all kinds—federal, 
state, county, and municipal—all of 
them available for reporting by the mass 
media. The same study showed that 
the two daily newspapers which serve 
the county printed stories about less 
than sixty of these cases. In more 
populous areas, the figures would be 
even more astounding. 

That the press does not report more 
court cases is due to the constant pres- 
sure to raise the thresholds of their at- 
tention. Thus, for most people, we have 
established an unofficial system of secret 
courts. The courts, the bar associations, 
and the legislatures are now trying to 
provide a court system whose secrecy 
is officially instead of unofficially sanc- 
tioned. And this is despite the fact that 
if the history of civilization proves 
nothing else, it proves that where se- 
crecy cloaks the use of power it also 
cloaks the abuse of power The conse- 
quence of this judicial secrecy, official 
and unofficial, is a growing distrust by 
people everywhere of the courts, the 
‘udiciary, the legal profession, and the 
mass media 

The impact of the rising thresholds of 
attention of the mass media upon the 
-egislative and executive branches of the 
zovernment is best illustrated by the 
great metropolitan area of New York 
City, where some twenty congressmen 
are elected every two years. These are 
United States Congressmen—not dog 
wardens or local constables—but twenty 


members of that august body which en- 
acts the laws of the United States. Yet, 
in campaign after campaign, the New 
York City papers in years past, and I 
suspect even in this year, devote, in the 
six weeks preceding an election, as few 
as five hundred words to each congres- 
sional candidate and, unless the congres- 
sional candidate is a John Lindsay, 
hardly more than that. As a matter of 
fact, most New Yorkers are unaware of 
the congressional district in which they 
live or of the congressmen who, pre- 
sumably, represents them 

In these circumstances, it is not im- 
portant to be an outstanding congress- 
man or to represent a particular district 
well. But it is important to be a mem- 
ber of a winning political party and to 
ride on the coattails of that party. 
Thus, more and more, for the metropoli- 
tan congressmen, the question of sur- 
vival depends, not upon their own ef- 
forts, but upon the efforts and the image 
presented by the leader of the party—in 
short, the President of the United 
States, or the governor of the state. 

The concentration of political power 
in the hands of a few, coupled with an 
increase In secrecy, both official and un- 
official, has set the stage for the greatest 
era of palace intrigue and_ political 
chicanery since Machiavelli wrote The 
Prince. 

And as the arena of meaningful politi- 
cal action moves more and more toward 
Washington, and as secrecy cloaks the 
actions of more and more areas of gov- 
ernment, the political man in America 
becomes more and more frustrated 
and tempted to forgo political action 
Many men, for instance, express a fleet- 
ing interest in Elizabeth Taylor, or 
would express an interest in a woman 
of comparable dimensional beauty. But 
few devote hours each day to studying 
Miss Taylor ‘The reason is clear: they 
know there is no real possibility of 
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persuading Miss Taylor to their way of 
thinking. And, of course, the Miss 
Taylors whom they do not know ebout 
engage their interest even less. To ask a 
political man to be informed through 
the mass media about government in 
depth and in detail when he has little 
or no chance to use the informaticn to 
change the course of government :s to 
ask too much. 

By raising the thresholds of their at- 
tention to unprecedented heights, the 
mass media of communications have 
both simplified and complicated Amer- 
ican life. They have simplified it by 
making it easy to concentrate upon 
a few great political leaders. They 
have complicated it by making it im- 
possible for many individuals to be 
heard when the mechanisms of society 
impinge abrasively upon their rights 
and their lives, They have also com- 
plicated it to the extent that if indi- 
viduals or groups have problems which 
need to be brought to the attention of 
the public, they must hire public rela- 
tions counsel to make sure that the 
things that they need are brought to 
the attention of the public, or they must 
create some kind of a disturbance to 
make their needs known to the great 
mass media—or perhaps they must do 
both: hire public relations counsel to 
organize riots. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, then: mass communi- 
cations and the mass media have played 
a major role in changing the face of 
America; they are playing a major role; 
they will continue to do so. 

The mass media, by their very nature, 
by- the limitations imposed upon them 
by man and by a changing society, are 
challenging the basic assumptions upon 
which this government was erected. 

They have given us instant nation- 
wide fashions and modes, and perhaps 
instant heroes, or nonheroes, both politi- 
cal and nonpolitical. 

They have contributed substantially 
to the frustrations, political and other- 
wise, which beset the American popu- 
lace. 

But they have also, and in this lies 
the hope of America, paved the way for 
the great pieces of social legislation 
which have made this nation a better 
place in which to live. 

They are, in fact, a somewhat para- 
phrased and modern version of the 
cadets of Gascogne. “the supporters 
of new homes, new names, and new 
splendors.” * 


* Dr Clark spoke at the Friday evening ses- 
sion, April 5 Considerations of time made 
it impossible to have a question-and-answer 
period at this session. 
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The Quality of Intellectual Discipline in America 


By THEODORE BRAMELD 


ABSTRACT: Four of the seven words of this title are contro- 
versial. The image of “America” has become blurred both 
toward itself and in the eyes of the outside world. Education 
on all levels is a barometer of this uncertainty. The 
term “intellectual” often suffers from superficial equation of 
“quality” in terms of burgeoning quantity. This is exempli- 
fied by heavy stress upon physical science and technology at 
the cost of the arts and human sciences; by high-pressure 
promotions of educational computerization; by recent Amer- 
ican philosophy (for example, logical empiricism); and by 
comparative weakening of alternative philosophies especially 
as they bear upon education (for example, the classical and 
holistic-organismic). “Discipline,” in turn, is more frequently 
judged by rigorous standards of measurable mastery than by 
alternative meanings—meanings that include both Eastern phi- 
losovhies of inner discipline and Western conceptions of social 
discipline. The latter, in turn, points to modern processes 
of co-operative learning-teaching as well as to movements of 
student activism which, democratically understood, afford 
abundant resources for educational experience. Yet, granting 
certain advances, the grimmest of all problems remains un- 
solved: whether any such modes of “intellectual” and ‘“‘disci- 
pline” are able to generate a “quality” of moral ends sufficient 
not only for troubled “America,” but for a whole world of 
unprecedented peril. 
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F the total of seven words in my 

assigned title, exactly three are 
beyond controversy. They are: “the,” 
“of, and “in” Each of the four re- 
maining words is fraught with debat- 
able meanings that require examination 
within the encompassing theme oi this 
symposium. The words are: “quality,” 
“intellectual,” “discipline,” and “Amer- 
ica 


EDUCATION AND THE MEANING 
oF “AMERICA” 


The last word deserves comment first. 
In a book published over thirty years 
ago, the late Alexander Meiklejohn 
asked What Does America Mean? To- 
day this question is even more disturb- 
ing. As others of my fellow partici- 
pants will surely agree, we scarcely need 
reminding that our country finds itself 
in a condition of virtual torment— 
torment not only within but without as 
well The image of America has be- 
come blurred and tarnished in the eyes 
of the world. 

Education in general and intellectual 
discipline in particular are, moreover, 
acute symptoms of this condition. It 
becomes truistic to assert that educa- 
tion—no matter what its specific struc- 
tures, programs, or objectives—invari- 
ably and everywhere serves a double 
function. one to reinforce, the other to 

* Confronted by this assignment, the author 
asked a “random” number of leaders in Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning to respond 
to the theme of this symposium in terms of 
the “deteriorating” or “improving” quality of 
intellectual discipline The discussion below 
has benefited by, although it often diverges 
sharply from, the views expressed in the per- 
sonal, appreciated replies of Presidents Bernard 
S. Adams (Ripon College); John S Dickey 
(Dartmouth College}; James P Dixon, Jr. 
(Antioch College), Fred L Harrington (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin); Grayson Kirk (Colum- 
bia University); F. Edward Lund (Kenyon 
College); Don A Orton (Lesley College), 
Harvey M Rice (Macalaster College), 
Richard H Sullivan (Association of American 
Colleges) ; and Chancellor Emeritus Rober? M 
Hutchins (University of Chicago). 


reshape the beliefs and habits of every 
culture, including therefore our own. 

Thus, the fact that the conflicts and 
other troubles endemic to American life 
as a whole are also endemic to education 
can by no means be dismissed as mere 
coincidence. Only witness among grow- 
ing numbers of students their radical 
shift from preceding periods of chronic 
complacency to their current mood of 
volcanic activity. Witness, too, the 
almost unprecedented militancy among 
tens of thousands of the teaching profes- 
sion who, within a matter of months, 
have been demanding rights and rewards 
that they hold to be commensurate with 
their vast services. 

These instances could be quickly com- 
pounded. But the point I wish to 
underscore is apparent enough: my sub- 
ject must not be sheltered by the groves 
of Academe. Rather, it must be ex- 
amined within the context of what con- 
temporary America means and of the 
explosive world situation with which 
America is entangled. 


QUALITY, QUANTITY, AND EDUCATION 


Let us turn, accordingly, to each of 
our remaining symbols of controversy 
“Quality,” for example, is far more dif- 
ficult to characterize than one might 
suppose if one were tempted to equate 
it to any considerable degree with intel- 
lectual discipline in terms of “quantity.” 
Everyone is aware of the skyrocketing 
upward curve of graduation through 
high school, college, and now all the way 
through doctoral degrees. Equally 
easy to demonstrate is that quantita- 
tively evaluated standards of academic 
achievement and promotion have tight- 
ened——-a consequence, in part, of more 
and more rigidly selective applications 
for admission to upper levels of learn- 
ing; in part, also, of the updating of 
subjects that lend themselves to pre- 
cision of performance. Recall the re- 
cent sweeping changes in “new math” 
curricula widely adopted by elementary 
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schools, or the modernized physics 
courses in high schools. On the gradu- 
ate level, too, those professions special- 
izing in rigorous research have made 
prodigious advances—most dramatically, 
no doubt, in the application of the exact 
sciences not only to the transformation 
of our automating and computerizing 
industrial complex, but also to revo- 
lutionary systems of communication 
and transportation that already extend 
fantastically beyond man’s earthbound 
existence. 

And yet, impressive though the expan- 
sion of these knowledges and skills 
surely proves to be, should we not be 
wary indeed of any dogmatic pronounce- 
ment that ‘a higher or richer quality of 
intellectual discipline is the inevitable 
consequence of such expansion? For, 
suraly, quality in any sense imperative 
to this discussion must connote criteria 
of judgment by no means determined 
by criteria of quantity alone. Quality, 
in other words, connotes judgments as 
to what is to be regarded as of most 
worth in education. Therefore, it can- 
not possibly be attributed at all ne- 
cessarily or exclusively either to its 
amounts—however extensive—or to its 
measured products—however awesome 


Technological imperatives 


In the light of current policies and 
behavior, does American education re- 
veal any full sense of awareness of this 
crucial distinction? I must contend 
tha: it does not. Recalling again the 
perennial readiness of educational insti- 
tutions to respond to cultural impera- 
tives (here, above all, technological 
imperatives), one may indeed express 
alarm over certain trends that becloud— 
nay, threaten—any clear delineation of 
moral criteria of quality as superior to 
and directive of amoral, if not some- 
times immoral, criteria of quantity 

Allow me to support this contention 
with a series of examples. One familiar 
to ell of us is the demand of industry 


and government for a great range of 
expertise—a demand so voracious that 
the so-called “brain drain” from abroad 
has already approached scandalous pro- 
portions. Nor are high-stratum experts 
the only ones sought after; opportuni- 
ties are open to more and more millions 
of citizens able to perform all sorts of 
jobs and positions that range all the 
way from fairly modest mechanical pro- 
ficiency to extremely complex electronic 
engineering. 

No wonder that the curricula of repre- 
sentative high schools and colleges have 
become increasingly weighted with sub- 
jects and skills geared to our tech- 
nologized culture. No wonder, either, 
that other spheres of the curricula such 
as humanities and social studies have 
by no means maintained comparable 
pace. Signs of improvement in these 
areas are, to be sure, discernible. Yet 
if one surveys the contents of curricula 
across the nation one will find that the 
proportions of time and budget devoted 
to such qualitative learnings as music, 
painting, literature, the drama, or the 
dance are, by comparison with the 
physical and biological sciences, paltry 
indeed So, too, social studies such as 
history are typically lower in standards 
of content and practice. 

On their more sophisticated academic 
planes, much the same appraisal applies 
to what we term the sciences of man— 
to, say, psychology, sociology, or politi- 
cal science One is struck by a double 
phenomenon: by the comparatively 
meager backing that the sciences of man 
receive in federal funding, and by the 
frequency with which these often resort 
to statistical and other forms of meticu- 
lous research in their apparent eagerness 
to emulate the natural sciences. 


“Educational hardware” 


Another example of the proliferation 
of quantity as the primary criterion of 
quality is the zealous promotion of what 
has now ‘come to be popularly described 
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as “educational hardware” Within less 
than half a decade, multimillion-dollar 
mergers have been launched between 
major electronics corporations and the 
so-called “software” publishing indus- 
try. Their aim is no secret: to capture 
the burgeoning educational market with 
a vast gadgetry of cybernetic inventions, 
audiovisual labyrinths, teaching ma- 
chines—with every other ingenious de- 
vice that can be designed to “program- 
matize” and mechanize the process of 
learning and teaching. 

It would be foolish to condemn this 
profitable giant enterprise. By compari- 
son with the cumbersome, wasteful pro- 
cedures of formal schooling that have 
hitherto been commonplace, automation 
can provide more efficient means by 
which to acquire various kinds of knowl- 
edge and skills. What should trouble 
us about the period directly ahead is 
not, however, whether to reject these de- 
vices, even if we could. Rather, the 
issue is whether they will, on the one 
hand, succeed in turning the classroom 
into a conveyor-belt and push-button 
learning factory or, on the other hand, 
enable more generous time and energy 
to be released on all levels of education 
for vastly more exciting learning in 
quality—for originality and creativity in 
the art studio as well as in the science 
laboratory, for continuous community 
experience, and above all for rich, close 
association between individual teacher 
and individual student. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
MEANING OF “INTELLECTUAL” 


Still another instance of the powerful 
role of quantification draws us closer to 
the third of our controversial terms: 
“intellectual” I refer to the contempo- 
rary state of philosophy—a state that 
becomes directly relevant to our concern 
if we are willing to regard philosophy 
(somewhat as we have implied for edu- 
cation) less in strictly academic terms 


than as the intellectual expression and 
interpretation of the deeper meanings of 
culture 


Philosophy of scence 


Now, philosophy in America, conced- 
ing that its preoccupations are often 
brilliant and productive, has come in 
recent years to pay far more attention 
to one historic division of its discipline 
than to any other—so much so, indeed, 
that an impressive ratio of our younger 
philosophers seems to regard all other 
divisions, such as the philosophy of art 
or religion, as largely if not entirely 
outmoded. JI refer, of course, to the 
currently fashionable philosophy of sci- 
ence, and particularly to schools of 
thought familiarly labeled as logical 
empiricism or linguistic analysis. 

It is thus hardly surprising if most 
philosophical analysts or their compa- 
triots become equally impatient with, if 
not contemptuous toward, criteria of 
quality that cannot be treated according 
to their own canons of logical precision. 
Many such criteria, after all, presup- 
pose a life of values—and values, being 
“emotive,” are hence frequently re- 
garded as arbitrary or otherwise merely 
personalized kinds of experiences that 
must be demoted “intellectually” bpe- 
cause incapable of scientific verifiability. 

This picture of American philosophy 
today has been overdrawn, to be sure, 
although I do find it difficult to recog- 
nize any one of its more conspicuous 
proponents approaching the stature of 
such thinkers of preceding decades as 
the late John Dewey or Alfred North 
Whitehead. In any case, my principal 
contention is this: the central thrust 
of contemporary scientific philosophy is 
entirely harmonious with the over-all 
thrust of our precision-minded culture. 
Therefore, it tends to reinforce the 
technological pressures exerted upon 
academic achievement And it becomes 
perhaps the unwitting salesman of the 
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huge promotion campaigns already being 
waged by “educational hardware” cor- 
porations under the banner of higher 
academic standards. 

We can well understand, then, not 
only why the current fad of the phi- 
losophy of education also appears to be 
an exercise in scientific-analytic applica- 
tions to problems of, say, learning or 
teaching, but also why it is equally in- 
clined to subordinate, if not to repudiate, 
alternative meanings of “intellectual.” 
According to the classical tradition of 
education, for example, “intellect” is 
frequently identified with the supreme 
“faculty of reason’—the primary pur- 
pose being to cultivate “reason” up to 
a maximum of human potentialities 
Culturally, if not always logically 
speaking, this tradition is peremptorily 
dismissed by the scientific-analytic phi- 
losephers of education, just as it is by 
their more academic prototypes. for 
both, “intellectual” performances are no 
longer determinable by criteria of hu- 
man “worth” in the senses once advo- 
cated by Plato and Aristotle or their 
heirs, but rather by performances ulti- 
mately as testable and empirically 
acceptable as any other phenomena of 
objective nature, 


Holistic philosophy 


The core meaning of the term “intel- 
lectual,” whether conceived in the ana- 
lytical or classical sense, could be ex- 
pressed by still further philosophies of 
education, but I am able to mention 
only one other that reveals a qualified 
compatibility with either of these senses 
yet proves its own distinctive and 
exceptional influence. 

The key to this position is detected 
in such terms as “organismic” or 
“holistic’—terms leading to a concep- 
tion of human nature as dynamic, multi- 
faceted experience, Thereby, the “intel- 
lectual” is no longer regarded as either 
some sort of autonomous faculty or any 


exactly determinable process, but rather 
as integrated throughout with the emo- 
tional and social fabric of that experi- 
ence. In simplest terms, life is a whole, 
and so, rightly understood, is education. 

Not always eagerly, to be sure, 
such a viewpoint of the expansive role 
of the “intellectual” has recently been 
strengthened and supplemented by the 
still very young, and far from unified, 
field of psychoanalysis. The educable 
individual is pictured as a pattern of 
drives and expectations that function 
far beneath and beyond his “con- 
scious,” hence exclusively “intellectual” 
or “rational,” characteristics A famil- 
iar paradox thus emerges: the “intel- 
lectual” life becomes successful only as 
it perceives its own limitations. This is 
not to suggest that the psychiatrist’s, 
and indeed the educator’s, task is a de- 
nial of the importance of consciousness; 
it is to insist upon the power of and 
control over man’s own unconscious and 
subconscious nature. For without this 
exceedingly strenuous effort, man can 
never become effectively conscious at all 

Nevertheless, I question whether the 
sort of flexible, dynamic, and holistic 
philosophy to which I am referring has 
ever succeeded in becoming prevalent 
over any large segment of American 
education To be sure, some advances 
have been quite impressive, particularly 
during the period extending roughly 
from the 1920’s to the 1940’s Today, 
too, it remains sporadic in its influence. 
But when one is willing to adjudge edu- 
cation as an institutional surrogate of 
culture, I find substantial evidence that 
this philosophy has, if anything, re- 
treated rather than advanced during the 
current period of educational theory and 
practice. 


Critics of teacher education 


As for the professional preparation of 
teachers, most of our well-publicized 
critics of colleges of education have, 
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oftener than not, circumvented the es- 
sential problem of the “intellectual.” 
For what these critics have urged 
amounts, as a rule, to little more than 
the perpetuation of subject matters and 
the command of skills harmonious with 
conventional orders, hence often evalu- 
ated by the same criteria of quantified 
standards that they, too, usually admire. 
Although their chronic concern, accord- 
ing to such criteria, is that teacher- 
preparation is too often adulterated or 
cheapened, they have yet to offer viable 
alternatives, if only because their own 
philosophies of education are vaguely 
assumed rather than critically assessed. 


VARIETIES oF “DISCIPLINE” 


Thus we finally reach our fourth de- 
batable term: “discipline” itself. And 
once more the focal question is: What 
does the term actually mean? 


Conventional 


To elevate standards of physics or 
mathematics or other “basic” subjects 
such as language is obviously to en- 
dorse the tools of strict mastery de- 
manded for that kind of elevation. But 
do we settle much if anything 3y this 
endorsement? Granting with ovr more 
vocal critics that teacher-education, for 
one, too frequently does encourage 
“anti-intellectualism,” in its failure to 
respect or to achieve high standards of 
scholarships, are there no less conven- 
tional meanings of “discipline” than 
this? 

Personal 


The first of three additional meanings 
that I am able merely to touch upon is 
frequently ignored not only by American 
education, but by Western culture as 
a whole. I refer, of course, to the 
subtle conception of subjectively per- 
sonal “discipline” embraced and prac- 
ticed by schools of philosophy of the 
East—Zen Buddhism being among the 


most prominent. To a shocking extent, 
we Americans still remain immune to 
the rich contributions that these phi- 
losophies could offer to human well- 
being If, indeed, one remembers how 
such Eastern nations as Japan and India 
have opened their doors to our own way 
of life far more generously than we have 
to theirs, do we not appear to them as 
a smugly provincial nation? 

Consider, by comparison, how one of 
the few American philosophers deeply 
sensitive to Eastern thought is able to 
suggest something of an analogy with 
the paradox to which I have already 
referred—the psychiatric view of con- 
sciousness. 

Says E. A. Burtt: 


Western thinkers have been the pioneers mn 
realizing the freedom that man can achieve 
through reason, while the Eastern sages 
have led the way in realizing the freedom 
that needs to be achieved . from the 
limitations of reason .. Man’s primary 
need is freedom from the forces within 
himself, 


“Discipline,” in this meaning, points 
not only toward social control of social 
institutions such as technology that en- 
able men to function systematically to- 
gether, but also toward control of each 
man within himself—a synthesis, as it 
were, Of both “outer” and “inner” 
freedom. 


Soctal learning-teaching 


A second conception extends, like the 
first, well beyond rigorously objectified, 
and often coldly competitive, notions of 
discipline. This conception, thus, also 
remains very much the exception rather 
than the rule in American classrooms— 
increasingly so as we follow their per- 
formances upward from early childhood 
education to the young adult college 
years. 

I am speaking here, in short, of social 
discipline, defined as co-operative plan- 
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ning and participation in the learning- 
teaching process. By and large—again 
gladly granting variations from custom- 
ary practices—I am sure that hundreds 
of thousands of students, especially so 
in the large universities, acquire almost 
no kinds of learning from their profes- 
sors other than lecturing or demon- 
strating, combined with reiterating 
(often by means of IBM cards) what 
these professors or their textbooks and 
laboratory exercises conveyed to them 
in the first place. The discipline to 
which I am now referring derives, on 
the contrary, from what some social phi- 
losophers and social psychologists like 
to call “transactional learning”—learn- 
ing that encourages continuous, critical, 
open communication and that eventuates 
in understandings original from, perhaps 
even quite superior to, any understand- 
ings that either teachers or students 
imagined in the first place. (The con- 
nections of this view with what I have 
earlier termed the “holistic” orientation 
are, of course, intimate ) 


Community confrontation 


Such a conception of social discipline 
remains, nevertheless, a circumscribed 
one: it still functions primarily within 
or adjacent to the boundaries of school 
and college environments. 

Here let us refer for another moment 
to the phenomenon of student activism 
—a phencmenon which has begun to 
arouse so much concern in the past half- 
decade. If the American people are 
willing to confront the age in which they 
live, does not the younger generation 
deserve the privilege to confront it just 
as well? And is not confrontation itself 
the expression of capabilities and expec- 
tations of learning to participate in the 
problems and tasks of immediate, per- 
haps still wider communities? 

That such an expression generates 
misgivings, if not alarm, to the educa- 
tional and sometimes the political Es- 


tablishment is only apparent. Particu- 
larly so, as student movements reach 
impressive magnitudes of influence not 
merely within America, but even more 
strongly in other countries—to recall 
only events in countries as far apart 
both geographically and ideologically as 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Spain, 
Italy, West Germany, and France. 

Some may question, of course, whether 
Į am talking about intellectual discipline 
at all Certainly zo, in orthodox aca- 
demic parlance. But certainly yes, if 
one is willing to reconsider more inclu- 
sive and defensible criteria. The social 
discipline of organized and purposeful 
involvement, however clumsy and at 
moments extreme, remains the demo- 
cratic obligation of young citizens in 
the best sense of that term. For it 
challenges them to skare in reconstruct- 
ing educational structures, in redirecting 
educational processes—above all, in re- 
creating the most audacious and com- 
pelling purposes of which American and 
world culture are capable. 

To recapitulate this brief treatment 
of “discipline,” my focal contention is 
that not one but rather several mean- 
ings require consideration. We do need 
higher standards of academic excellence 
that, at times certainly, require quanti- 
fied substantiation. But we need other 
kinds, too: the discipline of selfhood 
epitomized by the venerable insights of 
Eastern thought; the discipline of co- 
operative learning and teaching; and 
certainly, the discipline of active, re- 
sponsible community experience. 

That more conventional views 1emain 
by far the most agreeable to both ad- 
ministrative and instructional echelons 
is, of course, true. But equally true are 
still other views already gaining respect 
and influence. I should be inaccurate 
and uncharitable to fail, for example, 
to mention that the proliferations of 
student energy and dedication exempli- 
fied in the presidential campaign for 
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Eugene McCarthy have been profoundly 
inspired by what young people are 
sometimes learning from their socially 
and politically conscious teachers. Nor 
let us belittle the considerable impact of 
formal and informal education, including 
television and other media of popular 
communication, on a still wider scale, 
the awakening, however sluggisa, of 
public awareness of the need for na- 
tional support in behalf of arts such as 
the theatre and the orchestra; the grow- 
ing demands for fair housing, health 
services, old-age security, and etter 
schools for all citizens; and not least of 
all, the astonishing voice of critical dis- 
sent against government foreign policies 
leading to the tragedy of Vietnam. 
These are significant indeed. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, none of us who partake 
of this conference would care to assert, 
surely, that the dilemma posed by our 
theme can be fully resolved—least of all 
in literally “Black” or “White” terms. 
The perplexities of American life are 
never reducible to 1+ 1 or even 54+ 5 
equations, Nevertheless, one or two 
judgments are, I believe, warranted by 
my special concern with this dilemma. 

As long as we resort to convenient 
academic yardsticks, the question before 
us is, to be sure, simply enough an- 
swered “Intellectual discipline” is im- 
proving in America, primarily in the 
sense that education, as an indispensable 
servant of the most amazing techno- 
logical advances of all time, is likewise 
improving By other less tangible cri- 
teria, however, the answer is as far 
from clear-cut as the meaning of Amer- 
ica is itself clear-cut. Thus the term “in- 
tellectual” proves to be a very complex 
conception, symbolizing as it does not 
one but several philosophies of human 
nature, together with the comparable 
ways that education relates to these phi- 


losophies. “Discipline,” too, remains 
truncated in meaning until it is 
stretched to include not only both West- 
ern and Eastern perspectives, but the 
bipolarities of individual and social 
learning through direct, vigorous experi- 
ence. 

This moment of history is indeed pre- 
carious. Certainlv, we can still choose 
to justify and perpetuate “the quality 
of intellectual discipline in America” 
upon the comfortable platforms of our 
past But, equally, we can choose to 
recognize that, with all of their remark- 
able contributions, these assumptions 
and their consequences are no longer 
sufficient—indeed_ that in the same de- 
gree that we accept and defend them 
we also rationalize their obsolescences 
and accelerate their ‘dangers 

I am not at all sure which of these 
two compelling choices will predominate. 
I am very sure that some astute educa- 
tional spokesmen will do their best, 
amidst polite concessions, to persuade us 
that the former choice of conventional- 
ity is by far the more rewarding, the 
latter choice of unconventionality by 
far the less. 

In last analysis, however, neither 
alternative alone will do. For both 
compel us to raise the still more solemn 
and baffling question to which, unfor- 
tunately, I have here merely alluded: 
How can education be sufficiently vital- 
ized and canalized within the shrinking 
years of this century in behalf, not 
merely or even primarily of swift tech- 
nological advance, but of the peaceful 
fulfillment and the worth of man him- 
self? Unless our intellectual powers 
now become disciplined to answer this 
question before a!l others, is there really 
any hope for America or, for that 
matter, for civilization as a whole? * 


* Professor Brameld spoke at the Friday eve- 
ming session on Apiil 5 Considerations of 
time made it impossible to have a question- 
and-answer penod et this session 
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ROM time to time in the experience 

of peoples, critical events move to 
the forefront of their self-conceptions. 
These events mav have actually been 
experienced by only a few, but they are 
appropriated by the whole people Fa- 
mous examples are the Exodus and Exile 
experiences of the ancient Jews; the 
Persian Wars of the Classical Greeks; 
the revolt of the barons and signing of 
Magna Carta at Runnymede of the 
English; and the Revolution and fron- 
tier experiences of the nineteenth- 
century Americans. In recent times, the 
Great Depression may represent such a 
significant turning point in the self- 
evaluations of Americans. 


THe Last STAND OF RUGGED 
INDIVIDUALISM 


From the Colonial period to the jazz 
age, sensitive observers of the American 
scene have interpreted the everyday 
psychology of Americans as outgoing, 
optimistic, and self-confident. American 
folklore was typified by Paul Bunvan- 
esque excess. American humor was 
epitomized by the tall tale, the exag- 
geration of outgoing men. F. J. Turner, 
the first truly national historian, be- 
lieved that the American outlook was 
shaped by the mentality of self-reliant 
frontiersmen. America’s most charac- 
teristic philosopher, John Dewey, saw 
instrumentalism and pragmatism—with 
their emphasis on objective results—as 
keys to the American mind. AJl such 
observations were synthesized in the 
stereotype of the American as a rugged 
individualist. 

Americans had experienced panics and 
recessions before, but none compared in 
scope and intensity to the crisis of the 
1930’s. The Great Depression occurred 
in a world that had only recently 
(World War I) lost its international 
innocence, that had set irreversibly on 
a course toward large-scale industrializa- 


tion and urbanism, that no longer pro- 
vided the symbol and reality of escape 
of the frontier. It was crushing to the 
self-confidence of millions willing to 
work who could find none. Thousands 
sought, as in earlier crises, to return to 
the farms to weather out the storm, but 
the blight had also marked them down 
for destruction, and one out of four 
farms was foreclosed. The concept of 
the self-sufficient locality was shattered, 
as every private charity was threatened 
with collapse under the burdens placed 
on it Even the most arrogant symbols 
of government-defying rugged individu- 
alism, the business entrepreneurs, were 
brought to heel. In an entry to his 
diary for May 4, 1933, Harold Ickes, 
then Secretary of the Interior, observed: 


I went to the annual dinner of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
tonight . The great and mighty of the 
business world were there in force, and 
I couldn’t help thinking how so many of 
these great and mighty were crawling to 
Washington on their hands and knees these 
days to beg the Government to run their 
businesses for them. 


Despite the gallant national gesture in 
the direction of the old self-reliance 
which disguised government relief for 
the unemployed in a variety of real and 
make-work projects, the blow to the 
self-confidence of the depression-crossed 
generation struck deep. 

In the postdepression world, both the 
explanations of the individual and the 
self-experience of the average American 
have taken new forms Interpreters of 
American psychology no longer looked 
to contexts such as the frontier to ex- 
plain the origin of a spirit of rugged 
individualism, but to social contexts for 
a clue to the centrality of conformity 
in the American make-up. The Amer- 
ican and English social scientists 

1 Harold Ickes, The Secret Diary of Harold 
L. Ickes, Vol 1 (New Yoik Simon and 
Schuster, 1954), p 31 
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Margaret Mead and Geoffrey Gorer? 
interpreted American psychology as es- 
sentially feminine (earliet it had always 
been interpreted as masculine). They 
saw the woman as the decisive figure 
in shaping the personal outlook even of 
American men! ‘They saw the social 
csutlook of Americans as third-genera- 
tional, oriented to the successful adapta- 
tion to and assimilation by the sur- 
rounding social milieu. David Riesman ° 
characterized his contemporaries as 
outer-directed, taking their directions 
from the opinions of their peers, in con- 
trast to their inner-directed forefathers, 
motivated by their personal ambitions 
and controlled by their consciences 
Meanwhile, the average American had 
begun to estimate his personal fate in 
terms of his place in the collective. 

In the predepression world, self- 
reliance, independence, and the drive for 
objective achievement formed the refer- 
ence points in the self-estimates of the 
average American; in the postdepres- 
sion world, timidity, conformity, and the 
search for personal identity haunt his 
insecure selfhood. 


THE TRAUMA OF THE GREAT 
DEPRESSION 


The reasons why some collective. 


crises do and others, apparently equally 
severe, do not become central reference 
points in the self-conceptions of a people 
are unclear. Why, for example, should 
the Great Depression be more important 
for Americans than World War II? 
Tentatively, it may be postulated that 
when collective crises accompany a 
change in the basic institutions of a 
community and initiate a new way of 
thinking and feeling appropriate to the 


2 Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder 
Dry (New York Morrow, 1942), Geoffrey 
Gorer, The American People (New York. 
Norton, 1948) 

3 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950) 


changed state of affairs, the crises ac- 
quire an emblematic character in the 
interpretations of the people. 

The Great Depression was the death 
struggle of the America of small, rela- 
tively autonomous towns, of a ruralism 
oriented around the family farm, and 
of entrepreneuring individualism which 
sustained a rags-to-riches ideology. The 
Great Depression forced recognition of 
the fact that, inasmuch as the fate of 
thousands of Americans had become de- 
pendent on them, the great organizations 
had come to stay. The Great Depres- 
sion saw the formation of large-scale 
organizations in fields, such as labor, 
where they had previously been absent, 
and their vast extensions to new areas 
of government. The Great Depression 
confirmed the changing structure of the 
generations: providing social security 
for the aged, removing the young from 
the labor market, and crowding these 
same young into the educational institu- 
tions. The Great Depression burned 
into the brains of millions the realiza- 
tion that personal security depended on 
stable positions in the emerging large- 
scale organizations of government, busi- 
ness, labor, education, welfare, and the 
like. 

World War II, in organizing millions 
of Americans into gigantic military oper- 
ations, in mobilizing the entire economy 
for war, in uprooting local labor en- 
claves and transporting them to war 
industrial centers, only continued the 
lesson of the Depression: the individu- 
al’s security and prosperity were hence- 
forth dependent on his place in the mass 
organizations 


THE OFFSPRING OF AFFLUENCE 


It is a truism that social gains in one 
area are often marked by losses in an- 
other. Few persons would deny the 
social gains of the child labor and com- 
pulsory education laws. Children and 
young people were taken off the job 
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market and pressed for longer periods 
into the educational institutions. Chil- 
dren could no longer be so easily ex- 
poited; labor was protected from child 
competition; the young people could 
train for more complex occupations 
The labor organizations legitimized by 
new legislation were also in a position 
to control entry into the ranks of labor, 
exaggerating the process still more. As 
educational institutions became a dump- 
ing ground for excess labor, masses of 
the lower-middle and lower classes be- 
gan to press, for the first time, for col- 
lege degrees. Millions of young persons 
who, a generation ago, would have taken 
jobs at fourteen or sixteen now enter 
adult ranks at twenty-four or twentv-six 
or even later. 

Formal education tends to be a rather 
bloodless substitute for everyday life to 
begin with When masses of individu- 
als are crowded into the educational in- 
stitutions to get them off the job market 
and off the streets, the remoteness 
from everyday realities increases. Great 
numbers of such students intuitively 
know that they are in educational] insti- 
tutions for want of something better to 
do, and tend to drift, doing only enough 
to stay afloat. It is often much easier 
for the indifferent masses to make an 
assault on the educational standards 
than to enter into fierce competition 
for grades. 

The presence in institutions of higher 
learning of masses of indifferent students 
is, thus, in part, negative to these insti- 
tutions: in the larger classes, the cppor- 
tunities for individual attention vanish, 
the standards are dragged down toward 
the mass, and Gresham’s law operates, 
with the poor tending to drive out the 
better student; the pressure toward a 
cafeteria education 1s irresistible. There 
are also negative consequences for the 
wider society, for it has been deprived 
of the energy, imagination, and drive of 
young persons who are quite capable of 


taking up adult roles. The ten to fifteen 
years beyond that of their forefathers 
that are spent by thousands of modern 
young people in educational institutions, 
in what is normally the most energetic 
and healthy time of life, have simultane- 
ously been lost to the wider society. 
At the same time, the staggered entry 
of young people into the adult world no 
longer occurs, and prolonged withdrawal 
from the world of work is followed, at 
some time in the individual’s twenties, 
by abrupt, total immersion. Finally, 
their structural position in the wider 
society has negative consequences for 
the young: they are much less able from 
the age of twelve on to take over adult 
roles by degrees, and to acquire a flexible 
complex of skills ultimately valuable to 
them as adults. They often experience 
their condition as a social vacuum. Few 
students who have examined the situa- 
tion seriously have not come to the con- 
clusion that under different conditions 
the young people in institutions of 
higher learning should be able to obtain 
two to three times the skill and informa- 
tion which they ultimately acquire, in 
one half to one third the time that is 
normally spent. Not a little of higher 
education has the properties of a gigan- 
tic boondoggle. And, having nothing 
better to do with its time, youth elabo- 
rates its own culture, with all its 
familiar forms. 

A Thorstein Veblen would quite pos- 
sibly see the youth of contemporary 
American society as a peculiar kind 
of leisure class, marked by its lack of 
an “instinct of workmanship,” with a 
“pecuniary standard of value” and 
driven by vigorous motivations of “con- 
spicuous consumption.” It has devel- 
oped an elaborate culture centering in 
the sports hero and the beauty queen, 
around which many of its rituals are 
performed with an energy and enthu- 
siasm unnerving to the teachers of its 
formal studies. It is affluent and para- 
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sitic, earning little of the vast amounts 
cf money it spends. Its toys are the 
implements of the wider society which, 
at times (as in the case of high powered 
sports cars), assume the properties of 
deadly weapons in its hands. It has 
elaborated its own jargons and musical 
styles. It sustains an extensive amount 
of sexual experimentation and experi- 
mentation in the control of experience 
(the use of liquor, tranquilizers, and 
other drugs). At the same time, it ex- 
periences the deep undertow of futility 
and alienation which leads to the formu- 
lation of the most surprising radicalism 
ever witnessed—the New Left, a radical- 
ism without definable social objectives. 
Its sense of alienation is appeased by 
civil disobedience demonstrations in the 
civil rights movement and against a 
variety of institutions and authorities 
of all types. 

In the hippie movement—to which a 
number of young people seem to be 
recruited by way of early practices of 
glue-sniffing, graduating to pot and other 
drugs—a variety of the factors signifi- 
cant to the contemporary young come 
together: opposition to middle-class con- 
ventions; the urge to protest even when 
there is nothing to protest about; the 
uninhibited pursuit of sex; and the ex- 
periments on the control of experience 
by use of drugs. 


Tue Pursutr or HAPPINESS 


Both American young and their 
elders, if we are to believe what we 
hear from many quarters, are unhappy. 
Happiness is a passionately pursued but 
elusive quarry. Americans are more 
wealthy than any people in the world 
before them but, like poor little 
rich children, dreadfully bored in their 
affluence. 

Happiness is a reflexive state, at- 
tendant upon the filling of expectations. 
The unhappy are most tempted to its 
pursuit, a pursuit as destined to fail 


as the attack of a Siamese fighting fish 
attempting to drive its reflection from 
the walls of an aquarium. 

When a man’s achievements match his 
expectations, he is, if not happy, so 
content that it does not occur to him 
to ask the question. When his achieve- 
ments exceed his expectations, the aver- 
age man treats it is a windfall, though if 
such bonuses recur, he soon approaches 
each situation with mounting expecta- 
tions of the size of the appropriate tip 
for service. When achievement falls 
short of expectations, life becomes 
empty, frustrating, painful—unhappy. 
The expectation-achievement gap in any 
society is the single best index to its 
happiness level. Powerful processes in 
contemporary society generate an extra- 
ordinarily high level of expectations, to 
which contemporary achievement poten- 
tial is hardly appropriate. 

Massive activity is continuously di- 
rected to the mobilization of desire. 
The operations of the contemporary in- 
dustrial plant require the organization 
of demand for the mass-produced prod- 
uct. Endless minor modifications are 
made in contemporary products to per- 
suade the modern buyer to discard them 
for the latest models of the same thing 
with only a fraction of their use ex- 
tracted from them. His buying power is 
widened by credit devices which simul- 
taneously snare him in a web of debt. 
While the individual’s desires for the 
material products of modern industry 
are endlessly inflamed, the mass organi- 
zations that deal with him are less and 
less able to treat him as an individual. 
His properties are quantified, taped, and 
processed by computers, and he is 
bombarded with computer-programmed 
injunctions. 

The effect of such manipulations is 
to create an ever-expanding horizon of 
expectations beyond the individual’s 
capacity for achievement. His pre- 
dicament is typified by the man who 
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possessed three bathrooms but was con- 
stipated. 


THE ASPHALT JUNGLE VERSUS A 
SEGREGATED FAMILY Lire 


An ever larger number of people hold 
jobs in the central cities. Families are 
uprooted and pulled toward these cen- 
ters, requiring the confinement of family 
life to a comparatively small, expensive 
apartment or, if one persists in holding 
the ideal of the family home, separating 
the life of the breadwinner, who spends 
much of every day in the central city, 
from that of the rest of the family. who 
live in the suburbs. 

If one attempts to keep the family 
together as a unit in the central city, 
one has to face the fact that areas of 
the city where the family could afford 
to live are often not fit. The congested 
depersonalized areas of the central city 
provide environments where delinquent 
gangs thrive and serve as training 
grounds for adult crime. The informal 
social controls that operate in a small 
community are absent. The individual 
is not safe on the streets at nigat and 
even, at times, by day. In the past ten 
years, there has been an increase of 
some 60 per cent in reported crimes, 
while reported crimes are only a fraction 
of actual crimes. This increase, which 
is not simply an artifact of better re- 
porting, is bound up with such struc- 
tural changes in the society as the in- 
creased separation of youth from adult 
culture and the decline of the central 
city as a place fit to live. The rush to 
the suburbs is motivated by the desire 
for less depersonalized, less congested, 
less dangerous areas with light, fresh air, 
and better schools. With the flight, the 
environment of the central city dete- 
riorates further. 

The alternatives for the family, thus, 
are to keep family life together as a 
unified whole in the asphalt jungles of 
the central city or to fragment its unity 


by dividing the life of its members into 
semisegregated spheres. The husband 
of the family may find no understanding 
of, or sympathy fer, his problems at 
home; the wife receives no understand- 
ing of, or sympathy for, the problems of 
the home and children from her hus- 
band. The bond between mother and 
children tends, thus, to be strengthened, 
and the father, to be excluded from their 
concerns, supplying the structural basis 
for the feminization of the American 
conscience. Meanwhile, the natural in- 
clination to bring life into a unity and 
to have a woman to whom he can pour 
the problems of the office supplies an 
additional motive, beyond the elemental 
joy of sexual adventure, for the func- 
tionary in the central city to set up 
liaisons with an office wife, perhaps 
in such a manner as was brilliantly 
satirized in the film, The Apartment. 


Tur NARRCWING SPHERE OF 
PERSONAL AUTONOMY 


Contemporary individuals typically 
earn a living in the service of large-scale 
structures and experience themselves as 
small fractions in the equations of the 
giant organization.* At this stage, the 
constructive forces in the individual’s 
nature which incline him to control his 
own destiny can have negative conse- 
quences for the organization and for 
himself. He may jealously guard the 
secrets of his niche, insisting on the 
inviolability of its rules and its impor- 
tance. He may derive a sense of signifi- 
cance from interpreting the rules of his 
office in such manner as to slow all 
traffic through it as long as possible. 
The degree of discomfort that can be 
administered in this manner to others 
may be interpreted as a measure of his 
personal worth. 

Though the individual in the large 

«William H. Whyte, The Organization Man 
(New York: De-ableday, 1957). 
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organization may stop short of turning 
his tiny position into a positive menace, 
he is always driven somewhat in this 
direction. If he does not guard his po- 
sition, he may find it hollowed out and 
taken over by others; if he intentionally 
or inadvertently invades the preserve of 
another, he may be severely rebuffed. 
Thus, most persons in large organiza- 
tions treat their offices as their castles. 
The individual’s office often becomes 
more important than the goals of the 
organization as a whole. The indi- 
vidual’s life expectations become geared 
to the ladders of an organizational 
hierarchy. 

The position in the large organization 
presents a natural point at which to 
press for solution to a variety of life 
problems: annual vacations, sick leave 
and sick benefits, insurance programs, 
and retirement benefits. The degree to 
which this organizational strategy typi- 
fies contemporary expectations at all 
social levels appears in the pressure by 
large-scale labor organizations for a 
guaranteed annual wage and a vari- 
ety of fringe benefits comparable to 
those of the functionaries in large-scale 
organizations. 

Such are some of the predicaments of 
an increasing number of contemporary 
Americans: earning a living at jobs that 
often have little apparent relevance to 
the total organizational task; finding the 
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point of gravity of existence determined 
by powerful organizations over which 
they have little control; living in cities 
which possess areas where they them- 
selves, or their children, dare not ven- 
ture at night, or living in suburbs that 
fragment the domestic and work roles 
into separate compartments; pummeled 
and manipulated by the mass media 
which endlessly incite their tastes and 
desires; entrapped in a web of credit 
obligations; largely unable to integrate 
life into an autonomous system in which 
the major problems of existence are 
under personal control. It is little 
wonder under such circumstances that 
contemporary men often decline to come 
forward and testify to accidents, or even 
to murders committed before their very 
eyes, to say nothing of offering help. 
It is little wonder that conformity often 
emerges as the primary strategy for 
dealing with life’s problems. It is no 
surprise that contemporary men, despite 
their material wealth, feel that they are 
harried, pestered by the large organiza- 
tions they serve, de-individualized, and 
alienated, and that they have little more 
than a variety of organizational sym- 
bols such as driver’s license, social secu- 
rity number, insurance policy number, 
credit card, checking account number, 
credit rating, and a set of keys fitting 
a variety of locks to prove personal 
identity. 


Bad Manners in America 


By Amy VANDERBILT 


ABSTRACT: The widely held contention that American man- 
ners are uniformly bad is not tenable. The very mobility of 
American society brings into sharp focus the bad manners of 
the minority, thus making bad manners seem to be the norm. 
The sharp delineations between classes are less important as 
proponents of exemplary manners and mores. The changes 
in etiquette frequently come from other sources. Higher edu- 
cation does not necessarily result in culture. Education and 
social grace are today not necessarily synonymous. The de- 
cline of the mother’s influence in the home has meant the 
decline of what was once known as “ordinary” manners among 
America’s children. Because of many economic pressures, we 
are living more simply, with less formality and a minimum 
restriction upon the family. The pattern of meal-taking has 
changed drastically. There is a blurring, too, of the differ- 
ence between the sexes, with a resulting difference in our ap- 
proach to manners between them. “Society” has taken on 
many meanings and is influenced by geography. Reduction 
in service has been one of the most striking changes in our 
society, along with a great change in our attitude toward 
language, from which “‘indelicacies” have virtually disappeared. 
The Negro revolution is making, and will continue to make, a 
great change in our manners and mores. The admission of 
new peoples into our social stream has made changes in our 
behavior. We have become increasingly forthright. Our eti- 
quette is changing. When developing manners are deemed 
“bad,” they are usually modified because bad manners make 
people uncomfortable. 
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RE American manners bad? A 

large chorus of yeas will readily 

attest this, but whether it is true or not 
is a moot question. 

Perhaps, like many things, bad man- 
ners are relative—like middle age, for 
example. Bernice L. Neugarten, Pro- 
fessor of Human Development at the 
University of Chicago, points out that 
in America “middle age” is considered 
to be between forty and sixty and that 
this group makes up almost a quarter of 
our population, earning more than 50 
per cent of its personal income and 
wielding important social power. “They 
are the decision-makers,” she points out. 
Moreover, the span of middle age is en- 
larging. The fifty-year-olds are much 
more youthful than their parents were. 
But middle age, well-defined as it is in 
America, is not an absolute either. The 
middle-aged intellectual dependent upon 
his brain, Professor Neugarten says, is 
not comparable to the manual worker, 
who considers his age in relation to his 
physical strength, and thus might con- 
sider himself middle-aged at about 
thirty-five. And so it is with manners. 
There are few absolutes, and much is 
to ke taken into consideration in this 
fascmating field that touches on sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, psychology, and 
many more of the social sciences. 


AFFLUENCE AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Tnaorstein Veblen’s The Theory of the 
Leisure Class, first published in Febru- 
ary, 1899, is a classic whose truths still 
apply to our society. This comment 
certainly does: 


The standard of living of any class, so far 
as concerns the element of conspicuous 
wast2, is commonly as high as the earning 
capacity of the class will permit—-with a 
conszant tendency to go higher. The effect 
upon the serious activities of men is there- 
fore to direct them with great singleness of 
purpose to the largest possible acquisition 
of wealth, and to discountenance work that 
brings no pecuniary gain. 


We are an upward-bound, highly mo- 
bile society. It is this very mobility 
that brings into sharp focus the bad 
manners of the minority and makes 
them seem those of the majority. 

No longer are there the sharp delinea- 
tions between the classes which made 
normal both the rough manners of the 
working class and the fastidious ones of 
the wealthy. Today, the people with 
money may have attained it so quickly 
that they have not yet absorbed even 
the most rudimentary rules of etiquette. 
There is, indeed, room at the top, and 
the onslaught to reach the pinnacles has 
leveled the social leaders. Our fads and 
our fashions are much more likely now 
to come from the bottom of the ladder 
than from the top. Movie directors, 
ordering their female stars to be photo- 
graphed hatless because hats cast un- 
becoming shadows and dated the photo- 
graphs, were undoubtedly the initial 
cause of the downfall of the hat. Inter- 
estingly enough, not many photographs 
of Mrs, Kennedy in a hat have appeared 
since she left the White House, and her 
husband, according to the complaints of 
the hat industry, usually carried only a 
token hat, which rarely sat upon his 
head. It: has long been recognized by 
fashion experts that many innovations 
in men’s clothes—-and they are prolif- 
erating now—originated among homo- 
sexuals and eventually infiltrated into 
the most conservative circles, although I 
doubt if one can buy an amulet at 
Brooks as yet, and, at this writing, they 
do not carry blue dinner shirts, let 
alone yellow ones. 

Samuel Johnson, as quoted by Bos- 
well, said: “Every one of any education 
would rather be called a rascal than 
accused of deficiency in the graces.” 
Today, with higher education—not ne- 
cessarily resulting in culture—the norm 
rather than than the exception, edu- 
cation and social grace are not ne- 
cessarily synonymous. College house 
mothers write me that young men and 
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young women enter college ignorant of 
many of the simplest courtesies—for ex- 
ample, how to use a knife and fork 
without offense, how to perform intro- 
ductions, and how to conduct a dinner- 
table conversation. 


THE SEXUAL REVOLUTION 


The breakdown in manners of our 
young people—not al of our young 
people, just some of them—has come 
about as a result of many things. Con- 
sider this one factor. In 1965 the 
number of adult working women rose to 
25.5 million, and most of these were 
married. One out of every three mar- 
ried women works in a job outside of 
her home. The ratio of adult working 
women to men is one to two. 

A revolution in homemaking and child 
care has been going on—none too 
quietly. 
homes. Although the average American 
today owns his own home, the families 
are smaller than they were at the begin- 
ning of the century; houses are smaller; 
and mother, the traditional teacher of 
manners, is more likely to be at work 
to help support the family, or busy at 
community activities, rather than with 
her children, teaching them by precept 
and example (the best way) what are 
considered “ordinary” manners. 

Whereas a woman used to spend half 
of her time cooking, she now has— 
thanks to instant foods, frozen meats 
and vegetables, and other time-savers— 
more time for a life of her own. Her 
family actually eats less than did the 
average family at the beginning of the 
century. The family consumes many of 
these meals hastily, standing up in the 
kitchen. Small houses have little stor- 
age room for linens and china, so sit- 
down meals, when they occur, are pre- 
sented more simply. Courses are fewer. 
There are few, if any, servants. There 
is less and less conspicuous consumption 
of food. More and more, we are eating 


Houses are not necessarily’ 


to live. And this kind of living means 
less and less formality, a minimum of 
restriction upon the family, and the 
simplification of the ceremony of meal- 
taking. 

There is a great crossover in the 
responsibilities, and even in the appear- 
ance, of the sexes as a result of the 
pressures upon us. Look at two young 
people walking down the street, perhaps 
both in shirts and dungarees. If the 
sexes differ, can you tell from the rear? 
Is it the supposedly rising confidence of 
women and the increase in feminine ag- 
gressiveness that has shaken the male 
and blurred his picture of himself? 
There are fewer differences between the 
sexes, and this has brought about a dif- 
ference in manners, but not necessarily 
an increase in bad manners. 

The emancipated young woman of 
today does not expect her escort to treat 
her as if she were fragile. She is glad 
when he suggests that he enter a small 
car first so that she will not have to 
wriggle across the seat, especially if 
she is in evening dress. If she smokes 
and he does not (very likely these 
days), she does not really expect him 
to carry matches to light her cigarettes. 
If she is a working woman, she may well 
be accustomed to paying for a business 
lunch for a man or a group of men, 
none of whom will be in the least bit 
embarrassed when she takes out her 
credit card or quite openly lays cash on 
the table. There is more honesty, less 
hypocrisy, between the sexes, and this, 
to conservative older people, may often 
seem bad manners. Whether or not 
these manners are bad, we may expect 
more of them. 


“INSTANT INTIMACY” 


There is a kind of bad manners 
which I deplore. This is the kind which 
results from people’s having risen too 
quickly on the financial scale to absorb 
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(as they are fairly sure to do in time) 
the nuances of social intercourse. 

We have come a long way from the 
day when a woman addressed her hus- 
band as “Mr.” Instead, we have what 
someone has called “instant intimacy.” 
Even at very large parties, hardly any 
last names are heard at all. Europeans, 
who are reserved in such matters, are 
shocked at being called by their first 
names upon introduction to American 
circles. I have had hostesses refer to 
me by my first name to their servants. 
Thousands of people who have read my 
work write to me, “Dear Amy.” Some 
of the newspapers carrying my column 
encourage people in this by heading 
what I have to say “Amy Says” instead 
of using the caption that my syndicate 
gives them, “Amy Vanderbilt’s Eti- 
quette,” thus neatly breaking down the 
very authority that they wish to ad- 
vance. Once in Fort Lauderdale, a little 
boy about six years old came up to me 
at a charity benefit and said, “Miss—I 
mean, Amy—-may I have your auto- 
graph?” Our presidential familiarities 
are, or have been, “Ike and Mamie,” 
“Harry,” “Jackie,” “L.B.J.” President 
Kennedy’s dignity managed to discour- 
age such tags. 

My mother lived for forty years next 
door to a neighbor who never called her 
anything but Mrs. Vanderbilt, yet they 
could not have been closer friends. My 
father and this neighbor’s husband never 
called each other by their first names, 
despite warm respect and close friend- 
ship. 

Napoleon Bonaparte went to great 
lengths to establish family names, by 
edict at that. Do we want to descend 
to being a country of Bills, Bettys, 
Marys, and Joes? How many times 
have you spent an evening in a group 
where you never did hear a last name, 
only to be asked the next day if you 
had enjoyed meeting Mrs. ————_. 
This Mrs. may well have been 


a woman to whom you had been talking 
all evening but whose last name you 
had never been told. 

In Denver recently, I was discussing 
these matters with a friend, who replied 
with an experience which she had just 
had in a high-quality restaurant. The 
bus boy had leaned over her and said, 
she thought, “Would you like some iced 
tea, dear?” She turned to her friend 
and said, “That’s strange. I thought he 
said, ‘Would you like some iced tea, 
dear.’”? The bus boy leaned over even 
farther and said, “You heard me the 
first time, sweetheart.” 

What is the defense, you might ask, 
against such instant intimacy? A friend 
of mine solved it by saying to the dish- 
washer repairman who had just called 
her “Dear”: “I am ‘dear’ to my hus- 
band. To you, I am Mrs. Smith.” 
Although he probably did not come in 
response to her next call, she certainly 
had her inning. My advice is to fight it. 

It is bad manners to rush at people 
with instant intimacy. Once it has hap- 
pened, it is difficult to discourage, espe- 
cially in the case of representatives of 
businesses which employ instant inti- 
macy, gearing their approach to “the 
masses” and regularly insulting all 
classes. Has, for example, a magazine 
subscription salesman not called you by 
your first name on the telephone, hoping 
to trick you into thinking that you know 
him—or her—and thus into giving him 
a sale? These illustrations of instant 
intimacy are all examples of bad 
manners, offensive to most people of 
education and culture. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


Society, in the old sense, no longer 
exists, but manners—good and bad—~ 
definitely do. Society is such an amor- 
phous word. It means one thing in a 
small town and another in a big city, 
one thing in London and another in 
Sydney, Australia. Geography, annihi- 
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lated by the jet airplane, mixes it all 
together, confounds all rules, and con- 
fuses everybody. As Gerald Carson said 
in The Polite Americans: 


Hostesses no longer expect Old World 
manners from their guests. But there is 
& minimum below which it is not safe to 
fall. The yawn should be covered. An 
open mouth in rhythmic motion is still not 
pleasant to view. Pointing and personal 
questions are just as much under the taboo 
as they were in the Victorian age It is 
stil useful to know how to go down a 
receiving line, whether asparagus is a finger 
food, and what to do with an artichoke. 


He adds: 


With all that has been thought and said 
about American conformity, regional folk 
ways continue to thrive. A man driving a 
car across the United States doesn’t need 
to wear a tie to be seated in any eating 
place in those parts of the West where the 
management offers a second cup of coffee 
free. But when a tie-less young nuclear 
engineer tried to enter the dining room of 
a beach club on Long Island, he got a 
beating for his uncouth manners... . 

Cigarette smokers are not expected to ask 
permission to light up anymore. But pipe 
smokers should be careful about pipe dottle 
and sucking noises... . An ashtray, even 
if it is silver and bears an aristocratic crest, 
even if it came from the Excelsior Hotel 
in Florence, makes many nonsmokers ill if 
filled with used cigar butts. “One has no 
right to inflict a disgust upon another” was 
a rule of gentle behavior a century ago. 
It holds today. 


Mr. Carson’s comments are trenchant, 
but I must take issue with him on the 
matter of pointing. One of the first 
things one taught a child was, “Don’t 
point,” but I have in my files photo- 
graphs of all kinds of world leaders, 
pointing. They do so at the order of 
news photographers who try to get a 
little action into photographs. Agreed, 
they rarely point at people, but the 
photographic “point” has caused a 


change in etiquette just as fashion pho- 
tographers’ arranging of shapely legs has 
long since made obsolete the etiquette 
injunction that a lady cross her legs 
only at the ankles. Legs crossed at the 
knees, it seems, make a more attractive 
picture no matter what a woman’s age 
or condition. 

Reduction in service has been one of 
the most striking changes in our society, 
bringing with it, quite obviously, much 
simpler forms of entertainment and, in 
public places like the great hotels, a 
great deal of “do-it-yourself” co-opera- 
tion on the part of the guest. In many 
a hostelry, one does not ring for ice 
anymore, or even set-ups, but one goes 
to the door at the end of the hall and 
there on the landing of the fire stairs, 
one finds an ice-dispensing machine and, 
probably, soft drinks in an automatic 
vendor. In 1896 the great Brown 
Palace Hotel in Denver, which is still 
one of the most elegant hostelries in 
America, had as its guest a $50,000 fox 
terrier who went to Colorado for his 
failing health. He was given a seven- 
room suite—the Brown Palace’s finest— 
and was attended by a maid who looked 
after his every need. Today, the major- 
ity of great hotels are so short of servi- 
tors that that luxury, the turned-down 
bed of a guest, is almost unknown. And 
any woman guest who wants to take a 
bath should be careful to take along her 
own can of cleanser. With the show- 
erers supposedly in the majority, the 
bathers, it seems, should not expect a 
really clean bathtub. 

In the years since the turn of the 
century, children have even ceased to 
look like children, let alone behave like 
them. Yet, many transformations have 
been for the better. It hardly seems 
possible that, as late as 1922, Lillian 
Eichler in Etiquette Problems in Pic- 
tures showed the correct mourning attire 
for a widow and a child She com- 
mented: 
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Young children should never wear full 
mourning. The child in mourning for a 
parent should wear white frocks with a 
black sash, black hat and black shoes and 
stockings. ... Both mother and daughter 
are devoid of all jewels, although a dull 
jet pin is not considered incorrect ... 
Children may retum to brighter colors 
sooner than adults. 


The chaperone disappeared, of course, 
almost as long ago as did Mrs. Grundy, 
and it amazes us to find in an old eti- 
quette book, Good Manners (1889) 
that: 


In New York society a gentleman does not 
ask a young girl for the pleasure of at- 
tending her to the theatre or opera un- 
accompanied by her mother or chaperone 
He may give a theatre party and invite 
the mother of one of his lady guests to 
act as chaperone, though it is considered 
desirable that one of his married relations 
should also be present in the capacity of 
hostess, it being too much, in theory at 
least, to impose the chaperonage of more 
than three or four girls upon one matron 
on such an occasion. 


It seems quaint indeed to read in 
Lillian Ejichler’s book: 


It is not correct to ask a woman what 
her address is after having met her only 
once. Continue the friendship by arrang- 
ing theatre parties, with mutual friends, 
if you wish, but never ask permission to 
call until you have met her several times. 


Today, the reverse of this advice is in 
effect. Young males of dancing-class 
age are, in our big cities, automatically 
given reduced rates for, or are permitted 
to attend free, the fashionable dancing 
class for which the parents of their 
more numerous sisters pay handsomely. 
At debutante balls, it is now customary 
for the debutante to have iwo escorts, 
for whom her parents pay. One des- 
perate mother told me that when she 
finally married off her daughter, scarcely 
any of the young people who were in- 


vited bothered—if, indeed, they knew 
how—-to reply to the wedding invita- 
tions. It was necessary for her to phone 
the hoped-for guests to see who would 
attend the reception. Wedding recep- 
tions, these days, are rarely produced 
from within a household, but are the 
production of catering services, who 
must know how many “heads” they will 
feed. They set deadlines for this in- 
formation, and then charge whether or 
not the guest appears. Thus originate 
the nightmares of the mother of the 
bride. 

Again, Mrs. Eichler wrote, in 1922: 
“The well-bred person does not wear 
diamonds in the afternoon, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a small broach 
or ring. The correct time to wear dia- 
monds is in the evening, and at an 
extremely formal and ceremonious af- 
fair.” Today, perhaps because of the 
proliferation of diamonds or because of 
the influence of Texas (where I have 
seen multiple diamond bracelets on the 
same arm in mid-morning), diamonds 
are worn day and night. There is a 
story, perhaps apocryphal, about a new- 
comer to a great family who, at Bailey’s 
Beach, at the turn of the century, was 
told by a disapproving dowager that 
diamonds really were not worn in the 
morning. “That’s what I used to think, 
too,” the young person is said to have 
replied, “before J had ’em.” 

Where modesty once concerned itself 
with diamonds, it ceases to concern it- 
self even with the human body Cer- 
tainly, bikinis have gone about as far 
as they can go. In fact, the prognosis 
is no tops at all in the near future, a 
fashion which Rudi Gernreich intro- 
duced, for the sake of the front-page 
publicity, no doubt, several years ago. 
Transparent blouses are beginning to be 
seen, at private cocktail parties, at least, 
in cities that pride themselves on so- 
phistication. ‘The tut-tutting is now 
being directed at men, some of whom 
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have reached a stage of wild fashion 
experimentation, festooning themselves 
with junk jewelry in a feeble, or at least 
meretricious, imitation of Camelot. 

The language of our generation has 
become so free—on radio and television, 
in public and in private—that even 
grandmothers have become shockproof. 
This is quite a departure from The 
Ladies’ Guide to Perfect Gentility 
(1859), which stated flatly: “A lady 
should never seem to understand an in- 
delicate expression, much less use one ” 
There are modern novels freely avail- 
able that seem to be written only in 
four-letter words. Graffiti have come 
out of the men’s rooms, and so, by 
constant exposure, are losing their im- 
pact. That excellent searcher into our 
mores Norton Mockridge has just 
published a book on graffiti, called 
The Scrawl of the Wild, which tells 
much about our times. Denmark, 
having rescinded its laws against por- 
nography, finds business in this category 
now very slow. Fresh air blows through 
the market place. 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


What is being called, and I believe 
rightly, the Negro revolution, has made, 
and will continue to make, great changes 
in manners, mores, and what might be 
called the color pattern of our country. 
In 1964 a Negro victory that received 
wide notice, did not, perhaps, make the 
impact that it should have. It con- 
cerned a case in an Alabama court. An 
attractive and articulate young Negro 
woman named Mary Hamilton, field 
secretary for the Congress of Racial 
Equality, refused to answer questions 
of a prosecutor who addressed her 
merely as “Mary.” Her case, finally 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, established Negroes’ right to be 
addressed by the courtesy title of 
“Miss,” “Mr,” or “Mrs.” in all Amer- 
ican courts. Negroes everywhere rightly 


considered this decision a major victory. 
Miss Hamilton said: “To be addressed 
by his first name is one of the major 
discourtesies paid to Negroes. It’s the 
equivalent of being called ‘boy,’ ‘girl,’ 
‘Hey, Joe.’ Negroes resent any white 
person who does it.” She went on to 
say, “Friends in the South tell me white 
insurance agents and clerks are now 
calling their customers by courtesy 
titles.” Certainly, the custom is now 
established everywhere. The Negroes’ 
growing economic strength will resolve 
many such inequalities. 

Negroes have wor many rights. They 
are no longer relegated to the back of 
the bus in Southern states. They may 
not be denied food or lodging or admis- 
sion to any public entertainment. In 
time, we will be a completely integrated 
society. Social integration, particularly 
in Northern cities, is observable on all 
sides, particularly among young people 
of college level. I have observed social 
integration among professional people, 
to a slowly increasing extent, over the 
past twenty years, even though much of 
it is sheer tokenism. It is dramatic, 
however, because the Negro cannot hide. 
Whether he will be absorbed into an 
overwhelmingly white majority in this 
country (80 per cent) or, with the rise 
of Negro pride, retain his own physical 
and social individuality, remains to be 
seen, I remember reading in Collier’s, 
about 1955, that it was then estimated 
that two milllion Negroes were “pass- 
ing? into the white population each 
year. Where is this blood now? Per- 
haps in your own family somewhere, 
along with the blood of countless other 
races. There are no “pure” Americans. 
Amram Schienfeld, author of The Hu- 
man Heredity Handbook, says, “If at 
any time any human group was or is 
‘superior’ in any respect, one could as 
easily ascribe this to their having been 
not pure but mixed, as in the case of 
Americans, one of the least racially 
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‘pure’ and most genetically mixed na- 
tionalities the world has seen.” Today, 
many a politician marks as a plus an 
Indian ancestor, once considered an im- 
pediment. Who knows whether, in 
another two hundred years, our political 
leaders will be exploiting some infini- 
tesimal drop of vigorous Negro blood. 

I noticed in Denver recently that 
many pretty young Mexican girls 
were running elevators and working in 
shops. I commented to one of them: 
“T didn’t know there were so many 
Mexicans in Denver.” She looked at 
me aghast. The Denverite accompany- 
ing me explained afterward: “I should 
have warned you. Mexicans here don’t 
like to be called Mexicans. They are 
all ‘Spanish-American.’” In Mexico 
itself, when I first visited there in 1945, 
social families stressed their Spanish 
ancestry and refused to consider that 
they had any Indian blood. Now the 
pendulum has swung the other way, and 
Indian blood is a great asset both po- 
litically and socially, or, as for the latter, 
if it is not always an asset, it is at least 
quite admissible. 

The admission of new peoples into our 
social stream, as the result of wars, 
acquisitions, revolutions, and persecu- 
tions, has made enormous changes in the 
way we do things. The in-coming 
groups, which originally clung together 
for mutual support, slowly fan out, 
taking with them their own culture and 
mixing it into the American social 
stream. A few years ago, an advertiser 
called me and asked me to do a tele- 
vision commercial for blintzes. I must 
have sounded amused at the juxtapo- 
sition of the name Vanderbilt and 
blintzes (although I love them), for the 
man said, somewhat huffily, “Blintzes 
are no longer an ethnic food.” Is there, 
equally, an American table that does not 
have some form of pasta several times 
a month, if not once a week? Is not 
Chinese food in cans or in the frozen 


food departments everywhere? Is the 
consumption of chili confined to the 
border states? Are not the airwaves 
filed with cries of ‘“schlemiel”? Do 
we not speak of “hutspuh”? There is 
even a dictionary of Yiddish for Amer- 
icans. The minority groups—Italians, 
Trish Catholics (one of those became 
President of the United States), Poles, 
Hungarians, and Puerto Ricans—have 
been absorbed very rapidly. In New 
York, Spanish is a second language, just 
as itis in San Antonio. Police and fire- 
men must study it. I went to register 
to vote, and several people in line spoke 
to me in Spanish just as a matter of 
course. Platsnos, Cuban black beans, 
snails, potato pancakes, and bean shoots 
are in our larders, along with baked 
beans, hot dogs, turkey, and cranberry 
sauce. When we entertain on nearly 
formal occasions (and that is about all 
that can be managed these days), we 
no longer feel that the menu must be 
exclusively French. The linen napkin 
at our dinner tables is at the mercy of 
a laundress, if any, and it is more than 
likely that it will be replaced by a paper 
one (something that the Japanese have 
always considered more sensible and 
sanitary). 

The social pages of our newspapers 
have undergone a great change. Where, 
at one time, only a very circumscribed 
section of society ever found itself in 
these sacred areas in the great papers 
of the big cities, we now find complete 
social integration. Most of the Jewish 
weddings take place on Sunday. And 
those of the socially powerful families 
are duly reported on Monday. Negro 
brides, tastefully photographed in proper 
regalia, are shown. ‘True, these are 
still mainly the daughters of profes- 
sional men and women and are them- 
selves, like their grooms, graduates of 
leading colleges. There are changes in 
wedding customs as a result of lost 
WASP (White-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant) 
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predominance in society functions. Some 
of these considered bad social usage 
(the return card in the wedding invita- 
tion or the coupling of divorced parents’ 
names in the invitations), may, in a few 
years, well be standard procedure. 

The truth is that the bad manners of 
one generation are the acceptable, or 
even the good, ones of the next. Just 
after the Civil War, it was necessary 
for established society to invent the 
R.S.V.P. (Répondez ü vous plait) in 
order to indicate to the nouveau riche 
who had not had the proper social 
training that a reply was expected 
to a formal invitation. Now, the 
R.S.V.P. is standard. The present prob- 
lem is how to get those people who 
understand what R.S.V.P. means (and 
that was a delicate use of initials be- 
cause it implied that the recipient knew 
French) to answer at all. 

We are an increasingly forthright 
people. We discuss things under social 
circumstances that could never have 
been mentioned in a previous genera- 
tion. Limbs are legs: circumlocutions 
are less needed. The nose, needing blow- 
ing, is blown without apology, but in 
The Care of the Person, Manners, Ets- 
quette and Ceremontals (1870), we were 
reminded: 


The nose is the most prominent and notice- 
able feature of the face, and, as its func- 
tions are not all of the noblest kind. it 
especially behooves people who desire to be 
nice to avoid drawing attention to them. 
Consequently, all its requirements should 
be attended to in the quietest and most 


private manner possible. It should never 
be fondled before company, or, in fact, 
touched at any time unless absolutely ne- 
cessary. The nose, like all other organs, 
augments in size by frequent handling, 
so we recommend every person to keep his 
own fingers, as well as those of his friends, 
or enemies, away from it. 


THE VALUE OF ETIQUETTE 


It has long been my contention as a 
surveyor and histcrian of the social 
scene, that manners do change, usually 
for quite tenable reasons. When devel- 
oping manners turn out to be “bad,” 
they usually are modified because truly 
bad manners make people uncomfort- 
able. Good manners, I am fond of say- 
ing, are the traffic rules of society. A 
psychiatrist once told me that those 
people who pretend that etiquette is not 
important, are really, in effect, saying, 
“I don’t know anything about it. I’m 
not going to try. I might make a 
mistake.” 

The rules of etiquette give us some- 
thing to lean on in a world that grows 
increasingly large and complex. In each 
generation, we find our way toward the 
rules that are the most comfortable and 
suitable for our time. Manners change, 
as they are changing now, some for the 
good, some for the bad. In the final 
analysis, the good and comfortable ones 
are being recorded for the guidance of 
future generations, along with a solid 
base of etiquette information, some of 
which is as inexplicable as it is familiar 
and comforting, thus necessary, too. 


The Stature of the American in the 
World Community 
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ABSTRACT: Concern of Americans with their world image 
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in a classless society and to a zeal for exporting the ideology 
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by the increased visibility of Americans abroad and the promi- 
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HE United States began its na- 

tional history by expressing “a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
Some features of our national dream 
may not have been accomplished, but 
in the nearly two centuries since the 
Declaration of Independence, we have 
never lost sight of the opinions of man- 
kind. Indeed, our concern with the 
views which foreigners hold of us 
seems, at times, to exceed “a decent 
respect” and border on a paranoiac 
preoccupation. 

Two recent volumes represent contrast- 
ing emphases on whether it is important 
to be alert and sensitive to world opin- 
ion.t One draws its theme from Robert 
Burns’ well-known lines: 


O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as 1thers see us! 

It wad frae monv a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion! 


On the other hand is the view ex- 
pressed by Dean Acheson. He argues 
that much of what we deem world 
opinion is pure fancy and that “the 
American Image will take care of it- 
self.”? The very concept of world 
opinion is mostly an illusion, whether 
it is “beguiling as fairy light” or “fright- 
ening as hobgoblins.” Acheson’s scorn 
for excessive concern about world opin- 
ion is well put in the lines of the old 
verse: 


As I was going up the stair, 

I met a man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again today. 

I wish to God he’d go away! 


1 Franz M Joseph (ed), As Others See Us: 
The United States through Foreign Eyes 
(Princeton, N.J : Princeton University Press, 
1959); and Alan F. Westin, Julian H. Frank- 
lin, Howard R. Swearer, and Paul E. Sigmund 
(eds.),, Views of America (New York" Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1966). 

2 Dean Acheson, “The American Image Will 
Take Care of Itself,’ New York Times Maga- 
sine, February 28, 1965, p. 24. Reprinted in 
Westin, et al. (eds.), foc. cit, pp. 364-368. 
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Our CONCERN WITH WORLD OPINION 


A recent survey by Free and Cantril 
on “Concerns of Americans” found us 
more concerned about international 
problems than about domestic prob- 
lems.* Of a list of twenty-three items, 
“Maintaining respect for the United 
States in other countries” ranked third 
in importance. Incidentally, 52 per 
cent thought that the image which peo- 
ple in other countries have of the United 
States was high; 39 per cent thought it 
low; and 9 per cent responded, “Don’t 
Know” On the other hand, there was 
an inverse relationship between infor- 
mation and favorable attitude, as well 
as between education and attitude: those 
who were well informed on interna- 
tional affairs thought our image low, 
while the uninformed thought it high; 
most college-educated respondents were 
pessimistic; those with less education 
were optimistic. 

Foreign observers of American life 
have offen commented on our impulse 
toward conformity—not merely in to- 
day’s context of the lonely crowd and 
industrialized society, but even in the 
simpler, agrarian society of our first 
years.* Americans have always struck 
Europeans as being excessively con- 
cerned, both as individuals and as a 
nation, with what others think. ‘“What 
Will People Think?” is a phrase taught 
us from childhood. The more discern- 
ing observers attribute this character- 
istic to our classless society. In the 


8 Lloyd A. Free and Hadley Cantril, The 
Political Beliefs of Americans: A Study of 
Public Opinion (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1967), pp. 52, 78. 

t Cf. Henry Steele Commager (ed.), America 
in Perspective: America through Foreign Eyes 
(New York: Random House, 1947); Seymour 
Martin Lipset, The First New Nation (New 
York: Basic Books, 1963); and Arvid Broder- 
sen, “Themes in the Interpretation of America 
by Prominent Visitors from Abroad,” America 
through Foreign Eyes, Tae Annas, Vol, 295 
(September 1954), pp. 21-32. 
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Old World’s precisely structured status 
system, people knew what others 
thought of them. The level of respect 
to which one was entitled was built into 
the system. You touched your forelock 
to superiors; inferiors touched their 
forelocks to you. Such prescribed re- 
spect is not a part of the egalitarian 
society. The American, lacking the as- 
surance of formal status, feels the 
burden of maintaining a polite relation- 
ship with all. This individual trait is 
also a national trait. Rebellious against 
the European aristocratic system, Amer- 
icans derived their culture and civiliza- 
tion from Europe, but always remained 
concerned with the evaluation of their 
achievements by the parent society. 
There is another important aspect to 
American concern with foreign opinion. 
In bringing forth a new nation, dedi- 
cated to new propositions about human 
rights, we always had a certain mis- 
sionary zeal for spreading our gospel 
throughout the world. From Jefferson’s 
sympathy with the French Revolution 
to Wilson’s “Make the World Safe for 
Democracy” and Roosevelt’s Four Free- 
doms, there runs a consistent thread of 
hope and trust that others will find our 
political system good and right. It 
follows naturally that this hope should 
also take the more personal form of 
desiring that the world find the products 
of this political system—Americans as 
individuals—to be worthy of respect. 


THE WOoRLD’S CONCERN wirH Us 


If Americans are anxious about their 
stature in the eyes of the world, the 
world has always been glad to offer its 
opinion regarding us. More than a 
thousand volumes of foreign comment 
on the United States, Americans, and 
American society are catalogued in our 
libraries. A vast audience has always 
existed in every country in the world 
for the returned visitor’s impressions of 
his voyage among Americans. Whether 
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the commentary was superficial or 
profound, as antagonistic as that of 
Dickens or as sympathetic as that of 
Tocqueville, it always found a ready 
market. In our early years, this was 
doubtless the result chiefly of interest 
in our political contributions. We were 
the living laboratory for testing political 
concepts which were beginning to stir 
the Old World, too. On the whole, our 
vistors wished us well, though some- 
times taking offense at the crudities of 
frontier culture. 

In the world of today, the reasons for 
foreign interest are not hard to find. 
Americans are the people of highest 
visibility to the eyes of others. Two 
features of this high visibility deserve 
mention. First, more Americans actu- 
ally travel abroad; and those who do 
sO are conspicuous—they spend more 
money. This is true both of Americans 
who go abroad as private citizens and 
of those who go to represent their gov- 
ernment in some official job—both mili- 
tary and civilian.’ Second, there is the 
tremendous increase both in actual im- 
portance of the United States and in 
the world’s image of that importance, 
as evidenced by the impact of this 
country on the rest of the world. We 
are the nation of greatest power, the 
nation most involved in foreign aid and 
development, and the nation with mili- 
tary forces in the largest number of 
foreign countries. Without indulging in 
superspread-eagleism, one can say that 
many foreigners see their own futures 
as bound up, for better or worse, with 
the future of the United States. More- 
over, as American methods of mass pro- 
duction and distribution are increasingly 
adopted by other developed countries— 
often with direct American management 
and financing—the potential of these 


5 Americans Abroad, THe ANNALS, Vol. 368 
(November 1966); and Harlan Cleveland, G. 
J. Mangone, and J. C. Adams, The Overseas 
Americans (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960). 
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TABLE 1—Atrrrrupz TOWARD AMERICANS AND RUSSIANS, 1948 Gn PERCENTAGES)? 


——<——. 





Mosr 
Rusrowomes snow | Femmie | Mosr Fayewpry | Fatgwoty | teast Frugoy 
AMERICANS RUSSIANS 
Australia 61 Scandinavians (7) 35 Japanese (33) 
Britain 29 Dominions (11) 37 Germans (16) 
France 17 Swiss (18) 32 Germans (34) 
West Germany 23 British (11) 50 Polish (14) 
Italy 54 Swiss (7) 44 Germans (16) 
French (7) 
Mexico 28s Spanish (20) 24 Americans (10) 
Chinese (10) 
Netherlands 28 Britsh (12) 39 Germans (36) 
Norway 22 Danes (20) 28 Germans (22) 
United States — British (31) 51 Germans (11) 
Japanese (11) 





a Not comparable, since Mexican survey included “other Mexicans” in the “most friendly” 
category. 

b Source: Compiled from data reported in William Buchanan and Hadley Cantril, How Nations 
See Each Other (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1953). 


methods for the material advantage of 
the mass of the world’s population is 
more clearly seen. Less conspicuous, 
but of perhaps even greater long-term 
importance, is the export of American 
technical knowledge in agriculture and 
food production.’ 

We must distinguish between the 
stature of the United States and the 
stature of the American, even though 
the two are inextricably mixed. The 
distinction is most strongly made by 
visitors and commentators from the 
Communist bloc, who often praise us 
both for our material achievements and 
for our democratic ideology—a more 
primitive social philosophy than theirs, 
they are careful to point out, but in the 
days of “B. Franklin, T. Jefferson, and 
T. Paine,” one of truly revolutionary 
merit. The American people, they 
freely predict, will one day overthrow 
the grasping, imperialistic, industrial- 
military ruling circles which oppress 
them.’ 


€ Cf, Orville L. Freeman, “Malthus, Marx 
and the North American Breadbasket,” Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. 45, No 4 (July 1967). 

T Frederick Barghoorn, The Soviet Image of 
the United States (New York: Harcourt, 


UNESCO’s 1948 Survey 


American stature was perhaps at its 
highest in the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II. An international 
survey, under UNESCO auspices, by 
Cantril and associates in nine countries 
revealed that in an open-response ques- 
tion, most people mentioned Americans 
as the foreigners they felt most friendly 
toward, and Russians as the foreigners 
they felt least friendly toward. Of the 
eight foreign groups reported in Table 1, 
all but the French named Americans as 
their favorite foreignezs, and Russians as 
the least favored. Even in France, our 
standing almost tied that of the Swiss. 

In the same UNESCO surveys, in 
response to the question, “Which coun- 
try in the world gives the best chance 
of leading the kind of life you would 
like to lead?,” all groups of foreign re- 
Brace, 1950); and Fiederick Baighoorn, Soviet 
Foreign Propaganda (Princeton, N.J © Prince- 
ton University Press, 1964). See also Ralph 
K. White, “Images in the Context of Interna- 
‘ional Conflict: Soviet Perceptions of the US. 
and the USS.R., in Herbert C. Kelman 
(ed), International Behavior. A Social-~Psy- 
chological Analysis (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1965). 
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TABLE 2—CHOICE or COUNTRY Grvinc Best CHANCE ror Destrep Kind or Live, 1948 
(IN PERCENTAGES)" 


RESPONDENTS FROM oa 
United States 96 
Australa 83 
Bntain 51 
Norway 50 
Mexico 45 
France 43 
Italy 36 
West Germany 32 
Netherlands 31 





CHose Next FAVORED 
OUNTRY 


CHOSE 
UNITED STATES 


England (4) 
Australia (8) 
Sweden (2) 
Argentina (3) 
Switzerland (9) 
South America (8) 
Switzerland, (7) 
South Afnca (8) 


*Source Buchanan and Cantril, op. est (compiled from data in Appendix). 


spondents chose their own country first, 
but the United States second, as shown 
in Table 2. This suggests that views 
of Americans held by citizens of other 
countries are bound up with views that 
they have of the United States itself— 
with the world image of the “American 
Way of Life.” 

It is easy to see from these figures 
why Americans often strike foreign ob- 
servers as conceited about their coun- 
try; why the foreign visitor is asked 
ten times a day, “How do you like 
America?”; and why there is a funda- 
mental difference in the way that 
Americans think of foreigners and the 
way that foreigners think of Americans. 
As one author has put it, the American 
automatically thinks of the foreigner-— 
any foreigner whatever—as a potential 
American, as one who might well have 
been an actual compatriot had his fam- 
ily history been a little different, or 
who might well, in the future, become 
an American. He probably knows other 
Americans from the same ethnic back- 
ground. Rarely, on the other hand, 
does either he or the foreigner consider 
it within the realm of probability that 
he—the American—will ever abandon 
his nation. Expatriate Americans exist, 
of course, but in such small numbers 
as to be novelties. The only large 
nation composed almost entirely of im- 
migrants and their descendents, the 


United States still has a large annual 
intake of new citizens from beyond its 
shores.® 


A Canpvip WORLD 


The strong mutual interest of Amer- 
icans and foreigners in each other and 
the enlarged scope of American activi- 
ties in the world contribute to both the 
appreciation and the hostility felt by 
peoples in other countries. Certain dis- 
tinctive themes of critical comment are 
typical of three groups—Europeans, 
Communists, and critics from the emer- 
gent nations. 


Europeans 


The European critics, to a remarkable 
degree, make the same criticisms about 
us that we make about ourselves. Some 
of the more important follow. 

(1) They deplore our monolithic and 
simplistic anticommunism, which often 
fails to distinguish even the obvious 
differences between the brands of Marx- 
ist socialism quite common and quite 
respected in western Europe and the 
Soviet brand. To some, this blind spot 
is a reinforcement of their cliché that 
Americans have little philosophic or 
intellectual grounding. 


8 The New Immigration, Tne ANNALS, Vol. 
367 (September 1966). Immigrants admitted 
in the year ending June 30, 1967, numbered 
361,972. 
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(2) They comment profoundly about 
the disorientation of the individual in 
mass society, a point most often made 
by French and German existentialists, 
and with even greater force now that 
western Europe itself is rapidly becom- 
ing “Americanized” in this same man- 
ner. Incidentally, some of the most 
cogent European discussions of this 
problem draw heavily on the works of 
Americans like David Riesman, C. 
Wright Mills, and a whole galaxy of 
American novelists. 

(3) They deplore American com- 
Mercialism and the American “hard 
sell,” and obversely the “hard buy,” the 
American tendency to conspicuous con- 
sumption. Again, the criticism is re- 
inforced by the ever-growing presence 
of American commercial practices in 
Europe. 

(4) To many, America is no longer 
the “great experiment” in welfare and 
liberal, humanitarian programs. Many 
view us as having become cautious and 
conservative in our maturity and reluc- 
tant to engage in domestic social reform. 
They are often farther on the road to 
the welfare state than we, at least in 
principles and programs, if not able to 
finance them with equal affluence. 

(5) They worry about the fact that 
the formerly alienated American intel- 
lectual is now more likely to be some- 
what reconciled to the system in which 
he lives and less likely to be its sharpest 
critic. Some are scornful of this trend— 
though the scorn itself constitutes an 
implicit recognition that we, at last, have 
some intellectuals. Others approve of it, 
seeing it as a sign of maturity of the 
culture. 

(6) Even those most sympathetic to 
the American are uneasy about our 
racial problems and the civil liberties 
gap. 

(7) Favorable views credit us with 
optimism, generosity, and hospitality, 
and, more recently, come some few 
grudging expressions of admiration for 
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our intellectual achievements. The 
“brain-drain” recraiters sometimes urge 
the European scientist to “come to the 
Jand of the Nobel prize-winners.” The 
most favorable European commentators 
hope for constructive political leadership 
from us, but have serious misgivings 
about our capacity to supply it. 


Communist views 


Communist critics often appear to 
have excellent cetailed information 
about Americans, filtered, of course, 
through the Marxist-Leninist dialectic. 
The Soviet Academy of Sciences has 
an active United states Section in its 
Institute of World Economics and Inter- 
national Relations. Officially, of course, 
the line calls for political, but definitely 
not ideological, ccexistence, while the 
Chinese Communist line calls definitely 
for neither. 

Communist spokesmen show a high 
selectivity for the unfavorable as- 
pects of our life—the slums, poverty, 
and racial incidents. Russian-speaking 
Americans who Fave traveled in the 
Soviet Union report that many rank- 
and-file Russians discount the official 
propaganda version of the United States, 
but accept such standard doctrines as 
the inherent economic instability of 
capitalism, the lack of economic secu- 
rity for the wage-earner, and the supe- 
riority of the planned economy. More 
recent adoption ol many American in- 
dustrial practices and products and the 
frequent official comparisons of Soviet 
achievements with American achieve- 
ments suggest to many that the stan- 
dard propaganda picture is somewhat 
clouded. A limited American faddism 
infects a portion of Russia’s rebel youth, 
and has influenced some artists and 
writers. 


Views from the emergent nations 


The peoples of the Third World—the 
developing nations—generally are not 
very critical of Americans as individu- 
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als, but rather of the United States as 
a world power, whose power politics 
they fear may involve them. Many of 
their criticisms are of European deriva- 
tion, springing from their colonial pe- 
riod. More recently, some criticisms 
derive from the standard Communist 
critique of capitalism and Lenin’s iden- 
tification of imperialism as the highest 
stage of capitalism. As the strongest 
capitalist power, the United States must 
automatically be the most imperialistic. 
Since we have not been a colonial power 
of any consequence, the term ‘“neo- 
colonialism” is coined to cover our case. 

The largest issue is the racial question, 
though the typical visitor from Africa 
or Asia is impressed by the relative 
equality in our social relations and the 
extent of real economic opportunity for 
all, in contrast to the lack of these 
values in their own traditional societies. 
Our Peace Corps is admired as a living 
embodiment of American generosity and 
high moral sense. Peace Corps volun- 
teers counterbalance the stereotyped 
Ugly American—selfish, power-mad, rac- 
ist, ignorant but wealthy—-with the real 
image to which we aspire—a humane, 
intelligent, tolerant, generous, and un- 
selfish people.” There appears to exist 
in much of the developing world a reser- 
voir of genuine good will toward Amer- 
icans and the United States, often re- 
fiecting the patient welfare activities of 
missionaries in the past and present, and 
of government and private foreign aid 
missions in recent years. In other 
words, the emerging peoples seem to 
appreciate our role as deliveryman for 
the milk of human kindness, but some- 
times wish we would not rattle the cans 
quite so loudly while making our rounds. 


Ariel and Caliban 


Latin-American views are of special 
importance—the Latin-American intel- 
lectual is especially likely to reflect the 


8 The Peace Corps, THe Awnats, Vol. 365 
(May 1966). 
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classic French and Spanish view of 
Americans as people committed to 
English utilitarianism. The little book 
Ariel, the work of the Uruguayan José 
Enrique Rodó, published in 1900, is still 
influential.?° 

Rodó is basically a harsh critic of our 
materialism, but he would make many 
of his accusations against the British or 
Germans as well. He considers us anti- 
intellectual and antispiritual, incapable 
of generating true culture, true art, or 
even true political leadership. The 
“Ariel” of his title is Latin culture, in 
contrast to the North American Caliban. 
“Prodigal with his riches—for mean- 
ness has no place in his code—the North 
American has been able to satisfy fully 
his vanity and desire for material 
luxury, but he has not acquired the 
selectivity of good taste.’ But Rodó 
gives us credit for the achievements and 
characteristics that he deems praise- 
worthy. Americans were the “first to 
convert the modern idea of liberty from 
an uncertain experiment and an imagi- 
nary utopia into an imperishable living 
reality.” Again: “Theirs is the glory of 
having fully demonstrated the greatness 
and dignity of labor.” Finally: 


They possess an insatiable and lively 
curiosity, an impatient eagerness for en- 
lightenment, and a love for public educa- 
tion which they profess with a mono- 
maniacal obsession that has made the 
school the surest guarantee of their pros- 
perity, and the mind of the child the most 
cherished of their precious possessions. 


Horres AND FEARS 


Much of the reaction of foreigners to 
the United States reflects how they ap- 
praise their own status and prospects in 
life and how they appraise the status 
and prospects of their own country. An 
invaluable massive attack on wunder- 
standing these imponderable factors has 
been made by Hadley Cantril, in his 


10 Passages from Ariel are translated in 
Westin, et al. (eds.), loc. cit., pp. 201-207. 
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TABLE 3— COMPARISON OF THREE RICH AND 
THREE PooR PEOPLES ON NATIONAL 
CONCERNS ABOUT INTERNATIONAL 
AND Economic QUESTIONS 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 





i INTERNATIONAL ECONCMIC 
CONCERNS CONCERNS 
COUNTRY 

FRAR 

United States 29 

West Germany 18 

Israel 44 

Average 30 

Brazil 34 
Nigeria 43° 

India 24 

Average 34 





a Source. Hadley Cantnl, The Patern of 
Human Concerns (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1965), p 225 


study The Pattern of Human Concerns, 
which reports the results of a six-year 
survey, conducted in fourteen countries 
—representing roughly one-third of the 
world’s population. 

Among other questions, people were 
asked what were their wishes and hopes 
for the future of their country: if the 
future were pictured in the best pos- 
sible light, how would things look ten 
years from now? A contrasting ques- 
tion asked about their fears and worries 
for the future of the country: if the 
future were pictured in the worst pos- 
sible light, how would things look? Re- 
sponses were categorized as political, 
economic, social, international, and 
national-status. 

Table 3 displays a few of the results, 
comparing concerns about war and 
peace with concerns about economic 
well-being in the three richest nations 
surveyed and three of the poorest. As 
is clear from the averages for the two 
groups, concern with war and peéce is 
far greater in the more advanced coun- 
tries, while peoples of the lower income 
group are relatively much more con- 
cerned with economic problems. (In 
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these averages, a difference of 3 per cent 
is statistically significant at the .05 
level.) If we define the confrontation 
between the free world and communism 
in terms of a struggle for the minds of 
men, obviously, both peace and eco- 
nomic welfare policies have high priori- 
ties. In the emergent nations, however, 
the most significant and effective ap- 
peals are to elemental aspirations for a 
decent standard of living. 


CONTEADICTIONS 


As might be expected, there are many 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the 
criticisms of Americans. A study of the 
American image in the Zestschrift für 
Geopolitik, for example, found that some 
Germans doubt our capacity to develop 
political leadership but at the same time 
criticize us for not exercising more 
leadership. Our intervention in Euro- 
pean wars is reproached, but we are 
criticized for not becoming more in- 
volved in European affairs in peacetime. 
We are blamed for not being more 
generous with foreign aid, but our aid 
programs are really financial imperial- 
ism in disguise. Contempt is expressed 
for our materialism, along with cautious ' 
admiration for our material achieve- 
ments.** 

Foreign leaders are usually found to 
be somewhat more pro-American and 
somewhat more anti-Russian than the 
general population. In Japan, Kuroda 
found (in the 1963 survey from which 
Table 4 is drawn’ that on a six-point 
scale ranging from 1 for “Strongly 
Agree” to 6 for “Strongly Disagree,” the 
general population ranked the United 
States and the Soviet Union only 1.16 
points apart, whereas the political lead- 
ers interviewed ranked them 2.55 points 
apart. 

People outside our borders often find 
it difficult to reconcile our government’s 


1t Henry Blumenthal, “The Image of the 
United States in the Zeitschrift für Geo- 
politik,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 48, No. 1 (June 1967), pp. 44-52. 
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TABLE 4—ATTITUDES OF JAPANESE GENERAL POPULATION AND LEADERS 
TOWARD THE UNITED STATES AND Russia, 1963° 


MEAN AGREEMENT SCORE,*® 
GENERAL POPULATION 


STATEMENT ABOUT US OR USSR 


1 Is a democratic nation 

2 Is imperialistic 

3. By and large the best country I can 
find in the world today 

4. Is not really trying to bring about 
peace in the world 

Average Favorable Score 





MEAN AGREEMENT SCORE,® 


(N = 287) Lewers (N = 18) 
US USSR 
1.89 5.83 
4 83 278 
2.78 517 
472 2 39 
2 28 483 





* Based on scale with “Agree Strongly’ = 1; “Agree Somewhat” = 2; “Agree Slightly” = 3; 
“Disagree Slightly” = 4; “Disagree Somewhat” = 5; ‘Disagree Strongly” = 6 
b Because agreement with Items 2 or 4 represents an unfavorable attitude, these scores were 


adjusted ın computing favorable averages. 


° Source- Compiled from data in Yasumasa Kuroda, “Leaders and Rank-and-File Citizens in 
Reed Town, Japan,” Southwesiern Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 48, No. 3 (December 1967), pp. 


437-438. 


vast program of social legislation and 
the international obligations it has as- 
sumed with our professed ideology of 
traditional conservatism, Equal ambi- 
valence is found here at home. There is 
an inherent contradiction between what 
we favor in theory and what we favor 
in practice—theoretically, we favor small 
government, but in practice, we favor 
practically every action program the 
government has undertaken, and want it 
to undertake even more. Our social phi- 
losophy may therefore be described as 
one of pragmatic humanitarianism at 
home and pragmatic internationalism 
abroad.” 


VETNAM 


Impact of the Vietnam war on world 
opinion has been impressive and has 
damaged the stature both of Americans 
and of the United States. In Germany, 
for example, the Institut für Demos- 
kopie has asked its respondents periodi- 
cally, “Do you or don’t you particularly 
like Americans?” Three years ago, the 
margin of “Like” to “Don’t like” was 
better than three to one; last year it 

12 This point is deveolped in “American 


Political Credos,” Free and Cantril, op. cit. 
chap. xi. 


was less than two to one. When asked 
with what countries Germany should 
work closely, 90 per cent checked the 
United States five years ago; last year, 
only 72 per cent. Those checking Rus- 
sia increased in the same period from 
27 per cent to 41 per cent.™ 

In France, the Institut Francais 
d@’Opinion Publique found that in 
1964 half its respondents had a good 
opinion of the United States; in 1966 
this relatively favorable view was held 
by only a third. In Japan, for the 
first time in two decades, the Central 
Survey Institute found last year that 
the United States is no longer the nation 
best liked by Japanese, having been re- 
placed by neutral Switzerland. And 
so it goes. One may comment, to be 
sure, that Americans’ views of their gov- 
ernment have undergone a similar, if less 
drastic, change. Indeed, a major argu- 
ment used by those opposing the ad- 
ministration’s policy in Vietnam is that 
it is ruinous to our world prestige. 


18 Lewis F. Gittler, “Probing the German 
Mind,” Interplay of European-American áj- 
fairs, Vol, 1, No. 3 (October 1967), pp. 4-8. 

14 George R. Packard, III, “Living with the 
Real Japan,” Foreign Afairs, Vol. 46, No. 1 
(October 1967), pp. 193-204. 
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This is not the place for extended 
comment on the war, but we should note 
briefly how the world community sees it. 
To western Europe, it is usually identi- 
fied as a colonial war, or as a hopeless 
move in power politics doomed to fail- 
ure—the “land war in Asia” theme 
familiar at home as well. Arnold J. 
Toynbee reports that Europeans find 
especially shocking our use of con- 
scripted troops in a colonial war: for 
all Europe’s imperialistic record, drafted 
soldiers were never used except, briefly, 
by France. The French, of course, are 
especially bitter: after all, they gave up 
Vietnam, and presume that it meant 
much more to them than it should to us. 
Indeed, they later gave up even Algeria 
—politically a part of metropolitan 
France, and containing a large minority 
of French settlers. 

To the Communist world, the story 
is simpler. Their propaganda puts it 
in extreme form—condemnation of the 
“imperialistic, war-mongering, industrial- 
military ruling clique.” It is worth- 
while to look behind their propaganda 
to see if there is any rational basis on 
which they could really build a griev- 
ance.1® They find legal arguments in 
the Geneva Agreements of 1954, which 
did not contemplate continued division 
of the country; in the American aid to 
France prior to 1954, when the French 
were clearly fighting a majority of the 
Vietnamese; and in the assumption that 
the Communist-led coalition actually 
won its independence by military de- 
feat of the French in 1954. They find 

16 Cf. Ralph K. White, “Misperception of 
Aggression in Vietnam,” Journal of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Vol. 21, No. 1, 1967, pp. 123- 
140. Since this paper was written, the Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies has published its 
Strategic Survey 1967, reporting that “as a 
military power the United States has never 
been stronger... and is likely to become 
stronger still,” but that America’s authority 
and influence in the world is declining, largely 
because of internal racial strife and the Viet- 
nam war.” —New York Times, April 16, 1968, 
p. 15. 
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plausible-sounding moral arguments by 
citing evidence, same of it probably true, 
that the South Vietnamese people are 
really on their side: that successive 
South Vietnamese governments have 
been corrupt and inefficient, have taken 
land away from the peasants, and, with 
their powerful American allies, have 
probably imposed more physical suffer- 
ing on the people than have the Viet 
Cong. The contmued military success 
of the Viet Cong is cited as evidence 
that they must have widespread popular 
support. These arguments, too, are 
familiar in our domestic debates, having 
little to do with the issue of who is 
the formal aggressor. 

Opinion in the Third World—the de- 
veloping nations—is less concerned with 
Vietnam, as the pattern of Table 3 
would suggest, though many of the intel- 
ligentsia reflect either the European or 
the Communist view of our role. Again, 
most of their arguments are made with 
equal vigor by Americans as well. An 
exception must be recorded for both 
those European and developing nations 
closest to the scene—Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Singapore, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and sometimes Cam- 
bodia and Laos—one important reason 
that the developing nations as a bloc 
are less violently hostile to our policy 
than we might suppose. 

Since national policy is not based on 
world opinion, much of what has been 
said here is irrelevant to the grave de- 
cisions facing us, whether in Vietnam or 
in the crisis of our urban ghettos. 
That we will eventually manage these 
problems we cannot doubt. The im- 
portant thing is to manage them with- 
out irreparable damage either to our 
political heritage of dedication to human 
welfare and freedom or to the very 
fabric of our disturbed and anxious 
soclety.* 

* Professor Benson spoke at the luncheon 


meeting on Saturday, April 6. At these lunch- 
eons, there is no question-and-answer session. 


Changing Styles in Art and Entertainment 


By Aucust HECKSCHER 


ABSTRACT: Styles in art change; for art is not a search for 
abstract beauty but bears a relation to the times of which it 
is born. Unlike science, it does not embody the idea of 
progress, contenting itself with giving coherence and form to a 
particular epoch. Our own epoch is marked by complexity, 
discontinuity, movement. And our art is what it is through 
an expression of these qualities. Contemporary art is par- 
ticularly responsive to the values and influences of the day. 
For it is essentially a public art. It may be obscure or vulgar, 
but it reflects, and it in turn shapes, a vital social order. 
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Herald Tribune He is the author of A Pattern of Politics (1947), The Politics of 


Woodrow Wilson (1957), Diversity of Worlds (with Raymond Aron, 1957), and The 
Public Happiness (1962). 
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HE theme upon which I have been 
asked to reflect is “Changing Styles 
in Art and Entertainment.” Let me 
begin with the rather obvious cormment 
that styles in art do change, and that 
ideas of the beautiful and the excellent, 
the relevant and the beguiling, vary 
greatly from one generation to the next. 
In this respect, the arts and the sci- 
ences differ fundamentally. If the con- 
cepts of scientific truth are constantly 
shifting, it is because the older concept 
is discarded for the sake of something 
demonstrably more true, more capable 
of giving coherence to the available 
facts. Science progresses; it moves 
forward toward a higher degree əf re- 
finement. Art, however, lacks this in- 
herent sense of advance. It changes, 
not because it comes closer to an eternal 
beauty, but because different times re- 
quire a different kind of form and 
expresssion. 

The history of science is the record 
of failures and Imadequacies—tke in- 
evitable failures and the proud inade- 
quacies of men who were always moving 
toward some more comprehensive truth. 
For this reason, the scientists them- 
selves do not value their history very 
much. The history of art is another 
story. For the past accomplishments 
of the artist are valid in themselves, not 
stepping stones toward something better. 
Every artistic creation that has been 
capable of moving men and embcdying 
their ideals survives with an authentic 
quality of life. Even if mankind ad- 
vanced steadily in moral and aesthetic 
values, the art which expressed an ear- 
lier state of being would have a claim 
upon the present very different from the 
curiosity evoked by obsolete scientific 
theories or methods. 

Actually, of course, man does not 
show any steady upward curve in the 
realm of morals and aesthetics. Each 
period of civilization has its own nature 
and style—a mixture of insights and 
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residues producing a recognizable and 
often memorable total effect, yet not 
necessarily superior to what has gone 
before. Within this context, the arts 
play a highly significant role. They 
interpret the age; they define its form 
and color. They are at once of their 
time and above it. Something immortal 
in the creative act may transcend what 
is local, outlive what is transient; yet 
the marks of a particular time and place 
will remain ineffaceably upon it. 


Tae Arts’ RELATION TO THEIR AGE 


The relation of arts to their time can 
be seen under two guises. (Neither of 
them, needless to say, implies that art 
is propaganda for any cause or move- 
ment.) In the first place, the arts are 
closely related to what is being felt and 
done in all other spheres of life. Keats 
speaks in one of his letters of “the 
unmistakable gusto of the Elizabethan 
voice.” ‘The phrase expresses the one- 
ness of that age. And indeed it is dif- 
ficult to listen to the poets and play- 
wrights of the period without hearing 
also the sounds of the great captains 
and statesmen. 

The most notable ages have had the 
highest degree of common style. One 
thinks of the classic Greeks and Romans, 
of the Renaissance—and of our own 
day. It would be impossible for our 
painters and sculptors to create in pre- 
cisely the way they do if they were not 
part of an historical period which has 
seen revolutionary transformations in 
the physical and biological sciences, as 
well as in the domains of theology and 
philosophy. 

“I do not like modern art,” an elderly 
lady of my acquaintance declared em- 
phatically: “But then I don’t like the 
modern world.” She was being honest 
—~and she was also being philosophically 
sophisticated. 

Secondly, the arts have a prophetic 
quality in relation to their times. The 
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great artist has seen more deeply than 
the average man into the existing state 
of things. By the same token, he has 
seen more clearly than the average man 
—and often more clearly than the phi- 
losopher or social scientist—what is des- 
tined to come. At his most creative, 
the artist has always borne this burden 
of second sight. He has been a sooth- 
sayer, whether he liked it or not. The 
artist has been reviled because he de- 
nied what men deemed to be permanent 
and affirmed the inevitability of what 
others could not even comprehend. 

One thinks of the poet Lucretius, dis- 
cerning the existence of the atom cen- 
turies before science could test the hy- 
potheses. One thinks, in more recent 
times, of the Impressionists. We stand 
today before the familiar and adorable 
paintings of a Renoir or a Bonnard 
wondering how they could have aroused 
such alarm and hostility when they were 
first shown. It is not only that these 
men painted differently: far more sig- 
nificant, they saw-—and foresaw—a 
different universe. While the nine- 
teenth century still harbored the il- 
lusion of permanence, of an ordered 
progress culminating in something very 
like their own social order, the Impres- 
sionists grasped the inner truth of the 
new age. They apprehended that 
change and motion were ultimate facts 
of life. The sense of falling light, of 
the fleeting gesture, of time’s being a 
river into which no man steps twice, 
infused their art and subtly shaped the 
patterns of modernity. 

Thus, art, being related to society, 
changes with society; and the style of 
one generation is bound to differ from 
that of the next. To acknowledge this 
is to keep open the doors of innovation, 
validating the imperfect insights of any 
one school or period. It is to permit 
in art a certain boldness and, indeed, 
playfulness. For once the idea of 
progress in the arts has been eliminated, 
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we can accept what is for what it is, 
not assuming that it must be better, 
or truer, or more excellent or diverting 
than the arts of other periods. Indeed, 
it would chill the mind if it had to 
convince itself that the work of today’s 
painters and sculptors, playwrights, 
musicians and poets is superior to what 
was produced in the classical ages of 
the past. But we do not have to argue 
that it is superior. It is enough for us 
to say that this contemporary art mir- 
rors more accurately than any other art 
the spirit of our own times. It is 
enough to hope that, here and there, 
through the experiments and the in- 
evitable excesses, some gleams of true 
beauty may be revealed. 


CONTEMPORARY ART’S REFLECTION 
or Our SOCIETY 


The conditions which determine the 
nature of contemporary arts and enter- 
tainment are as numerous as the facets 
of our society. J shall pick out a few, 
suggesting why and in what way they 
relate to art. My hope is partly to 
illumine the art around us—and partly 
to give a clue to the nature of art itself. 

(1) We live in an age of complexity. 
Men’s psyches seem to be more subtle 
than of old, so that young men must 
spend endless amounts of time wonder- 
ing who they are, and older men and 
women require volumes of autobiogra- 
phy to retrace the soul’s adventures. 


. A classical sense of wholeness and integ- 


rity gives way to the conflicting multi- 
plicity of things. As individuals, we 
have too much to do. We pursue in a 
lifetime several careers; we have loyal- 
ties that are diverse and often at odds 
with one another. 

This feeling for the complexity of 
life, its manifoldness and its essential 
incompleteness, is sharply reflected in 
the forms of today’s art. Painting and 
sculpture substitute tension for balance, 
dynamism for repose, experimentation 
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for authority. Architecture, which be- 
mused itself for a while with the decep- 
tive simplicities of the international 
style, returns to extravagantly complex 
interrelationships, so that the typical 
structure of a Paul Rudolph or John 
Johannsen fills the eve with the image 
of visual disintegration, by a deliber- 
ate mystification concealing scale and 
function, 

The most rapidly growing art form 
is the theater—not the pure theater, it 
should be noted, but the theater which 
combines with the traditional techniques 
of the stage virtually every other art: 
music, sculpture, poetry, and film. In 
this way, it is hoped to produce some- 
thing of the complexity of the real 
world. The young people turn to par- 
ticipate in this theater as if seeing in 
it a way of trying various roles, as they 
will in life itself, perhaps recognizing 
that it is the nature of modernity that 
no role shall conclusively fit them. For 
if stability is to be found at all by this 
younger generation, it will be in the 
midst of flux. And if an identity is to 
be created it will be in some part of the 
psyche which remains aloof and cool, 
superior to the part which is being 
played at any particular moment. 

(2) Akin to this feeling of complexity 
in contemporary life is the sense of dis- 
continuity and fragmentation. Time 
was once conceived as part of the slow 
unfolding of things—a process of growth 
and development in which men and 
causes came to completion. The news 
in the daily paper was really assumed 
to be news, in that it was the latest 
installment of an ongoing story. The 
contemporary scene, however, is com- 
posed of more or less disconnected 
sensations—things which arise out of 
context and without forewarning. Pre- 
diction in any rational sense becomes 
impossible, as the emotions are assailed 
by discrete and therefore brutal events. 

In the arts and entertainments of 
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today, the feeling of events being out 
of time and apart from the process of 
development is deliberately cultivated. 
The very idea of a Happening is that it 
begins without preparation and that it 
finishes without consequences. By its 
nature, it can only happen once. Im- 
provisations, both in the performing and 
the visual arts, are a common expression 
of this discontinuity. In architecture 
buildings must (so as to avoid falling 
down) be deliberately planned and con- 
structed, but increasingly they are de- 
signed to give the illusion of having been 
thrown haphazardly together. 

Literature has been produced by cut- 
ting up texts and rearranging words and 
passages by chance. Joseph Papp this 
year took Shakespeare’s Hamlet and, 
after breaking it into fragments, pro- 
duced it in a way which fractured time 
and shattered the accepted continuity. 
It was strangely and unexpectedly ef- 
fective, giving, as it did, the effect of 
much recent mixed-media entertainment, 
where one is forced to respond to noises 
and images reaching the senses from 
many directions and in diverse forms. 

As a matter of fact, Shakespeare him- 
self, in his own way, had, in one of his 
greatest plays, destroyed the traditional 
feeling for time. Macbeth is a tragedy 
where characters and events no longer 
seem to emerge from “the womb of 
time,” but to come full-grown and in- 
congruously from nowhere. The events 
of the plot always seem to be happening 
out of order. There is that awful and 
revealing moment—revealing not only of 
Macbeth’s character but of the nature 
of the play—when he receives word of 
his wife’s death. 

“She should have died hereafter,” is 
the sole, chilling comment. Even that 
disaster cannot occur at the right time 
or in the proper sequence. 

In the younger generation’s love affair 
with the medium of the film, we see 
most clearly their acceptance of discon- 
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tinuity as an element of modern art. 
The movies were first taken to be merely 
a way of reproducing more easily and 
extensively the experience of the theater. 
But hidden within the invention was a 
significant fact: what appeared to be a 
smooth, continuous motion, like that of 
common life, was, in fact, an illusion. 
The effect of continuity was created by 
separate images—by moments of time 
broken up and singly imprinted upon 
film, 

Such is the nature and genius of the 
movies—and it has been seized upon 
and exploited by a generation which 
looks upon all life and art as being com- 
_ posed of unrelated pieces. The film has 
the advantage over the living theater of 
inviting a systematic re-ordering in the 
cutting room. This has been used by the 
newer film-makers as a way of literally 
abolishing the frame of sequential time. 

(3) The age which sees life as com- 
plex and discontinuous, sees it also as 
dominated by the fact of motion. 
Everything is in flux; change is the fate 
of man. Matter is composed of par- 
ticles moving at vast speed. Nothing 
can be interpreted from a single stance. 

I have already suggested that the 
nineteenth-century Impressionists dealt 
propheticaly with a world robbed of 
stability and permanence. But how far 
even beyond their vision has the 
twentieth-century world developed—and 
how thoroughgoing have been the art 
forms devised to give expression to what 
has occurred! Calder’s invention of the 
mobile was a break-through. Here was 
sculpture consisting of relationships 
changing under the eye of the beholder. 
Since then, kinetic art has become a 
recognized and prevalent form Some- 
times the object moves; sometimes the 
spectator moves—often both object and 
spectator move together 

The acceptance of motion has trans- 
formed architecture, so that no longer 
can a building or a square be conceived 
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as something to be taken in from one 
view-point. A typically modern struc- 
ture is comprehended only as one sees it 
from different sides, from without and 
within—an apprehension of the whole 
emerging from a cumulative awareness 
of overlappings and interpenetrations. 
The interior of a building is judged as 
a series of spatial experiences, only to 
be appreciated by man on the move. 

The large environment, man-made or 
natural, can be seen as a modern art 
form when motion is added to its other 
dimensions. A Paris sculptor is known 
to take people around the urban scene 
in a bus, maintaining that the trip itself 
is as much as he should be required as 
an artist to produce. If many people 
find today’s automobile expressway dull, 
it may be because they look for what is 
not there (the small villages, the road- 
side houses, the grazing cows of earlier 
landscapes) and miss the essential ex- 
perience of moving through a vast scene 
—the car, the ribbon of roadway, and 
themselves all elements in a novel 
sculptural experience. 


Tue REDISCOVERY OF THE PUBLIC 
NATURE OF ART 


The new scale and the kinetic quality 
of so many contemporary works bring 
art and the environment together. To- 
day’s style thus recovers something once 
fundamental to art: the fact that it is 
essentially public in its nature. We are 
rapidly discarding the idea that works 
of art are created for the private en- 
joyment of the wealthy individual. We 
see them instead as the expression of 
common values, made for a public pur- 
pose and at home in the open arena. 

The private collector, it is true, plays 
a crucial role in the economy of the 
visual arts. The buying of paintings has 
become a mania and often a supreme 
symbol of status. But the art thus 
collected is thought of as having only 
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a temporary home with the individual; 
it is destined for a public institution, 
and, indeed, under the tax laws, is often 
already in the ownership of a museum. 
The museum, meanwhile, becomes more 
and more a place where the public 
gathers in crowds. It caters to as 
many interests and tastes as possible, 
serving up all the arts in new forms 
and combinations. 

To get the arts out to the public is, 
I believe, an imperative of those serving 
today’s cultural needs. The museum 
must not only open its doors at all hours 
and fill its halls with works and en- 
joyment relevant to a wide constituency. 
It must bring the museum itself into 
the neighborhoods and its riches openly 
into the streets. The performing art 
must find its audiences where they are 
and involve them fully in its sounds 
and sights. 

The artist responds in his own way, 
with an art which increasingly demands 
the forum for its display and enjoyment. 
The very size of contemporary paint- 
ings defies those who would possess and 
domesticate them. The collector may 
take them in (even if it means cutting 
through the wall); but his home shelters 
them uneasily. They were made, these 
abstractions of billboard proportions, for 
a public place, for mass appreciation. 
The source of the contemporary artist’s 
inspiration is, likewise, not the house- 
hold scene, but the world, with its glare 
and noise, its machine technologies, and 
its symbols of popular culture, from the 
tomato-soup can to the comic-book hero. 

As art becomes public art, its true 
connoisseurs seek it increasingly in the 
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market place. “Found objects,” and 
even “found poetry,” come to have a 
greater significance than what has been 
worked on and created. To take a pre- 
existing object and to name it, to trans- 
form it as little as possible from its 
original state, seems, in fact, a more 
genuinely creative act than to make it 
from the start. Cultural administrators 
like myself may take pride in the avant- 
garde sculptures which we exhibit in the 
open spaces of the city. But the true 
modernists laugh at us slightly. For 
them, anything which poses as art, 
which declares itself aggressively to be a 
cultural object, is under suspicion, The 
plain artifacts of the urban scene are 
sculpture enough for them. 

It was disconcerting—but interesting 
in this connection—that when, in New 
York, we recently put out new street 
signs urging the citizens to avoid litter- 
ing and to curb their dogs, they were 
rapidly absorbed into the collections of 
the newer patrons of public art! 

Art conceived in this way may be 
confused and vulgar. But it is alive. 
And the society of which it is born is 
alive, too. To see the expression of 
common values in the plain things of the 
street scene or shopping center is not a 
bad beginning for a community. To 
recognize these things as a kind of art 
may lead to a meaningful civilization. 
For we go from pleasure in the outward 
things of the social order to a love of 
such inward things as learning and jus- 
tice. Art is at the beginning, and we 
can find it again at the end—in a 
society made harmonious by shared 
values and recognized ideals. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: You spoke of art as being the 
creation of the artist. You spoke of the 
audience as being the beneficiary of 


the art. In this country, much of the 
art passes from artist to audience 
through a middleman. What is your 
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opinion concerning the development of 
American taste in entertainment when 
today—as in television, for example— 
the middlemen are making many of the 
decisions? Do you think that we are 
making any progress in what has been 
called the “wasteland” of television? 


A: That is a very interesting ques- 
tion. I talked about taste as if it were 
a more or less spontaneous personal or 
eroup entity. But there exist, of course, 
in our society, these elements which 
have been called the “tastemakers.” 
The arts, like education, and almost 
everything else in life, require an insti- 
tutional framework. J think that we 
are all going to have to accept the fact 
that, for example, managers of orches- 
tras are needed to assemble the orches- 
tras and to decide what kind of audi- 
ences the orchestras should attempt to 
reach, what kind of music to give the 
audiences, and the like. Both composer 
and instrumentalist, obviously, need the 
orchestra. This institutional aspect of 
the arts is not wholly to be deplored: 
cali it bricks and mortar, analogous to 
the bricks and mortar in architecture. 
The poet perhaps comes nearest of all 
artists to expressing himself outside 
an institutional framework. But the 
painter, for example, really does need 
the museums, the art galleries, the medi- 
ating influence of the critics, in order 
to have something with which to com- 
pare his work, in order to find himself, 
in order to have access to the works 
of the past. One should not condemn 
these institutions, but, rather, analyze 
their responsiveness to the valid claims 
of those who do, ultimately, receive the 
experiences and the vision. 

As for your specific example—tele- 
vision—it is the institutional framework 
of our society which is, perhaps, most 
open to criticism. JI would not want to 
judge American taste by what happens 
on television, nor would I want to judge 
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the claims of the managers of television 
to determine what programs are to be 
shown on this enormous mass media. 
But I will say that one must respect 
the extraordinary skill, and, I think, the 
taste also, of these television producers 
and announcers who have been able to 
bring us the tragic events of life itself, 
and all their consequences, in a com- 
paratively undistorted and untrans- 
formed way. 


Q: I am from Great Britain, where 
we are, by far, much too ceremonial. 
We have, especially in the past, attached 
great importance to rituals and cere- 
monies. I have noticed that a great 
interest in such events has been ex- 
hibited in the United States. What 
role will ritual and ceremony play in 
the world of 1970? 


A: I think that rituals and cere- 
monies will be very much a part of that 
world. In the park system of New 
York City, we have made experiments 
along those lines. Last spring, we had 
a little ceremony to open the sea 
around New York. I am certain that 
the warm weather and the bathing 
would have been restored without our 
gathering on the beach and invoking the 
spirit of the sea, but we are having a 
Spring Festival again this year. 

We also had marriage ceremonies per- 
formed in common in Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn—to the horror and shock, ap- 
parently, of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of New York City. As I was 
going up, that day, to the rather high 
an isolated portion of the lovely, ro- 
mantic park where the couples were to 
be married (individually, and not in 
a mass ceremony), I heard a little boy 
saying to his mother, “Is this going to 
be a real wedding?” I would have 
liked to stop and tell the little boy that 
this wedding was going to be as real 
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as any wedding can be, as much a 
ceremony as anything can be. 

I think that the great goals in civic 
life are to try to restore the sense that 
we are all celebrating common values 
and also to try to restore the sense of 
illusion to the hard and brutal realities 
of our life today. By “illusion” I mean, 
for example, the illusion of beginning 
anew when we know perfectly well that 
we are not—as when a different ad- 
ministration comes to power; or when 
we believe that we are changing things 
in a day, that we are planning, although 
we really know that life is rushing 
along, leaving most of us behind; or 
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when, in government, we have the 
illusion of a monarchy. 

Ceremony does have its place in 
common life, and one of the experi- 
ments that we have been trying in New 
York is an attempt to create some spon- 
taneous, not necessarily traditionbound, 
forms of ceremony. A Happening is 
something that can happen only once, 
and a ceremony is something that goes 
on happening, probably, long after its 
purpose has been outworn. Somewhere 
in between these two extremes, there 
are ways for people to get together 
and do the things in which their faith 
and their hope are made visible. 


American Homes and Neighborhoods, 
City and Country 


By Epmunp N. Bacon 


ABSTRACT: The future of our country and of the world de- 
pends on the quality of our leaders during the next thirty 
years. Competent leadership cannot develop from children 
whose experience of life is exposure to upper-middle-class 
white children like themselves. Increased depth and aware- 
ness result if the developing child is given free choice of com- 
panions from among a wide variety of kinds of children. The 
child must live close enough to such other children that they 
can meet on common grounds and go to each other’s homes on 
their own. At present, this kind of situation is found only in 
the centers of great cities. The resulting trend for families to 
return to urban living should be fostered, but its occurrence 
in such floods as to create upper-middle-class white ghettos 
should be prevented. A related problem is preservation of 
nature from inroads of urban population expansion. Frag- 
menting the countryside in the typical two-acre minimum lots 
permitted by present zoning laws will, if carried out on a large 
scale, destroy nature’s ecological balance and eliminate the 
large natural areas close to urban populations which are neces- 
sary for recreational purposes. A solution might be maximum- 
minimum lot-size zoning. Those wishing to possess nature 
must demonstrate responsibility by purchasing and preserving 
at least ten acres of land. Those not caring for this respon- 
sibility would occupy close-knit smaller properties, size of 
which would be limited to the minimum area necessary for 
family functions; they would have easy access to the large 
natural areas ensured by the ten-acre-minimum provision of 
the more sparsely settled communities. This plan would en- 
sure effective health-sanitation provisions and a rich social 
environment for children. Americans need to reorient them- 
selves to space as a precious commodity to be wisely allocated 
toward a good life for all. Government and social scientists 
must meet the need for new methods of testing social programs 
so that information feedback can occur quickly enough for 
programs to be reformulated while still going on——Ed. 
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HE nation in which we speak to 

each other across this space today is 
an entirely different nation from the 
one in which I wrote my paper. It is 
quite impossible for me not to be deeply 
conscious of it. The theoretical subject 
with which I was asked to deal was 
“The Aesthetics of American Homes 
and Neighborhoods, City and Country.” 
It was before the killing of Martin 
Luther King that I wrote in my paper 
that I chose to define aesthetics, not 
in a narrow way, but rather to include 
the general satisfaction with life and the 
competence of the people who are the 
products of American neighborhoods. I 
hope that you will accept that definition 
of my subject. 

The future of our country as a world 
power and, in consequence of that, the 
future of the world will be influenced 
by the degree to which our leaders, both 
in government and out of government, 
really comprehend the fact that the 
world is made up of a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of people. The depth and 
range of awareness of this fact will, in 
turn, be greatly influenced by the kind 
of environmental conditioning to which 
they have been exposed from infancy 
on. In my paper, I chose to project 
this image solely in terms of the United 
States as a world power. I think that 
it is quite impossible for us now not to 
look at it very much in terms of our own 
competence to deal with our own in- 
ternal problems. The way in which we 
respond to our present crisis is almost 
equally important. J just cannot see 
that a group of leaders competent to 
guide our country over the thirty years 
just ahead can come from children now 
whose environmental experience of life 
is exposure exclusively to upper-middle- 
class white children like themselves. 


POPULATION DENSITY, INTEGRATION, 
AND CHILDREN’S SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


This is a straight, simple, factual as- 
pect to the planning and development 
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of American homes and neighborhoods 
which, J think, has not been given the 
recognition or attention that it deserves. 
It is the simple question of the variety 
of choice available to the developing 
child in the selection oi the companions 
with whom he associates, and this is 
absolutely the product of propinquity. 
No intellectualizing about electronic 
communications or refinement of me- 
chanical transportation systems can 
blunt the bald fact of physical associa- 
tion. 

I must express my disagreement with 
my colleague Mel Weber, who devel- 
oped the doctrine that, in view of elec- 
tronic communications, it does not mat- 
ter where people live and that they can 
be sprinkled all over the countryside 
without any consideration of propin- 
quity at all. This cult of placelessness 
I think to be an extremely negative kind 
of concept. I assert that it is our objec- 
tive to provide the developing child, 
from infancy, with the widest possible 
variety of choice of his companions from 
the widest range of kinds of children. 
If this choice is to be made by his own 
free will, and not imposed by the de- 
cision of someone else, such as an adult 
who drives a car, whether it is a chauf- 
feur or a mother, then the child simply 
must live close enough to other children 
so that they may meet on common 
grounds and go to each other’s homes 
on their own. Of course, it is true that 
as a child grows older, the physical di- 
mensions of the area in which he can 
move by his own free will are extended, 
for instance, by a bicycle, but it is still 
true that during the most important 
formative years of childhood, the actual 
geographical dimensions of the territory 
in which the child can exercise his own 
free will are very limited. 

In other words, in spite of the stupen- 
dous advances in technology of trans- 
portation and communication, one of the 
essential functions of the American fam- 
ily is still hopelessly spacebound, and a 
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new recognition of this is necessary in 
the planning and development of Amer- 
ican homes and neighborhoods if we are 
to overcome a serious flaw in our na- 
tional character. If you look at the 
question in this light, low density, which 
is supposed to be a great virtue, be- 
comes a negative rather than a positive 
factor. The lower the density, the 
farther apart people live, or the fewer 
the people that live within an acre or a 
square mile. The lower the density, by 
simple mathematics, the more limited is 
the number of children that a given 
child can contact without dependence 
on somebody else to overcome the sepa- 
rating distance. When you add the 
further dimension of the spontaneous 
grouping and regrouping of children into 
different kinds of associations, different 
numbers, and different areas of common 
Interest, with its tremendous social dy- 
namic, and when you compare that with 
the sterility which results when every 
contact between the children is the 
product of an adult decision, you get 
a view of the degree of deprivation of 
rich social experience that is imposed on 
children who are brought up in sparse 
areas, in areas of widely dispersed 
houses. 

The second question in connection with 
this is the kind and variety of human 
types and backgrounds that exist among 
children who are able to contact each 
other on this basis. Here the question 
of segregation or integration is not only 
concerned with race but with every kind 
of economic level, with religious and 
cultural backgrounds, and with other 
factors. Of course, this is not a ques- 
tion just of the number of children 
available to be contacted, but also of 
the richness of variety of kinds of chil- 
dren in the area in which contact is 
possible. Here we have to think of 
where, in the total metropolitan com- 
plex, we can find the variety of kinds 
of people that we seek. The brutal fact 
is that, as American cities now exist, 
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the only place in which we may find a 
rich variety of backgrounds in families 
living in close proximity to one another 
is in or near the center of great cities. 
The trend of families concerned about 
the future of their children to return to 
urban living is a deeply significant de- 
velopment, and it should be fostered 
by planning in every possible way. One 
of the problems is to prevent the return 
from occurring in such a flood that the 
original families who moved into inte- 
grated neighborhoods find themselves 
again in an upper-middle-class white 
ghetto because so many of their erst- 
while friends have followed suit. Viewed 
in this light, racial integration may be 
even more for the benefit of the whites 
than of the blacks. 

In our overintellectualized society, we 
may ask the question whether the ex- 
periential conditioning of the child, the 
experience of direct contact based on his 
own self-determination, is really so im- 
portant or whether he cannot learn these 
things in school. ‘You all know the 
activities of splendid suburban schools 
which import a few carefully selected 
children of the black race and therefore 
feel very content that they have made 
a great statement. I think that it is 
beyond dispute that a child deprived 
of the experience of love during infancy 
and childhood suffers a deficiency that 
affects his competency during his life- 
time and hinders his relationship with 
other people and the development of 
his own family. It seems to me that the 
tremendous range of awareness, of sensi- 
tivity, and of competence that is needed 
in the field of creating valid relation- 
ships with people of different back- 
grounds must also be deeply influenced 
by the conditioning from infancy result- 
ing from contacts of the child with his 
peers. If this is so, then we have a 
special kind of requirement in the plan- 
ning of our cities, our regions—that of 
so grouping the places where people live 
that the largest number of children, from 
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the earliest age, have the opportunity of 
direct personal contact with the largest 
variety of other kinds of children, the 
contact being made by their own choice, 
and not being dependent on the will of 
others. 


URBAN POPULATION EXPANSION AND 
THE PRESERVATION OF NATURE 


The second part of my discussion 
deals with country communities and 
with man’s relationship with nature. 
Here, I think that there is a kind of 
parallel in some curious and very un- 
fortunate ideas which produce a result 
exactly contrary to their supposed in- 
tent. One of these, in my opinion, is 
the idea of low density. In his avowed 
determination to relate to nature, a man 
rushes out into the countryside and 
seizes a tiny fragment of nature for him- 
self, in the process destroying the very 
things he seeks, and, as one of many 
doing the same thing, he deprives the 
whole city population of the advantages 
of easy and pleasant access to examples 
of the phenomenon of nature. There is 
a kind of ghastly lack of awareness of 
what nature actually is: that it is, in 
fact, a phenomenon, and not an absolute 
commodity that can be bought and sold; 
that its survival depends on an inter- 
locking series of interdependent func- 
tional systems; and that to fragment 
the terrain, to slash it up in pieces, and 
to change the grading and drainage 
systems upsets the ecological balance 
and simply destroys the product as 
nature. 

The monumental paradox is that the 
stereotype which exists in most people’s 
minds, and is enshrined in planning 
documents and in the law, is the one 
which is best calculated, when carried 
out on a large scale, to destroy nature— 
and that is the notion of the large lot. 
Under present zoning procedures and 
court decisions, the largest lot that is 
usually permitted to be required as a 
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minimum under zoning is in the vicinity 
of, perhaps, two acres. The zoning of 
most of the areas around cities—into 
which the future population expansion 
must go—into two-acre lots simply as- 
sures that the natural attributes of the 
countryside will be destroyed and that 
the total area so destroyed will be many 
times that which would occur if the 
people lived on smaller lots. Thus, 
when viewed from a fragmented point 
of view, the idea of large lots seems 
sensible, but when viewed from a total 
point of view, it is the most destructive 
policy that could possibly occur, and 
the area so destroyed will be many times 
that which would occur if the same 
population were housed closer together 
and if some really natural areas were 
preserved between the more closely knit 
communities. 

The approach here would be that the 
possession of nature imposes a disci- 
pline. It would impose on anybody 
wishing to possess nature the responsi- 
bility for possessing a large enough con- 
tinuous piece of the terrain so that there 
is a reasonable chance for the natural 
processes to hold together. The natural 
and biological sciences could do a study 
to determine what the critical dimen- 
sions would be. As a rough working 
figure, I shall use the figure of ten acres 
as a minimum which would have to be 
under single ownership to ensure any- 
thing like the natural product. This 
would lead to the idea that anyone 
seeking to possess nature would be re- 
quired under the zoning law to acquire 
at least ten acres as a minimum to 
achieve his objective and to discharge 
the responsibility which his objective 
entailed. Next, we shall introduce the 
concept, which, as far as I know, is 
totaly unknown in zoning literature, 
of setting a minimum lot size, not a 
maximum lot size; therefore, if you 
wanted to buy a natural setting, you 
would be required to have a minimum 
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of ten acres, and more than that if you 
wanted. 

For the part of the population that 
did not care to undertake the responsi- 
bility of ownership of such a tract, the 
critical elements are the general scarcity 
of space—a problem which, as a nation, 
we have not faced—and the necessity of 
using space around large cities economi- 
cally, of so distributing the population 
that the greatest number of people have 
the most ready access to natural areas. 
Here, there would be a ceiling set in the 
zoning ordinance on the amount of space 
which any family may have, recognizing 
that it does not choose to assume the 
responsibility of really owning nature, 
but wishes to benefit from nature which 
is owned by other people. 

A functional analysis of the actual 
space needs of a family would soon 
reveal that the outdoor space required 
for the various functions of a family 
is very small in reality. Then this 
would serve as a basis for a ceiling on 
the amount that could be occupied by 
those living in a close-knit community. 


The maximum-minimum lot-size zoning 
concept 


This leads to the new concept of 
maximum-minimum lot-size zoning, and 
would provide the regional planner, at 
last, with a tool which could be used 
to do something about the outward 
march of the cities, which, up to now, 
has been allowed, virtually uncontrolled, 
to sweep all natural amenities before it 
and to destroy the setting and the hinter- 
land of cities. The planning problem 
then becomes that of so interweaving 
the large-lot open areas and the close- 
knit residential communities that the 
residents of the latter have easy access 
to the former. The dimensioning of the 
residential communities—for example, 
planning them to be of such a size that 
one could walk from the center to the 
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edge in ten minutes, or, conversely, 
could drive in five minutes—becomes a 
key planning matter. In essence, this 
is the texturing of human settlement in 
the outreach of cities. 

The planning of the interaction of 
these two clearly different kinds of areas 
is deeply influenced by the nature of the 
topography and natural ecological de- 
velopment. In fairly rolling areas, it 
might be logical for the government to 
buy strips of land along the stream 
valleys which would protect the streams 
and provide public footpaths, and to 
strengthen the narrow strips of public 
ownership by areas of large-lot zoning 
adjacent to them which would re-enforce 
their natural setting and provide areas 
for enjoyment of the residents of the 
close-knit communities beyond. In 
broad flat areas, quite a different pat- 
tern may be logical, and the special 
habits and cultural traditions of each 
section of the country can be expressed 
in the regional plan. 

So far, most effort dealing with the 
problem of urban extension has been 
expended, and has expired, in polemics 
about how bad the situation is. Almost 
nothing has been said or written about 
positive steps that could be taken to 
channel urban growth into more con- 
structive forms. For that reason, I 
think that this concept of maximum- 
minimum lot-size zoning should be given 
careful study as to its feasibility to be 
carried out. 

From a legal point of view, I think 
that the court cases which have thrown 
out minimum-lot zoning for large areas, 
say, five acres, on the ground that this 
is “snob zoning,” designed to keep out 
the poor, could be seen in quite a new 
light if the minimum lot size is demon- 
stratedly related to the small-lot adja- 
cent community, and is clearly designed 
to carry out a major social purpose. 

To make the zoning effective in actu- 
ally controlling the development which 
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takes place, the whole question of the 
public health and of sanitation and 
drainage could be brought into play. In 
essence, if there were a strong and en- 
forceable state law that no house could 
be built on a lot of less than a given 
acreage unless it is connected to a public 
sewer system leading to a sewage-treat- 
ment plant, then the ever growing prob- 
lem of the cumulative effect of septic 
tanks too close together would be re- 
moved, and the systematic co-ordination 
of the planning of minimum-maximum 
lot areas related to the construction of 
public water supply and sewage systems 
would actually control the location of the 
vast majority of new urban develop- 
ments. The drainage systems could then 
be developed logically and systematically 
on a natural drainage basin basis—the 
health and sanitation aspect fitting in 
logically with the minimum-maximum 
lot-size concept. Federal assistance in 
the construction of the trunk sewers and 
sewage-dispcsal plants would help to 
supply the positive push to a rational 
development of the region, the preven- 
tion of stream pollution, and guidance 
for the outward push of cities into a 
countryside that would not be totally 
destroyed. 

You will note that the objective of 
the city home, that of rich experience 
for the children, is not totally uncon- 
nected with the objective of the home 
on the outskirts, for, here also, most 
families would be reasonably close to- 
gether. The form of development would 
not, of itself, guarantee variety of back- 
grounds of families in the close-knit 
areas, but would make interaction pos- 
sible if means could be brought to bear 
actually to achieve integration in these 
areas also. 


Tae NEED FOR RESEARCH AND 
REORIENTATION 


As far as research and education are 
concerned, there is a tremendous need 
for an entirely new American orienta- 
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tion toward space, and this is the kind 
of thing that an institution like the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science could initiate. First, 
there should be a scientific study of the 
space needs for the various functions of 
the American family, indoor and out- 
door. For outside space, that would 
include the needs of the infant and 
small child, where protection is a key 
element; it should include that required 
for adult entertaining (the barbecue and 
the like) and the needs of the grow- 
ing child. I think that a study of this 
sort would reveal that a very small 
space, in comparison with that now 
thought of as standard, is actually re- 
quired for family functions and for the 
child up to the age of, say, ten or 
twelve. At this point, the child moves 
out of the small play group and joins 
the band which needs to rove over large 
territory, ever exploring new horizons. 
Here, almost no private domain will 
satisfy this need. Here, there should be 
continuous natural open spaces of a 
kind which are totally unavailable in 
even the upper-class suburbs, where all 
the land is fenced off into private and 
exclusive parcels. 

Underlying all is the need for Amer- 
icans to reorient their thinking away 
from that of the pioneers to a new 
sensitivity to the processes of nature 
and the requirements of living success- 
fully with them, a new orientation to 
the variety of kinds of people there are 
in the world, and an appreciation of the 
new phenomenon, the American, that, 
around large cities at least, there is a 
dearth of space, that space itself is a 
precious commodity, and that we must 
learn to share it in new ways if we 
are successfully to combine our rapid 
urbanization with a good life for all. 


Social science and methodological 
innovations 


I want to say something about re- 
search in relation to urban problems 
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because I feel deeply about this. I 
think that the time has come when we 
have discovered, by trying it, that 
studying the problems of underprivi- 
lezed neighborhoods through such meth- 
ods as space systems analysis and creat- 
ing simulated models does not work. 
I think that we are entering a new era 
in which we see the city itself as the 
laboratory for our experimentation. I 
think that we are beginning—I hope 
that we are—to recognize the fact that, 
up to now, we have been developing all 
sorts of housing and social programs 
which were supposed to benefit the 
underprivileged. We go ahead and do 
them, and we repeat them, but nobody 
ever checks to see whether they came 
anywhere near to achieving their objec- 
tive or whether the consequence was 
exactly the opposite from that which 
was attempted to be achieved. 

I think that we have developed the 
intellectual concept of the Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting System under 
which, in theory, at least, the govern- 
ment agencies set objectives for them- 
selves in terms of numerical production 
of hardware, for example: “How many 
dwellings do you build?” And we have 
developed an elaborate system for 
checking back against the prestated 
okijective—which, by then, is obsolete, 
ard which was not up-to-date to start 
with. So we gauge the success of our 
programs on the basis of a totally false 
frame of reference. If we really en- 
gender this in our public processes, we 
shall actually stultify the possibility of 
feedback from the reality of the experi- 
ence in the field. The sociological sci- 
ences must discover, develop, and make 
operative social indicators in terms of 
human values. The only way to mea- 
sure the success of a housing program, 
an employment program, a preschool 
program, a health program, a rent- 
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control program, or an employment pro- 
gram is to discover whether it actually 
improves the condition of human life, 
and not whether so many rats were 
killed or so many houses built, or so 
many people did or did not get jobs. 

And this is almost a new concept. 
The great revolution is that the social 
sciences have to take a completely new 
view of their goals, and they not only 
have to develop a real and operative and 
viable method of determining the impact 
of social programs on people in terms 
of human life and values, but they also 
have to see research not as an abstract 
entity in itself, but as a device for the 
formulation of policy. And they have 
to develop means of feeding information 
back to the administrators during the 
evolutions of the programs. 

This has to do with August Heck- 
scher’s point about the speeding up of 
time and simultaneity. Social scientists 
have to be able to feed back to the 
administrators the actual field experi- 
ence of the various programs rapidly 
enough so that the administrators can 
reformulate the programs in relationship 
to the feedback while the programs are 
still going on. ‘The essential problem 
here is that the intellectual Establish- 
ment, so far as J can gather, and that 
includes the universities, does not really 
see its role as that of developing the 
answer to a fundamental question like 
this. University professors and admin- 
istrators say: “Well, we are too busy 
teaching students, and it is not really 
our job.” And I, as a government em- 
ployee, am painfully aware of the fact 
that one cannot expect government it- 
self to produce this kind of thing. But 
I do hope that, somehow or other, the 
Establishment of the social and political 
sciences, and maybe even this organiza- 
tion, can figure out a way to get on 
with some of this work. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: How do the new studies such as 
those at Columbia and Reston fit in 
with your ideas on zoning? Do they 
give us a new chance for developing 
green spaces, open spaces, and pre- 
serving nature, and yet still have the 
population growth with which we must 
contend? 


A: In the cases of Reston and Co- 
lumbia, a single developer bought thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of land, 
and therefore could do exactly what I 
was talking about, grouping families 
close together and preserving open 
spaces, and that is what actually is 
being done in both cases. But I do 
think that you will agree that in the 
total American picture, private enter- 
prise is not likely to do that in enough 
cases really to solve the problem, so 
we have to provide another means of 
doing it. 


Q: Does the reluctance of the fed- 
eral government—at least until recently; 
I am not sure of what they are doing 
now—to give loans for purchases of old 
houses perpetuate bad housing and en- 
courage urban sprawl? 


A: The answer to that is, simply, 
yes. It has been a ghastly policy of the 
federal government to support the pur- 
chase of new houses out in the suburbs 
and to refuse to make loans for old 
houses in central areas. This policy is 
under the process of re-evaluation, and 
progress is being made. But it is not 
only government; it is also insurance 
companies which refuse to insure. And, 
in general, the energy of the private 
enterprise system has failed, or has re- 
fused, to connect itself with the prob- 
lems of the underprivileged. I think 
that this is the very great new fron- 
tier, and there are encouraging signs on 
the horizon of a new awareness on the 


part of some of the great corporations 
that American private enterprise must 
engage itself with these problems if we 
are to survive as a nation. 


Q: You pointed out that it was a 
distinct disadvantage for youngsters to 
associate with other youngsters of their 
same class, outlook, and the like. And 
yet, as we know, urbanism is a relatively 
recent phenomenon. The great cities 
have developed only within the last cen- 
tury or so, and in the ancient world, I 
suppose, Rome was the only great one 
in terms of size. It is estimated that 
Rome, even at its height of population, 
never exceeded one million people. So, 
historically, the overwhelming majority 
of people were either country- or town- 
dwellers. Do you think, then, that they, 
too, suffered from these disadvantages 
of lack of associations with children of 
other types? 


A: First of all, I would like to say 
that you misquoted me. I did not say 
that children suffer from association 
with other children of their own type, 
and, indeed, I would not agree with that 
statement. J made the statement that 
the adult will be very deeply influenced 
by the variety of types of children with 
whom he has associated as a child, and 
I think that this would stand up quite 
well in any period of history. 


Q: You mentioned the fact that we 
need to have this propinquity for the 
children. It is a very good point, but 
the problem is still the parents. How 
can we get the parents to live in propin- 
quity without an unconstitutional quota 
system or a reverse open housing or 
something of that nature? 


A: I do think that there is occur- 
ring a subtle and gradual change in the 
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American sense of values, and I think 
that the news media are helping it 
along. J think that we need to develop 
a new image, or a new set of values, 
thet we have accepted uncritically the 
notion that the only proper ideal of the 
upcoming American family is the sub- 
urban house with the charming con- 
nection with nature and with a picket 
fence around it. The thing that we 
have observed in Philadelphia is that 
there really is a significant return to 
living in center city—-the extent of it 
is far beyond the academic projections. 
I think that it will grow and that it 
should be very much in the minds of 
planners. J certainly do not advocate 
legislating it, but it should be very clear 
in our minds that it really is a positive 
and desirable objective. 


Q: Do you think that a balanced, 
interracial community like Fort Lincoln, 
which is one of the goals that the Presi- 
dent set for this project in district gov- 
ernment, is possible in the near future, 
given present attitudes? 


A: There are many integrated com- 
munities of different kinds. They exist 
in many different forms and levels 
throughout the United States, so obvi- 
ously it is possible. The only point that 
I was trying to make was that this is, 
in fact, a very real major national 
objective. 


Q: Why, when discussing modern 
urban problems, did you not mention 
the role of the automobile, in terms of 
the mobility it provides and also of the 
traffic problems that emerge on the 
major highways leading out to the sub- 
urbs? Do you have any thoughts as to 
how these problems can be controlled? 


A: If we could get on with the basic 
idea that I was discussing—channeling 
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the positioning of housing in the out- 
flow of the population of the cities— 
the automobile would adapt itself to 
that pattern. The automobile facili- 
tated this great move out into the rural 
areas, and it is part of the problem, but 
I think that it should be seen as part 
of a series of hierarchies of movement 
systems. In discussions with another 
group, the idea came forth that we 
should be able to see a series of inter- 
actionary spaces, at different dimensions, 
functioning simultaneously, including 
the jet plane, communication by tele- 
phone and television, and the automo- 
bile—and including the communication 
of one child with another. 

The point that I am trying to empha- 
size is that child-to-child communication 
is just as important a part of a hierarchy 
of interactionary spaces as are all the 
rest to which we pay so much attention. 
If we believed in that, we could develop 
designs for association in which the 
adults would communicate with each 
other in communities that would be 
widely separated, and the children would 
have their own geographical texturing. 
But no family, if they believe in this 
association of children, is really free 
from this spacebound necessity to locate 
themselves so that the children can 
communicate. 


Q: Your ideological presentation 
sounds fine. But have you considered 
the possibility that the real estate deal- 
ers themselves might tend to set up a 
different policy? JI have observed in 
Atlanta and other places that doorbell- 
ringing real estate dealers tend to create 
a great deal of fear. When there occurs 
a tendency for communities to become 
integrated, they go into these communi- 
ties, ringing the doorbells, creating fear, 
and promising the people that they will 
get them higher prices for their homes. 
Then people begin to run, and I know 
of cases in wihch they have run so fast 
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that after selling their homes to Ne- 
groes, they have had to turn around 
and rent because they have nowhere to 
go. It seems to me that something 
needs to be done to keep real estate 
dealers from soliciting in this manner 
because, regardless of what kind of plan- 
ning, regardless of efforts put forth by 
groups of this kind or any other kind, 
as long as there are individuals who are 
after pecuniary gain and can take ad- 
vantage of human frailties, then no 
program, by itself, will ever succeed. 


A: You are speaking about misbe- 
havior, and misbehavior can be handled 
in several ways. Of course, I do not 
need to stress the battles about open- 
housing legislation throughout the coun- 
try which currently are directing atten- 
tion toward the very problem about 
which you are speaking. I think that 
the internal ethics of the real estate 
professional societies are another very 
important part of it, and I think that 
there is a beginning of concern and 
action in this area, Your question en- 
ables me to make the point that the 
long-range objective is to create integra- 
tion throughout the whole region, so 
that one does not have to go to the 
center of the metropolitan area to get it. 
But, under the present circumstances, 
the best place to find it now is in the 
central city. I also think that we 
should concentrate on really positive 
programs to stabilize integration and to 
avoid the very problem that you are 
talking about. 


Q: I fully agree with you that the 
social sciences are highly deficient in 
contributing to urban planning. With 
regard to a point that was raised earlier 
—regarding the resistance to moving 
into integrated neighborhoods—one of 
the reasons for this is that people are 
interested in preserving their children’s 
class position. J think that social sci- 
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ence does have some knowledge avail- 
able that might help to break this atti- 
tude down. JI am speaking of the work 
of O. K. Moore and Cynthia Deutsch 
showing how children’s cognitive devel- 
opment is highly dependent on the di- 
versity of experience in their formative 
years. People are so interested in the 
welfare of their children that perhaps 
they might be interested in moving into 
an integrated neighborhood in order to 
maintain their children’s intelligence, 
which is an increasingly necessary asset 
in our urban industrial society. Do you 
think that this might be useful as a 
persuasive device? 


A: J think that what you say about 
the children’s actually intensifying their 
cognitive development through such an 
experience is very exciting, but I also 
think that a very large group of the 
population thinks quite the opposite. 
You spoke about a reluctance to move 
into integrated areas, but if you come 
into this city, you will see that lots of 
young families have deliberately bought 
property in blocks which are primarily 
occupied by black people, and many of 
them of quite a different income group. 
And they have done so with no assur- 
ance that the situation will not continue 
that way indefinitely. Parallel with the 
reluctance is this other phenomenon, 
which is fairly new and should be 
nurtured, 


Q: What is your opinion on the idea 
of the neighborhood service center? This 
is trying to put into one local place the 
hospital, medical, welfare, and other ser- 
vices which are needed, and relating 
them to the poor by means of indige- 
nous nonprofessionals. I think that the 
justification for this is sound in the 
short-range, as many poor people have 
difficulties in relating to huge, complex, 
impersonal bureaucracies in order to get 
the services to which they are entitled. 
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However, and this is a point that Jane 
Jacobs made several years ago, access 
to these services should be more feasible 
in integrated neighborhoods because the 
pocr person would be living close to 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, and govern- 
ment officials, and might feel more free, 
therefore, to ask them for advice on 
these matters. Do you think that this 
would eliminate the necessity for expen- 
sive local-neighborhood service centers? 


A: This question also is very help- 
ful. Under our Model City Program, 
we are now working in an area, with a 
population of two hundred thousand 
people, in North Philadelphia. We are 
taking the idea of the neighborhood ser- 
vice center and developing it into plans 
into which millions and millions of 
dollars of investment will go. We, as 
planners, feel seriously deprived be- 
cause we can properly say that the 
social sciences have not provided clarity 
of guidance as to the dimensioning and 
texturing of the kinds of things which 
we need. 

The President of Philadelphia’s City 
Council, Paul D’Ortona, made the in- 
teresting comment that there was a 
certain playground of such a size that 
people who lived around it thought of 
it as their playground and really took 
care of it, and there was no vandalism 
Yet if you give the people one just a 
little bit bigger, in terms of sheer num- 
bers that it can serve, all this feeling 
of connection is lost. The playground 
becomes the government’s playground 
and receives an entirely different kind 
of treatment. This is the kind of thing 
that planners should know in advance. 

If we could develop the feedback 
method that I mentioned, we could 
build two or three experimental centers 
of the kind that you spoke of, based on 
different hypotheses. Then the people 
could utilize them and experience them, 
and the social scientists could give us 
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really valid indicators, in terms of peo- 
ple’s lives, of what the impact of the 
centers on the community really was. 
We would then be able to make a 
better judgment as to which of the vari- 
ous approaches was the best. 

As for the point that integrated neigh- 
borhoods would dispose of the need for 
the centers because poor people would 
have direct access, as neighbors, to doc- 
tors and lawyers, I am afraid that that 
is a dream which is very far in the 
future, and we have to deal with the 
realities of the underprivileged in the 
present. 


Q: In our neighborhood, we have 
been fighting the very same problem 
which has been mentioned by a previous 
questioner, namely, the problem of real 
estate brokers trying to make a fortune 
on the homes in various areas and 
bringing all kinds of undesirable ele- 
ments into the neighborhood. Our 
Residents’ Association has been fighting 
the real estate brokers in our area for 
five years, and our President has told 
them, in blunt language, that we are 
resisting their tactics and that we want 
them to desist. A few cases have been 
brought before the Real Estate Brokers 
Commission, but we still continue to re- 
ceive literature telling us, for example: 
“We have just sold 5443 Lebanon Ave- 
nue. Many of our other prospects are 
interested in the same area. May we 
sell yours next?” What more can we 
do to put an end to this sort of thing 
so that people can live in peace in their 
own homes and develop themselves ac- 
cording to their own potentialities with- 
out having nightmare fears of being 
forced out of their own homes by this 
kind of tactics and pressure? 


A: Needless to say, despite your ir- 
ritation, you do not propose that we 
should abrogate free speech. The an- 
swer, of course, is very clear: the resist- 
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ance to these tactics is to develop a 
very strong sense of neighborhood pride 
and solidity, and a strong neighborhood 
organization; in that way, they can be 
resisted. 


Q: What more can government 
agencies do to put an end to this sort 
of thing when the Real Estate Commis- 
sion is reluctant to act? 


A: There certainly is a limit to 
what government can do about the 
misbehavior of private people. I made 
the point in the beginning that ir there 
is a definite violation of legislation, the 
matter can go to the Human Relations 
Commission and other places, but, other- 
wise, it has to be dealt with outside 
government, 


Q: I want to commend the City of 
Philadelphia. It is really news to me 
that discerning people are coming 
back into the cities, and that discerning 
people in government are encouraging 
this kind of movement. We saw in 
Chicago and in Cicero and other places 
that people there became incensed when 
the late Martin Luther King spoke 
about open housing and when marches 
started. I think that, about a year ago, 
Martin Luther King was asked why 
the Negroes had not, like some other 
ethnic groups, pulled themselves up by 
their bootstraps. His reply was that 
Negroes had had great difficulty over 
the years in overcoming the fact that 
their ancestors had been slaves, and 
some of the other speakers here have 
mentioned that the Negro has been 
considered “a thing.” But would you 
not say, on the basis of what has been 
happening here in Philadelphia, and, to 
some extent, all around us, that we are 
beginning to recognize this attitude for 
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what it really is and that your ideas 
really can succeed in the future? 


A: I agree very deeply with your 
statement that there are entirely new 
forces at work in our society today, that 
there is an entirely new sense of what 
the black man is, which did not exist 
before. J agree that the events con- 
nected with the very tragic death of 
Martin Luther King have intensified 
what, most certainly, was started before. 

In the beginning, I tried to make the 
point that the response of the white 
community to this particular crisis is 
at least as significant an assertion of 
the state of our national maturity as 
is the way that we behave on interna- 
tional questions. Certainly, I think that 
we are all very dissatisfied, in many 
ways, with what that response has been. 
But the prime thrust of what I was try- 
ing to say is that if we look to the 
future, there must be a new kind of 
leaders. And the new set of leaders 
must be people who have been con- 
ditioned in their childhood in such 
a way that, as they face each other 
as man to man, they have a new sense 
of what this relationship really is. This 
is a nonintellectual thing, and there are 
many very bright people who are unable 
to deal with the problem of white and 
black because they have not experienced 
it in their backgrounds. All I was try- 
ing to do was to make an elementary 
assertion that we have to develop a new 
generation of leaders. We have to do it 
on the subconscious level. We have to 
condition children so that their ap- 
proach to these problems, with which 
we have dealt so badly, is going to be 
much better because, from their infancy, 
they were conditioned to face them. 


Q: I am impressed with your no- 
tion that we cannot yet get leaders for 
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our society from among the middle- 
class white suburban children. I am 
aware that people in one class or one 
race can live on the east-west streets 
and people of another class or race can 
live on the north-south streets and their 
children never get to know one another. 
It seems that this would come in the 
schools, if at all. And yet in the 
schools, there is an unofficial segregating 
process. There are the private schools, 
and elite schools, which prevent many 
of these children from mixing with the 
children of their poorer neighbors. The 
parochial schools take many other chil- 
dren, frequently white, almost always 
Catholic, out of the public schools. I 
certainly do not favor saying that one 
has to send one’s children to the state 
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schools, but how are we to achieve this 
phenomenon of children knowing one 
another when mere physical proximity 
does not seem to do it in those areas 
where it already exists? 


A: I, of course, know, as you do, that 
there is no simple answer to this prob- 
lem. It will not come automatically. 
There will be many cases where, for 
various reasons, it will not work. But 
what I have tried to do, in a fairly 
simple way, is to establish this as a 
national objective, to say that it should 
be the basis for a great deal of special 
work, for planning. And we should, in 
our various societies, project it in terms 
of an image-objective, as something that 
we should really try to make operative. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Developments in Minority and Race Relations 


By J. MILTON YINGER 


P minority and race relations, event 
has piled on event and commentary 
on commentary in such profusion in the 
the last five years that this brief review 
can only sketch the highlights. Our 
commission is to examine scholarly de- 
velopments within the discipline, but 
this will entail some attention to the 
major upheavals and transformations 
that have powerfully focused scholarly 
attention. Although we shall deal only 
with the United States, the problems 
under study are of world-wide signifi- 
cance, and attention to the minority and 
race relations of other societies has 
begun to attract the attention of schol- 
ars more fully than in the past.? In 


1I shall deal almost wholly with material 
from the last five years, and that only illus- 
tratively, for many topics will have to be 
neglected in this brief review. For references 
and commentary on material previous to 1963, 
see Milton M. Gordon, “Recent Trends in 
the Study of Minority and Race Relations,” 
Tue Anwnats, Vol. 350 (November 1963), pp. 
148-156; and George E Simpson and J. Mil- 
ton Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities 
(third ed.; New York: Harper and Row, 
1965). 

2 Jllustrative publications of the last few 
years include George DeVos and Hiroshi 
Wagatsuma, Japan’s Invisible Race: Caste in 


many parts of the world, relatively 
stable arrangements are breaking up, 
demanding both study and social action. 
Throughout most of Southeast Asia, the 
status of the “overseas Chinese” is being 
redefined. Pressures against persons of 
Indian descent in the nations of East 
Africa are not only reshaping intergroup 
relations in those lands but promoting 
restrictive immigration policies in Great 
Britain. Efforts to remove the disabili- 
ties of the “untouchables” in India are, 
in some instances, being met with vio- 
lence. South Africa’s apartheid policy 
grows in rigor in the face of interna- 
tional censure. In light of these refer- 
ences, which could be multiplied, it is 
wise to stress the fact that the examina- 
tion of minority and race relations is of 
international significance. 





Culture and Personality (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1967) ; 
“Color and Race,” Daedalus, Vol. 96 (Spring 
1967), whole issue; Guy Hunter, Southeast 
Asia: Race, Culture, and Nation (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1966); Pierre L. van 
den Berghe, South Africa: A Study in Conflict 
(Middletown: Wesleyan University Press, 
1965); Philip Mason (ed.), India and Ceylon: 
Unity and Diversity (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), 
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MINORITY AND RACE RELATIONS 


DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 


From 1790 until 1940, the nonwhite 
population of the United States fell from 
about one-fifth of the total to about one- 
terth. Since 1940, the trend has been 
slightly reversed, so that, at the present 
time, nearly one-eighth is nonwhite, with 
the majority of these being Negro. 
(Out of 200 million people in the coun- 
try, 21.5 million are Negro.) More im- 
portantly, the Negro population has 
moved with great speed from farm to 
city and from South to North. Two- 
thirds live in metropolitan areas (in 
fact, one-third live in our twelve largest 
cities), and fewer than half live in the 
states of the old Confederacy. If pres- 
ent trends continue, within a decade 
several of our largest cities will join 
Washington, D.C., on the list of cities 
with a majority of Negro citizens. As 
the population urbanizes, more and 
more of the migrants come from other 
cities, not from depressed farm areas, 
and tend to be of higher educational 
and income levels than the resident 
Negro population in the cities into which 
they move.’ This trend can be of great 
significance to questions of their adjust- 
ment and their influence in cities. 

Another demographic trend of long- 
run significance for American society 
has been influenced by the 1965 revi- 
sions of the immigration laws.* The 
quota provisions that have been in effect 
since 1924 were designed both to reduce 
the total number of immigrants and to 
guarantee that the great majority would 
come from northern and western Europe. 
Since immigration from the quota coun- 


8See Karl Taeuber and Alma Taeuber, 
Nezroes in Cities (Chicago: Aldine, 1965); see 
also Philip M. Hauser, “Demographic Factors 
in the Integration of the Negro,” Daedalus, 
Vol 94 (Fall 1965), pp 847-877. 

tFor a general review of immigration, see 
E P. Hutchinson (ed), The New Immigration, 
Tne ANNALS, Vol. 367 (September 1966) 
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tries was reduced from an average of 
about 500,000 per year during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century to an 
average of about 100,000 during the 
second quarter, with Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and Germany being most heavily 
represented, there is no doubt that the 
law produced the intended results. It 
also produced, however, some unintended 
results: it may have slowed the growth 
of the economy; it complicated our for- 
eign relations, particularly with the na- 
tions of Asia; and it opened up new 
sources of migration, especially from 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, and the rural 
South of the United States. It could 
be argued that the Quota Control Act 
of 1924 powerfully supported the civil 
rights movement, forty years later, by 
vastly encouraging the migration of Ne- 
groes to cities. 

The 1965 law removes the contro- 
versial and discriminatory national 
quota provisions from our immigration 
policy. Nations outside the Western 
Hemisphere are now assigned 170,000 a 
year, on a first-come, first-served basis, 
with no nation being allowed more than 
20,000 of the total. (There are various 
family and occupational preferences as 
well.) For the first time, a limit has 
been placed on the number of immi- 
grants permitted from the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. The total is not 
to exceed 120,000 per year, but no na- 
tional limitations have been added. 

Although the law does not go into full 
effect until July 1, 1968, its influence 
has already been felt, with Italy, Na- 
tionalist China, Portugal, and Greece 
sending large numbers in fiscal 1967. It 
is estimated that in fiscal 1969 these 
countries, and perhaps others, will each 
be sending a full 20,000. It is too early 
to guess what unexpected results may 
also flow from this revision of the laws 
governing immigration; but on the basis 
of past experience, we must suppose that 
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various unanticipated economic, politi- 
cal, and social consequences—some of 
them fortunate, some unfortunate—will 
certainly flow from the revisions. 


THEORY AND METHOD 


Before examining some of the sub- 
stantive areas in the study of minority 
and race relations, let me note briefly 
the developments in modes of approach. 
There has been no radical departure 
from earlier approaches during the last 
five years, but there has been an accel- 
eration of the trend toward more rig- 
orous research. ‘This can be seen, in 
part, in the call for a more formal state- 
ent of a theory of intergroup relations, 
as expressed, for example, in H. M. 
Blalock’s Toward a Theory of Minority- 
Group Relations.” He stresses the need 
for much more precise statement of the 
problems under investigation, accurate 
measurement, attention to the system 
properties of discrimination, and more 
powerful mathematical tools for the 
study of that system. A second trend is 
the formalization of a comparative ap- 
proach, There have been many studies 
in the past which have reviewed a vari- 
ety of situations according to some 
standard outline, but seldom have the 
comparisons been based on a rigorously 
designed analytic structure. With the 
growth in interest in race relations 
around the world, we can expect in- 
creased attention to systematic compara- 
tive research.6 On the research level, 
we find more careful and theoretically 


SH. M. Blalock, Toward a Theory of 
Minority-Group Relations (New York. John 
Wiley and Sons, 1967). See also J. Milton 
Yinger, Toward a Field Theory of Behavior 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), chap. xi. 

8 For a good beginning, see Pierre L. van 
den Berghe, Race and Racism: A Comparative 
Perspective (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1967). 
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sophisticated applications of survey 
methods* and some extension of genu- 
inely experimental methods.* 

The great bulk of scholarly work, 
however, remains on a descriptive level, 
guided by, but not vigorously derived 
from a generally stated theoretical ori- 
entation. 


Mayor AREAS OF CURRENT SCHOLARLY 
INTEREST 


A large share of the research produced 
during the last five years can be classi- 
fied under four broad headings: the so- 
cial psychology of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, pluralism, minority and race 
relations in the major institutions, and 
the civil rights movement—including 
studies of urban riots and Black Power. 
These are not analytically precise cate- 
gories, but they form a convenient out- 
line for a commentary on a wide range 
of materials. 


The social psychology of prejudice and 
discrimination 


During the 1950’s, no topic was more 
thoroughly examined than this one. 


T For example, Robin M Williams, Jr, with 
J. P. Dean and E. A Suchman, Strangers Next 
Door (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1964}; Gary T. Marx, Pretest and Prejudice: 
A Study of Belief in the Black Community 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1967); and, 
on a smaller scale, Frank R. Westie, “The 
American Dilemma: An Empirical Test,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 30 (Au- 
gust 1965), pp. 527-538. 

8 See, for example, Irwin Katz, et al., “The 
Influence of Race of the Experimenter and 
Instructions upon the Expression of Hostility 
by Negro Boys,” The Journal of Social Issues, 
Vol. 20 (April 1964), pp. 54-59; and, for a 
methodological repor: on an experiment in 
progress, J. Milton Yinger, Kiyoshi Ikeda, and 
Frank Laycock, “Treating Matching as a 
Vanable,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
32 (October 1967), pp. 801-812. 
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The Authoritarian Personality? both 
symbolized and precipitated research on 
this theme; and it was followed by 
scores of studies designed to test, to 
extend, or to overthrow its conclusions. 
There has been less work on this topic in 
recent years. This is probably not so 
much because its major problems have 
been reasonably well solved as because 
the crises associated with the intergroup 
aspects of race relations have com- 
manded our attention more powerfully 
in the last few years than the personal 
or interpersonal aspects. In part, how- 
ever, it may be fair to say that the per- 
scnality approach to prejudice and dis- 
crimination has been assimilated into a 
larger theory, which requires simultane- 
ous attention to situational factors. 
Research on the personality factors in 
the prejudices of majority-group mem- 
bers is now focused, to an important 
degree, on the task of studying the com- 
plex of interacting factors that may pro- 
duce hostility toward outgroups.?° 
Research on personality aspects of 
minority status has been more extensive 
in the last few years, strongly encour- 
aged by the decisive effects of the civil 
rights movement. There has been careful 
documentation of the crushing effects of 
segregation and discrimination, but also 


ST. W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian 

Personality (New York: Harper and Row, 
1950). 
” 10 See, for example, Ralph Epstein and § S. 
Komorita, “Childhood Prejudice as a Function 
of Parental Ethnocentrism, Punitiveness, and 
Qutgroup Characteristics,” Journal of Person- 
akty and Social Psychology, Vol 3, No. 3, 
1966, pp. 259-264; D D. Stein, J. A. 
Hardyck, and M. B. Smith, “Race and Belief: 
An Open and Shut Case,” Journal of Person- 
alty and Social Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 4, 
1965, pp. 281-289; Robert Coles, “Northern 
Children under Desegregation,” Psychiatry, 
Vol. 31 (February 1968), pp. 1-15; YVinger, 
op. cit.; and Muzafer Sherif, In Common Pre- 
dcament: Social Psychology of Intergroup 
Conflict (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966). 
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powerful demonstration of resiliency and 
adaptiveness in the face of severe stress. 
The negative part is well stated by Ken- 
neth Clark: 


It is now generally understood that chronic 
and irremediable social injustices corrode 
and damage the human personality, thereby 
robbing it of its effectiveness, of its cre- 
ativity, if not its actual humanity... . 
Racial segregation, like all other forms of 
cruelty and tyranny, debases all human be- 
ings—those who are its victims, those who 
victimize, and in quite subtle ways, those 
who are merely accessories,1* 


Current work is documenting, how- 
ever, more than personality damage. 
The unreservedly pessimistic view of 
such an earlier work as The Mark of 
Oppression: A Psychological Study of 
the American Negro, by Abram Kardi- 
ner and Lionel Ovesey,*? is sharply 
qualified by studies of artistic creativity, 
politically effective organization, and 


11 From Kenneth Clark, Derk Ghetto (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1965), p. 63. See 
also Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of the 
Negro American (Pnnceton, NJ.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1964); Thomas F. Pettigrew (ed), 
“Negro American Personality,” Journal of 
Social Issues (whole issue), Vol. 20 (April 
1964); and Eugene B. Brody and R. L. 
Derbyshire, “Prejudice in American Negro 
College Students,” Archives of General Psychi- 
airy, Vol. 9 (December 1963), pp. 619-628. 
These scholarly works are reinforced by sev- 
eral important “action” books that deserve 
careful study: Malcolm X, The Autobiography 
of Malcolm X (New York: Grove Press, 
1965); Claude Brown, Manchild in the Prom- 
ised Land (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1965); and Frantz Fanon, The Wretched 
of the Earth (New York: Grove Press, 1963). 
Oscar Lewis has added to his earlier works 
documenting the personality effects of “the 
culture of poverty” a graphic portrayal of life 
among deprived Puerto Rican families, on that 
island and in New York. See La Vida (New 
York: Random House, 1966). 

12 Abram Kardiner and Lionel Ovesey, The 
Mark of Oppression: A Psychological Study of 
the American Negro (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1951). 
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healthy responses to the crises of deseg- 
regation. This last has been docu- 
mented by Robert Coles’ psychiatric 
studies of the ways in which Negro 
children have handled the stresses of 
school desegregation. In many cases, 
the anxiety has been severe, and there 
has doubtless been psychological dam- 
age in some instances, but the more 
common response has been a growth of 
self-confidence and a realistic adaptation 
to stress. 


Pluralism 


Both opposition to and support for 
integration in American society con- 
tinue to promote discussion of plural- 
ism. In most commentaries, two ques- 
tions are mixed: How pluralistic is 
America? And how pluralistic ought it 
to be? ‘These are primordial questions 
among Jews, many of whom feel caught 
between opposite problems: anti-Semi- 
tism, on the one hand, and the danger of 
loss of group cohesion and identity on 
the other. Virtually all signs point to a 
significant reduction in anti-Semitism 
during the last generation, although re- 
sidual elements, sometimes tied to con- 
servative Christian views, must not be 
overlooked.** The larger concern at the 
present time is the threat of loss of 
group identity in a progressively more 
favorable environment. As a scholarly 
problem, the issue becomes: What are 
the conditions under which a religio- 
ethnic minority group maintains, or fails 
to maintain, its distinctiveness? Will 
residential, economic, and educational 
intermingling—now becoming more and 


18 See Robert Coles, Children of Crisis: 
A Siudy of Courage and Fear (Boston Little, 
Brown, 1967); see also, H A. Nelson, “The 
Defenders. A Case Study of an Infcrmal 
Police Organization,” Social Problems, Val 15 
(Fall 1967), pp, 127-147. 

14See Charles Glock and Rodney Stark, 
Christian Beliefs and Ants-Semitisn (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1966); and Charles 
H Stember and Others, Jews in the Mind of 
America (New York. Basic Books, 1966). 
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more common—undermine the solidarity 
of the group, or will they merely shift 
the grounds on which that solidarity is 
based? Formal and informal American 
policy may have shifted from ‘Anglo- 
Conformity,” to “the melting pot,” to 
“pluralism,” to use the classification sug- 
gested by Milton Gordon,‘ but the ef- 
fects of social change may work in a 
contrary direction. That structural as- 
similation of Jews into the economic, 
political, and educational life of the na- 
tion is proceeding quite rapidly, no one 
can doubt. Whether this is prologue to 
cultural assimilation is more proble- 
matic. The viability of ethnic subcul- 
tural systems in a mobile, affluent soci- 
ety with a relatively low level of preju- 
dice has yet to be fully tested. Two 
recent studies document both the vul- 
nerability and the toughness of the 
Jewish ethnic group.1* The conditions 
under which one of these qualities out- 
weighs the others have yet to be speci- 
fied in terms of a general theory. 

In recent years, developments among 
Negroes raise the question of pluralism 
in a different way. The dominant value 
among American Negroes has been inte- 
grationist. Somewhat paradoxically, in 
face of modest successes in integration, 
some racial and religious movements, 
some intellectuals, and, probably, some 
part of the mood of a great many indi- 


15 See Milton Gordon, Assimilation in Amer- 
ican Life (New York’ Oxford University 
Press, 1964); see also Nathan Glazer and 
Daniel P. Moynihan, Beyond the Melting Pot 
(Cambridge, Mass: M.1.T. Press and Harvard 
University Press, 1963); and J Milton Yinger, 
A Minority Group in American Society (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), chap. vi. 

16 See Marshall Sklare and Joseph Green- 
blum, Jewish Identity on the Suburban Fron- 
tier (New York: Basic Books, 1967) and 
Benjamin Ringer, The Edge of Friendliness: A 
Study of Jewish-Gentile Relations (New 
York: Basic Books, 1967). For a study of a 
racial ethnic group, see Stanley L. M Fong, 
“Assimilation of Chinese in America Changes 
in Ourentation and Social Perception,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Vol 71 (November 
1965), pp. 265-273. 
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vidual Negroes have become pluralistic, 
even isolationist. The hopes aroused by 
a little integration have so far outrun 
the facts, that bitterness and loss of 
faith in the system have mounted. 
These have combined with a growing 
racial pride to increase a pluralistic em- 
phasis: We do not want to integrate, 
some Negroes are saying. All we want 
is justice and equality; then we'll live 
our own lives. It seems likely, although 
it would be difficult to document, that 
this point of view has grown stronger in 
the last five years. It remains for re- 
search to specify more precisely the con- 
ditions under which it will continue to 
grow or to begin to fade away. 


Minority and race relations tn the major 
societal institutions 


Study of the degree to which minori- 
ties are integrated into or segregated 
from the major institutions of a society 
has been a significant part of the schol- 
arly work of race relations specialists 
for a long time. This interest has con- 
tinued to be important during the last 
five years. 

The economy. Most of the study of 
economic Institutions has been descrip- 
tive and action-oriented: that is, the 
effort has been to state precisely what 
the economic situation of minorities is, 
what the trends are, and what changes 
are needed to produce greater equality 
cf opportunity. From various indi- 
cators, it seems clear that for the Negro 
population, if not for all minorities, the 
decade 1953—1963 was a period of little 
or no economic improvement. The pre- 
ceding fifteen years had produced 
greater gains in income, both relatively 
and absolutely, than any previous such 
period in American history; thus, the 
leveling off of the gains about 1953 was 
experienced as particularly frustrating. 

17See Simpson and Yinger, op. cit., pp. 
76-178; and Charles Keil, Urban Blues (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1966). 
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Using median family income ag an index, 
we may note that gains among the Ne- 
gro population were from about 30 per 
cent of white income in 1930 to 53 or 54 
per cent in 1953. For a decade after 
that, there was little change; and then 
slow improvement began again, reflect- 
ing the continued strength of the econ- 
omy, strong governmental efforts, the 
beginning of serious attention to dis- 
crimination by white businessmen, and 
the continued pressures of the civil 
rights movement. By 1966, median Ne- 
ero family income was 58 per cent of 
median white family income."® 

The last several years have seen a 
small but steady upgrading of the ave- 
rage job level of Negro workers. For 
example, in 1966, 6 per cent were in pro- 
fessional and technical jobs, compared 
with 4 per cent in 1960; there were 
small gains in teaching, medical, cleri- 
cal, managerial, and other white-collar 
jobs. Attention to these gains in in- 
come and job level should not, of course, 
lead us to forget that very large differ- 
ences remain, that improvement since 
1953 has been slight. 

Several other aspects of the economic 
situation have received attention from 
students of minority and race relations. 
We shall mention only three, noting 
again that most commentary on them 
is descriptive of the current scene rather 


18 U S., Bureau of Labor Statistics, Social 
and Economic Conditions of Negroes in the 
United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1967); see also A. M 
Ross and Herbert Hill (eds), Employment, 
Race, and Poverty (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, and World, 1967); and Fortune (Janu- 
ary 1968: “A Special Issue on Business and the 
Urban Crisis’). 

19 See Otis D. Duncan, “Discrimination 
against Negroes,” THe Annars, Vol. 371 (May 
1967), pp. 85-103; see also Fernando Penalosa 
and E. C. McDonagh, “Social Mobility in a 
Mexican-American Community,” Social Forces, 
Vol. 44 (June 1966), pp. 498-505; and Patricia 
C. Sexton, Spanish Harlem: Anatomy of Pov- 
erty (New York: Harper and Row, 1965). 
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than analytic: government economic 
policy, labor unions, and housing. Since 
1945, there has been a steady increase 
in the number of states with fair- 
employment-practices laws. Twenty- 
one states, with 60 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population (45 per cent of the 
nonwhite population) now have such 
laws. A federal Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission was established 
by the 1964 Civil Rights Act, cover- 
ing all workers in interstate commerce 
(operationally defined as those work 
situations with more than twentv-five 
employees) or those involving the use 
of federal funds. It is difficult to mea- 
sure the influence of these laws, since 
they enter a scene rapidly changing 
because of other forces as well. Their 
most stringent enforcement procedures 
are seldom used; practices clearly in 
violation of their provisions continue to 
exist; yet the legal redefinition of what 
constitutes fair employment practice is 
generally regarded as one of a series of 
interacting Influences that are slowly 
transforming the employment situation 
for minority workers.*° 

There has been little shift in the 
labor union situation in the last several 
years. Industrial unions continue to be 
substantially open, although much less 
so in the South than in the North, and 
not without subtle discriminatory pro- 
cedures among their members on the 
basis of race. Many craft unions con- 
tinue to be highly segregated and dis- 
criminatory, even though the last official 
barriers to integration were removed in 
1963. In the last few months, some 
slight changes are visible, largely as a 


20 See Paul H. Norgren, “Fair Employment 
Practice Laws—Experiences, Effects, Pros- 
pects,” in Ross and Hill (eds.), loc. cit., pp. 
541-570; see also Leon Mayhew, Law and 
Equal Opportunity: A Study of the Massachu- 
setts Commission against Discrimination 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968). 
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result of mounting pressure from the 
federal government: refusal to release 
federal funds for construction until con- 
tractors have demonstrated nondiscrim- 
inatory practices in hiring, governmen- 
tally sponsored apprentice programs, 
and continued investigation of union 
practices by the Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Commission are among the 
indications that discrimination in the 
craft unions is beginning to be put 
under some pressure. So far, however, 
these procedures have produced little 
effect on actual employment opportuni- 
ties for Negroes in the skilled crafts. 

In the field of housing, there has been 
no scholarly equivalent, in the last five 
years, to the multivolume study of the 
Commission on Race and Housing, pub- 
lished in 1960.22 There has been con- 
sistent attention, however, particularly 
in the various reports of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights and 
in a variety of scholarly studies.” No 
clear trend is discernible in the con- 
temporary scene. Negroes continue to 
move into the central cities in substan- 
tial numbers, increasing both concentra- 


21 See John E. Hutchinson, “The AFL-CIO 
and the Negro,” in Ross and Hill (eds.), loc. 
cit., chap. xv; Thomas O. Hanlon, “The Case 
Against the Unions,” Fortune (January 1968), 
pp 170-173, 188-190; F. Roy Marshall and 
V. M. Briggs, Jr, The Negro and Apprentice- 
ship (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1967). 

22 The central volume was Davis McEntire, 
Residence and Race (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1960). 

28 In addition to the annual reports of the 
Civil Rights Commission, see Taeuber and 
Taeuber, op. cit.; L. K. Northwood, Urban 
Desegregation: Negro Pioneers and Their 
White Neighbors (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1965); Charles Abrams, “The 
Housing Problem,” Daedalus, Vol. 95 (Winter 
1966), pp. 64-76; Eunice Grier and George 
Grier, “Equality and Beyond: Housing Segre- 
gation in the Great Sociaty,” Daedalus, VoL 95 
(Winter 1966), pp 77-106. (The Fall 1965 
and Winter 1966 issues of Daedalus are de- 
voted solely to articles on “The Negro Amer- 
ican,” and deserve careful study.) 
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tion and segregation. But there are 
some countercurrents, and there is also 
need for some distinctions among types 
of housing situations. At least five 
situations can be distinguished, for 
which causes and consequences are not 
identical: (1) segregated, nonwhite 
ghettos, often the product of a conflict- 
laden “invasion” of an area of white 
residence, and largely characterized by 
poverty, overcrowding, and discrimina- 
tion; (2) public housing, some inte- 
grated, some segregated; (3) the occa- 
sional purchase of a home by a non- 
white family in an established middle- 
or upper-class white neighborhood; (4) 
new communities, established by private 
contractors, working within limits set by 
the capital and mortgage markets, 
public attitudes, and legal possibilities; 
and (5) nonwhite suburbs, the product 
of a growing middle and upper class in 
the context of a basically segregated 
situation. 

Public attention is largely concen- 
trated on the first of these situations, 
which, in fact, probably involves the 
largest number of persons. But full 
understanding of the housing situation 
requires attention to the other four situ- 
ations as well. They are growing in im- 
portance, and the time may not be far 
away when trends in these sectors of 
the housing market will be of greater 
significance than trends in the ghettos. 
The latter are supported by poverty, 
prejudice, and the pull of some sense 
of community. Policies and practices 
both of private builders and of govern- 
ments have sustained the ghetto. But 
in the last five years, there has been 
an acceleration of trends supporting 
both dispersal and integration: by 1967, 
twenty-one states and a number of cities 
had fair housing practices laws. As 
this is written (April 10, 1968), the 
national Congress has just passed such 
a law. Equally important, federal pol- 
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icy has shifted, from active support of 
segregation, to troubled ambiguity, to 
fairly forthright opposition wherever 
federal funds or powers are involved. 
In the summer of 1967, the Pentagon 
began to wield a powerful economic 
sanction over landlords around some 
military bases: only those who adopted 
a nondiscrininatory policy would be on 
the approved list for the families of men 
in the service. The entry of some labor 
unions into the mortgage market and 
as builders of housing for their mem- 
bers; the activity of a few church groups 
both in promoting integrated housing 
as a value and in backing some proj- 
ects; the increased economic and politi- 
cal power of minorities; the active ef- 
forts of a few private builders in the 
field of integrated housing; and a gen- 
eral shift toward a more liberal attitude, 
as reflected in public opinion polls on 
housing—~all of these trends, though 
presently less powerful than the forces 
promoting central city ghettos, are keep- 
ing the housing situation in 1968 more 
fluid and unpredictable than it is gen- 
erally seen to be. Which of the trends 
will prevail depends, of course, on 
underlying economic and political proc- 
esses which set the context for housing 
decisions to an important degree. 
Polstics. Im the last five years, the 
first Negro was elected to the United 
States Senate since Reconstruction days 
(1966); two large cities elected Negro 
mayors (Cleveland and Gary, 1967); 
several other Negro mayors have been 
elected by city councils; and a Negro 
candidate for Congress in Mississippi, 
although defeated, received nearly twice 
as many votes in a primary election 
(1968) as the total of Negro registrants 
in the state a few years earlier. These 
are illustrative of the direct political 
gains from the rapid increase in Negro 
voters, the result of a twenty-year trend 
which was accelerated by the 1964 Civil 
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Rights Act and a great many private 
efforts. Indirect effects are generally 
regarded as more important than the 
elections won. Candidates must now, in 
many areas, vie for minority votes. 
There are nearly three million Negro 
registrants in the South (there were 
250,000 in 1944), and nearly four mil- 
lion in the North. Slowly, we begin to 
see more jobs for Negroes, more par- 
ticipation on juries, more services, and 
more influence on policy decisions in 
those areas where they vote in large 
numbers, ‘Their participation changes 
the nature of the campaigns, with 
moderates having a greater chance to 
win. Since Negroes make up only 8 
per cent of the registered voters, and 
an even smaller proportion of the eco- 
nomic and organizational power involved 
in politics, their increased political par- 
ticipation has produced no major trans- 
formation of status, but it has added 
a strong weapon to the civil rights 
campaign. 

Scholarly studies of these political 
trends include both general examina- 
tions of the consequences of minority 
participation and studies of particular 
areas and specific elections.** It is clear 
from these studies that the changes of 
the last two decades have been primar- 
ily of the traditional variety, with Ne- 
groes able to play balance-of-power 
politics and to enter into various coali- 
tions. The total result, however, has not 
been to break decisively the patterns of 
discrimination to which they are sub- 
jected. In this context, sentiment 

24 For representative studies, see James Q. 
Wilson, “The Negro in Politics,” Daedalus, 
Vol. 94 (Fall 1965), pp. 949-973; Jack Walker, 
“Negro Voting in Atlanta, 1953-1961,” Phylon, 
Vol. 24 (Winter 1963), pp. 379-387; Everett 
C. Ladd, Jr, Negro Poktical Leadership in the 
South CNew York: Cornell University Press, 
1966); Irving Horowitz and Louis and Martin 
Liebowitz, “Social Deviance and Political Mar- 
ginality: Toward a Redefinition of the Rela- 


tion between Sociology and Politics,” Social 
Problems, Vol. 15 (Winter 1968), pp. 280-296 
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grows for new and different patterns of 
political activity, for example, ghetto- 
based ideological groups that stay out- 
side the main parties, trying, by means 
of the solidarity of purpose and the in- 
tensity of their group feeling, to bargain 
with those in power for major conces- 
sions. It remains to be seen whether 
this conflict-oriented approach to poli- 
tics will become more important and 
whether it will prove to be effective. It 
seems likely to increase, along with in- 
the-party bargaining, and the mixture 
may be more powerful politically than 
either strategy alone. 

Related to the study of politics, and 
to several other topics, is the examina- 
tion of minorities in the Armed Forces. 
With three and a third million men 
under arms, military service continues 
to be a decisive part of the national 
scene. Approximately 9 per cent of the 
men in the service are Negroes, but only 
2 per cent of the officers—a reflection 
of residual discrimination, poorer prepa- 
ration, and less seniority. As of mid- 
1967, 11 per cent of the troops in Viet- 
nam were Negro, and they had experi- 
enced 15 per cent of the combat 
deaths, indicating their greater represen- 
tation among combat infantrymen, their 
greater readiness to volunteer for vari- 
ous special forces, and the greater likeli- 
hood of their re-enlisting for additional 
tours of duty. 

With hundreds of thousands of re- 
turned servicemen now part of the civil- 
ian population in minority communities, 
their military experiences and their 
treatment upon return has become an 
important fact of national life. Many 
had steadier and higher income in the 
service than before (or perhaps after- 
ward); some were trained in a skill 
which they could not have obtained in 
civilian life; they lived in relatively non- 
segregated situations, with new patterns 
of expectation being generated; and, 
probably most important, hundreds of 
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thcusands of Negro and white troops 
have experienced the dangers and trag- 
edies of combat together, with powerful 
effects on their attitudes. There has 
been no major, systematic attempt to 
assess the consequences of these facts; 
but there is substantial agreement, 
among those who have studied the situa- 
tion, on the accumulated judgment of 
earlier work: Shared military experi- 
ence, particularly on the battlefield, re- 
duces prejudice; the substantial integra- 
tion of the armed forces of the United 
states has produced a major pressure 
toward civilian integration by shaping 
the attitudes and increasing the skills 
of Negro servicemen; and the military 
institution itself, because of its massive 
influence on the economy, on manpower 
use, and on public policy, vitally af- 
fects race relations—primarily toward 
integration in the last several years.*° 

The family. We shall discuss only 
one aspect of the large topic of minority- 
group family patterns, an aspect that 
has received major attention in the 
period under review. Increases in the 
number of Negroes on welfare rolls and 
a higher rate of illegitimacy have 
focused attention on the stresses experi- 
enced by Negro families. This atten- 
tion was powerfully increased, in March 
1965, by the appearance of a gov- 
ernment document entitled The Negro 
Family: The Case for National Action.. 
Its thesis can be stated in these terms: 
“At the heart of the deterioration of the 
fabric of Negro society is the deteriora- 
tion of the Negro family.” ‘The inter- 
pretation of causes was sympathetic, 


25 See, for example, C. C. Moskos, “Racial 
Integration in the Armed Forces,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 72 (September 
1966), pp. 132-148. 

26 Daniel P. Moynihan and Paul Barton, et 
al., The Negro Family: The Case for National 
Action (The Moynihan Report), US. De- 
partment of Labor, Office of Policy Plan- 
ning and Research (Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1965). 
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namely, that the weakness is rooted in 
slavery and has been nourished by a 
century of discrimination and segrega- 
tion, but the assertion of the fact of 
deterioration was relatively unqualified. 

“The Moynihan Report,” as it came 
to be called, precipitated a great deal 
of political and scholarly controversy.*’ 
We shall be concerned only with the 
latter. Few critics denied the basic set 
of facts with which the report was con- 
cerned; but several stressed the need for 
seeing them in the context of other facts, 
and many believed that different inter- 
pretations were more adequate. One 
might synthesize the arguments of sev- 
eral critics in these terms: The Moyni- 
han Report emphasized socialization 
to a subculture, resulting in deviant 
tendencies.?* Its critics emphasized the 
pathological structure within which the 
family was forced to exist. These two 
perspectives have different implications 
for policy: one suggests a need to 
change individual tendencies and family 
patterns; the other implies a need to 
transform drastically the situations with 
which they are forced to cope. ‘The 
latter point is illustrated by Gans when 
he writes that “it may well be that in- 
stability, illegitimacy, and matriarchy 
are the most positive adaptations pos- 
sible to the economic conditions which 


27 See Lee Rainwater and William L. Yan- 
cey, The Moynihan Report and the Politics of 
Controversy (Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. 
Press, 1967). 

28 See G. S. Goldberg, “The Moynihan Re- 
port and Its Critics,” JRCD Bulletin, Vol. 2 
(May 1966), whole issue; Herbert Gans, “The 
Negro Family: Reflections on the Moynihan 
Report,” Commonweal, Vol. 83, October 15, 
1965, pp. 47-51; William Ryan, “Savage Dis- 
covery,” The Nation, Vol 201, November 22, 
1965, pp. 380-384; A. C. Hill and F. S. Jaffe, 
“Negro Fertility and Family-Size Preferences: 
Implications for Programming of Health and 
Social Services,” in Talcott- Parsons and Ken- 
neth Clark (eds.), The Negro American (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1966), pp. 205-224; 
and Rainwater and Yancey, op. cit. 
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Negroes must endure.”?® For the 
Negro male, to be itinerant and rootless 
may be the best way to maintain self- 
respect under the sharply discriminatory 
conditions he faces. 

We need to be certain that all neces- 
sary controls for class, education, re- 
cency of move to the city, and other 
relevant variables have been made be- 
fore we see the facts as signs of a 
peculiarly Negro pathology. There is 
also need to note that the problem of 
Negro illegitimacy is more visible be- 
cause of the greater difficulty in placing 
Negro infants for adoption and the 
practice of recording mulatto children 
as Negro even though one parent is 
Caucasian. Furthermore, if one is to 
speak of a comparative Negro-white 
family pathology, it is essential that the 
nature of the pathology be specified. Is 
it only out-of-wedlock births, or does it 
involve a complex of factors—premarital 
coitus, differential availability of contra- 
ceptives, rates of induced abortion, 
and unreported out-of-wedlock births? 
Whites probably use precipitate mar- 
riage more readily as a way of avoiding 
an illegitimate birth. All of these points 
together would not eliminate the central 
thesis of the Moynihan Report—that 
many Negro families are caught in a 
cycle of illegitimacy-poverty-inadequate 
socialization. These points do, however, 
qualify the thesis in important ways and 
point to different policy requirements. 

Education. Ethnic and racial minor- 
ities in American -society have widely 
differing experiences in education. On 
the one hand, those of Chinese or Japa- 
nese descent and Jews have higher levels 
of education, as measured by the median 
school years completed and the per- 
centages with college degrees, than the 
white Christian majority. On the other 
hand, Indian, Puerto Rican, Mexican, 
and Negro Americans are seriously dis- 
advantaged in education. Most schol- 


28 Gans, op cit, p 49. 
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arly work in the last few years has 
focused on the problems of Negro edu- 
cation and the controversies surrounding 
efforts to integrate the schools. Once 
again, we can only illustrate the issues 
being studied in this complex field of 
interest. 

In the last five years, the United 
States has witnessed the paradoxical 
fact that the pace of school integration 
has picked up somewhat in the South 
while schools in the North have prob- 
ably become more segregated. Federal 
pressure on Southern schools has in- 
creased during the last three years; and 
now over 90 per cent of the school dis- 
tricts of the states formerly maintaining 
segregated schools have either desegre- 
gated or submitted acceptable plans. 
Between 25 and 30 per cent of Negro 
children in these states now go to school 
with white children. Every public col- 
lege in the region is in compliance with 
legal requirements. Aithough not all 
have Negro students, there are over 
35,000 Negro students in formerly all- 
white colleges and universities, including 
substantial numbers in schools where, 
only a few years ago, there were strong 
battles to keep them out. Despite these 
facts, it is a mistake to forget that the 
South is still characterized by massive 
school segregation. 

In the North, complete segregation is 
less commonly the rule, but in most 
cities a majority of Negro children go 
to schools where they make up a large 
proportion of the student body. Note, 
for example, the percentage of Negro 
children who go to schools 90 to 100 per 
cent Negro in the following cities: Gary, 
90 per cent; Chicago, 89 per cent; 
Cleveland, 82 per cent; Buffalo, 77 per 
cent; Detroit, 72 per cent; Milwaukee, 
72 per cent.2° In most instances, these 


80See US., Commission on Civil Rights, 
Racial Isolation in the Public Schools, Vol. I 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1967), p. 7. 
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percentages represent increases over the 
last decade. They demonstrate that, in 
spite of a variety of programs to pro- 
mote integration—without which an 
even more sharply segregated pattern 
would exist—-Northern schools have not 
been able to cancel out two powerful 
forces: the flight of whites to the sub- 
urbs and the growth of private-school 
enrollments (largely white). 

In face of these facts, some scholars, 
public officials, parents, and educators 
are beginning to ask—even if they had 
formerly supported integration: Should 
we not devote our energies toward im- 
proving schools throughout our cities, 
particularly those in the ghettos, and set 
aside, at least for a time, the effort to 
integrate them? ‘The central scholarly 
study of this problem, the Coleman 
Report, comes to a different conclu- 
sion.®4 The authors review the facts of 
segregation; they demonstrate that, on 
the average, minority children go to 
poorer, more crowded schools; and they 
show that the children in most racial mi- 
rorities, Orientals excepted, fall pro- 
gressively behind national norms as they 
go into higher grades. Most important, 
however, they show that the quality of 
school attended is of greatest impor- 
tance, in terms of performance, for those 
pupils from the most disadvantaged 
backgrounds. In particular, a setting 
that gives them some sense of control 
over their own lives promotes higher 
aspirations and performance; and for 
the Negro children, this sense of control 
is increased when they attend schools 


81 See James S. Coleman, et al., Equality of 
Educational Opportunity (Washington, D.C.: 
US. Government Printing Office, 1966). For 
commentaries, see R. A. Dentler, “Equality of 
Educational Opportunity—A Special Review,” 
Urban Review, Vol. 1 (December 1966), pp. 
27~29; and R. C. Nichols, “Schools and the 
Disadvantaged,” Science, Vol. 154, (December 
9, 1966), pp. 1312-1314. See also the two 
volumes on Racial Isolation in the Public 
Schools, op. cit. 
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with large proportions of white chil- 
dren. Integrated schools, they argue, 
strengthen school performance. 

Perhaps the most common argument 
against this position is along this line: 
Substantial segregation of schools is in- 
evitable under present circumstances; 
major efforts to desegregate will only 
speed up the flight of white families to 
the suburbs and to private schools. At- 
tention should be focused, therefore, on 
the improvement of ghetto schools, leav- 
ing integration to a later period. The 
reply to this argument is likely to be: 
Our experience shows that “quality 
ghetto schools” cannot be obtained. 
Both for political reasons and for rea- 
sons based on our knowledge of the 
sources of motivation and aspiration to 
learn, segregated schools will remain 
poorer learning environments.** ‘The 
evidence seems to this writer to support 
the latter view. The two goals of im- 
proving ghetto schools in various ways, 
while promoting integration, need not 
be mutually exclusive; but the latter 
should not be sacrificed in an unrealiza- 
ble independent effort to obtain the 
former. If this position is taken, the 
need is to seek for new programs to ex- 
tend the presently inadequate efforts 
to promote integration. In the last ten 
years, we have discovered that only 
small gains can be obtained by the re- 
drawing of school lines, consolidating 


82 See the “debate” in the New Republic: 
Joseph Alsop, “No More Nonsense about 
Ghetto Education,” New Republic, July 22, 
1967, pp. 18-23; Robert Schwarts, Thomas 
Pettigrew, and Marshall Smith, “Fake 
Panaceas for Ghetto Education: A Reply to 
Joseph Alsop,” Ibid., September 23, 1967, pp. 
16-19; Joseph Alsop, “Ghetto Education,” 
Ibid., November 18, 1967, pp. 18-23; Robert 
Schwarts, Thomas Pettigrew, and Marshall 
Smith, “Is Desegregation Impractical?”, Ibid. 
January 6, 1968, pp. 27-29. See also A. H. 
Passow, Miriam Goldberg, and A. J Tannen- 
baum (eds.), Education of the Disadvantaged 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1967). - 
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two schools, token amounts of busing, 
and other small-scale efforts to promote 
integration. Successful integration in 
the years ahead will depend upon the 
extensive use of downtown-suburb col- 
laboration; the development of school 
parks; perhaps, the building of con- 
solidated business-education-residential 
complexes that will draw in a variety of 
classes and races; and much more per- 
suasive use of federal funds and federal 
power to encourage local programs and 
to support the complementary tasks of 
housing and job integration.** 


The civil rights movement 


For a quarter of a century, students 
of minority and race relations have been 
examining the breakup of America’s pat- 
terns of segregation and discrimination. 
The movement has evolved through a 
number of stages, with different strate- 
gies, different participants, and different 
levels of conflict. Somewhat arbitrarily, 
one might suggest that 1944-1954 was 
the constitutional stage, marked at the 
beginning by a Supreme Court ruling 
against white primaries and at the end 
with a Court ruling against school seg- 
regation. The next stage might be called 
the decade of nonviolent but active pro- 
test. Federal laws and additional court 
decisions were important, but the de- 
cisive events were related to the entrance 


83 A number of recent books about ghetto 
schools that are not scholarly studies but 
sharp critiques are valuable for the student of 
contemporary education For example, Jona- 
than Kozol, Death at an Early Age (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1967); Nat Hentoff, Our 
Children Are Dying (New York: Viking Press, 
1966); John Holt, How Children Fail (New 
York: Pitman, 1964); Peter Schrag, Voices in 
the Classroom (Boston: Beacon Press, 1965). 
That there are educational problems other 
than those produced in the ghetto is well 
shown by Murray L. Wax, et al, “Formal 
Education in an American Indian Cem- 
munity,” Social Problems, Vol. 11 (Spring 
1964, Supplement). 
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of large numbers of deprived people di- 
rectly into the struggle. One might 
mark the beginning with the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott, 1955, and the end 
by the March on Washington, 1963, in 
which 210,000 persons, Negro and 
white, joined Martin Luther King in 
proclaiming: “I have a dream” of a 
society without discrimination and 
prejudice. We are now in the midst of 
a third stage, which can well be called 
the Black Power period. Impatience 
among Negroes has mounted, despite— 
or, indeed, because of—the important 
gains, Resistance has mounted among 
some whites. Established action groups 
are affirming: We must push harder; 
change must be much more rapid. New 
action groups are declaring: Only self- 
reliance is appropriate; the white world 
is throwing us crumbs; it is stalling; 
therefore we must organize Black Power. 
And the most frustrated, having lost all 
confidence in the system, have been 
drawn into violence. 

I shall deal only with this last, the 
Black Power, stage. In light of the 
speed of changes in strategy and goals in 
the last twenty-five years, it would be 
foolish to regard this as a final pattern. 
Ten years from now, it may look as 
“outmoded” as the “pre-Montgomery” 
pattern of mild constitutional reform. 
This is not to suggest that the 1970’s 
will witness an even higher level of con- 
flict and violence, that escalation of the 
conflict is inevitable, for the course of 
events depends upon the national re- 
sponse to the present crisis. So far, we 
have experienced a fairly standard 
“revolutionary” sequence, with small 
gains engendering large hopes—and the 
gap between gains and hope creating the 
context in which further change pro- 
ceeds. If the seeds of major change that 
have already been planted can be nour- 
ished and brought to fruition in the next 
several years, this Black Power period 
will prove to be the peak of conflict, fol- 
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lowed by more constructive rebuilding. 


If lack of imagination, inertia, unwill- 
ingness to pay a large price for an even 
larger gain, and distraction by other 
problems prevent effective action, the 
nation may be faced by mounting trag- 
edy. 

Scholars have been so busy simply 
trying to observe the constantly shifting 
facts that few major, systematic studies 
are available. Much of the material for 
the student, in fact, is found in the 


steady stream of reports in newspapers, ' 


in several journals of news and opinion, 
in government reports, and in the writ- 
ings of participants and interpreters of 
the Black Power movement.** 


The term “Black Power” clearly has’ 


no denotative meaning in current dis- 


34 In addition to several sources already 
cited, the following may illustrate what is a 
veritable flood of material: William Brink and 
Louis Harris, Black and White: A Study of 
US. Racial Attitudes Today (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1967); U.S., National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorder, Re- 
port of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders (New York: Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 1968)—as of this writing, the official gov- 
ernment publication is not yet available; 
Lewis M. Killian takes a pessimistic view in 
The Impossible Revolution (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1968); Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Why We Can't Wait (New York: New Ameri- 
can Library, 1964); Nathan Wright, Jr, 
Black Power and Urban Unrest (New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1967); Stokely Carmichael 
and Charles V. Hamilton, Black Power: The 
Politics of Liberation in America (New York: 
Random House, 1967); Whitney M. Young, 
Jr, To Be Equal (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964); Bayard Rustin, “‘Black Power’ and 
Coalition Politics,’ Commentary, Vol. 42 
(September 1966), pp. 35-40; David Danzig, 
“In Defense of ‘Black Power,’” Commentary, 
Vol 42 (September 1966), pp. 41-46; Arnold 
M Rose (ed), The Negro Protest, THe AxN- 
NALS, Vol. 357 (January 1965); Christopher 
Lasch, “The Trouble with Black Power,” The 
New York Review of Books, Vol. 10, No. 4, 
Feb. 29, 1968, pp. 4-14. In addition, it should 
bə noted that the already cited books by Mal- 
colm X, Claude Brown, and Frantz Fanon 
have become powerful symbols of the Black 
Power movement. 
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cussions, whether used by those partici- 
pating in the movement or by those seek- 
ing to understand it. The conflict ele- 
ment which characterizes all of its 
varieties spills over, on the one hand, 
into violence (which is not a synonym 
for conflict), and, on the other, into 
activities permitting, even seeking, white 
support, but rejecting white manage- 
ment. The key variable determining an 
individual’s or a group’s location along 
this range is degree of faith that the na- 
tional system is capable of change. One 


. might describe the range of usages as 


follows. 

(1) At one extreme are those who 
say: Violence is a necessary method; 
self-segregation is desirable. Since the 
system is incapable of improvement, it 
must be destroyed. The rhetoric of this 
group suggests that they seek, not equal- 
ity but black dominance. ‘‘Separate 
and dominant” is the manifest, if not 
the deeper, underlying message of such 
a spokesman as H. Rap Brown. 

(2) In the center are those who be- 
lieve that effective action demands the 
organization of exclusively black groups 
designed to attack inequality by the use 
of political, economic, and, if need be, 
violent weapons. There is little interest 
in co-operation with white persons or 
with moderate Negro organizations. 
“Equal but separate” might be thought 
of as the slogan of this segment of the 
Black Power movement, epitomized by 
Stokely Carmichael. 

(3) On the moderate side of the 
Black Power movement are those who 
continue to see value in the political 
process, but regard it as much too slow. 
Civil disobedience, in the Ghandhi 
sense, is a major strategy. Their organi- 
zations are dominated by Negroes, but 
co-operation with whites is accepted and 
sought. “Integrated and equal now,” 
Martin Luther King is saying.®® 

35 The present tense of this verb was made 
tragically inaccurate a few days after it was 
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The more violent aspects of Black 
Power can be seen as a combination of 
anger (now spilling over, with the re- 
moval of the inhibitions imposed by our 
earlier rigid patterns) and of escapism 
(the cost, in improved performance, of 
integration being seen as high), plus the 
search for personal dignity. On the 
surface, Black Power seems to be bla- 
tantly antiwhite. At a deeper level, it 
can be interpreted as an attack on the 
lack of self-respect that is so difficult for 
Negroes to escape in a society that has 
treated them so shabbily: “From now 
on we can expect the militants in the 
movement to be more concerned with 
emboldening timid Negroes than with 
reassuring timid whites.” 3° 

The National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders makes a related 
point: 


The Black Power advocates of today con- 
sciously feel that they are the most mili- 
tant group in the Negro protest movement. 
Yet they have retreated from a direct 
confrontation with American society on the 
issue of integration and, by preaching 
separatism, unconsciously function as an 
accommodation to white racism. Much of 
their economic program, as well as their 
interest in Negro history, self-help, racial 
solidarity and separation, is reminiscent of 
Booker T. Washington. The rhetoric is 
different, but the ideas are remarkably 
similar,”’57 


If this interpretation is correct, the 
threat of violence and serious disruption 
of the nation can be removed, not by 


written. Whether the death of Martin Luther 
King will decisively mark the end of the 
“Montgomery period” and the heightening of 
the level of conflict, or will jolt the nation 
into the enormous efforts and changes that 
equality demands, remains uncertain. 

86 Bruce Detwiler, “A Time to Be Black,” 
New Republic, Vol 155, September 21, 1966, 
p. 21; see also Joseph S. Himes, “The Func- 
tions of Racal Conflict,’ Social Forces, Vol. 
45 (September 1966), pp. 1-10. 

87 National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, op cit, pp. 11-12. 
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trying to repress the Black Power move- 
ment but by attacking the causes: the 
sense of hopelessness and the frustration 
aroused in a seriously deprived group 
living in an affluent society. 

Some of this hopelessness is expressed 
in what appears to be the senseless and 
random violence of riots. The Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders is a very effective re- 
buttal of the conspiracy interpretation 
of the riots. It also exposes the rumors, 
the exaggerations, and the distortions 
that have been part of the public image 
of the disorders, focusing attention, in- 
stead, on the overwhelmingly difficult 
problems of life in the ghetto. 

The Commission concludes: “Our 
nation is moving toward two societies, 
one black, one white—separate and un- 
equal.” “White racism is essentially 
responsible for the explosive mixture 
which has been accumulating in our 
cities since the end of World War IT.” 38 
These statements seem to me to be 
overly simple as analysis, however use- 
ful they may be in the social struggle of 
the day. The first statement disregards 
the several ways in which the nation has 
been integrating in the last generation, 
even while it has been becoming more 
segregated in other ways. There are 
countercurrents. The problem is to de- 
termine which are the stronger and more 
likely to prevail under given policies and 
trends. The second statement, which 
tends to lodge a kind of “guilt” with 
the white population, is no more ade- 


88 Thid., pp. 1, 10. For a vivid description 
of the Watts riot that makes the same point, 
see Robert Conot, Rivers cf Blood, Years of 
Darkness (New York: Bantam Books, 1967); 
see also Anthony Oberschall, “The Los An- 
geles Riot of August 1965,” Social Problems, 
Vol. 15 (Winter 1968), pp. 322-341; and for 
a systematic study of many riots, see Stanley 
Lieberson and A. R Silverman, “The Precipi- 
tants and Underlying Conditions of Race Ri- 
ots,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 30, 
(December 1965), pp 887-898. 
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quate as a guide to analysis. It has been 
criticized by many persons for its al- 
leged failure to place blame, at least 
partly, on rioters themselves. That is 
not its weakness in my judgment. The 
difficulty is not that the report fails to 
spread the blame, but that it does not 
go far enough in its search for causes. 
White racism is a fact, but it also re- 
quires explanation. It is an intervening, 
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not an independent, variable. We are 
not served by continuing a rhetoric of 
praise and blame, simply shiftmg the 
burden to a new guilty party. The need 
is for a careful examination of racism as 
a system, isolating its causes in the life 
conditions, the training, and the fears 
and hopes of various parts of the popu- 
lation. Only then will we be in a posi- 
tion to modify the system effectively. 
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Rotanp N McKean (Ed.). Issues in De- 
Jense Economics. Pp xi, 286. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), 1967. $7.50. 


Claims of defense economists of having 
brought rationality into defense prepara- 
tions are up for renewed scrutiny. Systems 
analysis has been employed in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense since 1961 
which led, among others, to the Five-Year 
1965-1969 Defense Program. When the 
test came in Vietnam, the Air Force was 
prepared for waging a nuclear war, Army 
and Navy for a modified conventional war, 
while the small Special Forces were still 
training for guerrilla warfare. As special- 
ists in guerrilla tactics, the Viet Cong could 
elude the most modern armed forces in the 
world. The Vietnam debacle of having 
planned for the wrong kind of war raises 
the question of how defense economists 
now evaluate their role as defense planners. 

Of the eight main contributors to this 
volume, the majority deals either with 
theoretical issues or with aspects of pro- 
curement problems. It is only in the 
chapter by James R. Schlesinger that we 
find two sections critically examining our 
planning experience. His ideas can be 
stated briefly. Systems analysis cannot 
really discover the most likely war to be 
fought. The objective of defense planning 
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must be to reduce “the gulf between the 
wars for which we prepare and the wrong 
wars that we fight at the wrong times and 
at the wrong places” (p. 204). Prepara- 
tions must not only meet the probable but 
also other types of conflicts The new 
optimum of planning must be to win the 
war that does actually occur. Planning 
should not only include a programmed 
commitment of inputs over time, but 
also provide resources for general-purpose 
forces. While unforeseeable contingencies 
cannot be known, dissenters should be 
placed into the existing organization so as 
to critically examine accepted objectives 
and plans and thus create more decision 
points. Systems analysis must provide 
plans with less option denials and more 
hedging opportunities, but the strategic de- 
cisions will result from the intuition of the 
top man in authority. 

While drastically reducing the claims for 
systems analysis, this line of reasoning 
seems to be defective in one respect. The 
alternative to mathematical probability is 
not the utter darkness of uncertainty, but 
objective possibilities empirically ascertain- 
able. (This alternative was first given stra- 
tegic prominence ir Max Weber’s method- 
ology). A general-purpose force is required 
only when the contingencies are utterably 
unknowable. Wars à la Vietnam require a 
specifically trained force able to fight and 
win in guerrilla warfare. Evidence for the 
objective likelihood of such warfare has 
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been accumulating ever since Communist 
China turned towards expansion. The task 
to discern the military significance of such 
qualitative evidence and to assess the ob- 
jective likelihood of potential but unusual 
wars is not mathematically treatable and 
should be assigned to social scientists 
steeped in interdisciplinary work 
ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 
Professor of Economics 
Indiana University 


Leon GorpENKER. The UN Secretary- 
General and the Masntenance of Peace. 
Pp. xx, 380. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $8.50. 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions holds an office unique among interna- 
tional bodies, with no precise contempo- 
rary or historical counterpart. In his study 
of this office, Professor Gordenker concen- 
trates on the most publicized, perhaps the 
most important, aspect: the Secretary- 
General’s role in peace-keeping. His 
underlying proposition is that “the Secre- 
tary-General can act within narrow but 
undefined and shifting limits and his inde- 
pendent acts influence the course of inter- 
national politics but never at a constant 
level.” 

The book is really divided into two parts. 
In the first third the author considers the 
Secretary-General’s office of the League 
of Nations, the proposals placed before the 
San Francisco Conference, the process of 
appointment, and internal administrative 
and representational functions of the 
Secretary-General. 

In the last two-thirds Gordenker ana- 
lyzes the political area, beginning with the 
“special right” under Article 99. This of- 
ficial has inevitably been drawn into inter- 
national negotiations and mediation at all 
times but especially when the United Na- 
tions wrestled with such problems as Pales- 
tine, Berlin, Suez, West New Guinea, Cuba, 


Vietnam, and the American airmen. The 


powers of the Secretary-General to investi- 
gate and observe were developed during 
the Hungarian Revolution and were used 
during the situations in Lebanon, Yemen, 
Malaysia, and the Dominican Republic. 
His role in the maintenance of peace has 
been most apparent in his creation and 
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management of peace-keeping forces sent to 
Suez, the Congo, West New Guinea, and 
Cyprus. In initiating these operations, in 
working within the conditions set forth by 
both the circumstances and the host gov- 
ernments, and in the designation of com- 
manders, representatives, and advisory 
committees, the ingenuity and imagination 
of the Secretaries-General were severely 
tested. 

Usually, Gordenker concludes, the influ- 
ence of the Secretary-General has deter- 
mined United Nations peace-keeping policy 
and has considerably affected the policies 
of the member-governments. His influence 
has largely resulted from tasks assigned to 
him by the General Assembly or the Secu- 
rity Council, and he has had to be very 
careful when taking the initiative. Mem- 
ber-governments have generally viewed him 
as a disinterested person although the 
great powers have been more skeptical than 
other members. 

Even in the space of twenty years, the 
accumulated influence of the Secretary- 
General has been formulated into a doc- 
trinal definition of its functions. There is 
no certainty that the office and influence 
will continue to expand, since they depend 
upon a consensus of the members which 
now seems less probable, especially in the 
peace-keeping field. 

This is a very significant study of this 
part of United Nations’ activity. None 
will need to tread these paths again soon. 
It is clearly and perceptively written, with 
a particularly happy combination of ex- 
amples and analysis. The book stands in 
clear contrast to the assemblages of read- 
ings or of statistical tables which charac- 
terize so much present scholarship. All 
students of international organization will 
be in Gordenker’s debt for many years 
to come. 

DonaLp G. BisHop 

Professor of Political Science 

Maxwell Graduate School 

Syracuse University 


Karı W. DevtscH. Arms Control and the 
Atlantic Alliance: Europe Faces Coming 
Policy Decisions. Pp. xi, 167. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967. No 
price. 
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The tables and appendices which take 
up about half of this most interesting book 
deal with the attitudes of the elites of 
“France and West Germany,. . the de- 
cisive countries for the success or failure 
of arms control and disarmament, and of 
political integration, in Western Europe” 
(p. vii). The interviews were conducted 
in the summer of 1964. By the time the 
book appeared in 1967, it was an historical 
document. 

The first question one asks of such a 
document is “Who's speaking?” There is 
no list of tables, and the information may 
be buried there, but the twenty-two-page 
Index has nothing on the criteria for selec- 
tion on age and occupational weightings 
The first two references (to pp. v and vi) 
under Elite interviews are to the dedica- 
tion to Professor Deutsch’s children and 
a blank page. Those to Elites, study of, 
by Harold Lasswell, and to Lasswell should 
lead to p. x rather than to p. viii. Elite 
interviews, survey research methods used 
uncovers some non-Kinseyan numbers: 
“147 carefully chosen members of the 
French political elite and 173 similarly 
selected” West Germans interviewed by 
four experts on each country (p 13). Age 
groups draws a blank about the numbers 
in each group. Under Occupational groups, 
the reader must “See Specific occupational 
groups, such as Business elites, Civil ser- 
vants, etc.” The “etc.” are Intellectuals 
and university professors, Mass media per- 
sonnel—elites—for Germany only, Military, 
Nonbusiness interest groups—churches, 
farm groups, and labor unions—and Poli- 
ticians and political elites, though the ear- 
ler definitions suggest that these are not 
synonymous. 

Only 100 of the 147 French elite re- 
sponded to Question 56° “What do you 
think of the widely-discussed proposal of 
a multilateral nuclear force under NATO 
command?” Assuming a level distribution 
by occupations and ages, there were 
twenty-four military—eight Senior (and 
how would one classify the Senior), eight 
Mid-, and eight Junior Ascending Elite— 
men in the sample Assuming an equally 
flat response pattern, the sentence on p. 
63 reads: “Among French occupational 
groups, the strongest consensus is found in 
the [16] military, who definitely reject the 
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proposed MLF under NATO by a major- 
ity of 71%, whereas 29% would favor it 
conditionally, and no military man was 
definitely in support.” Like the Multi- 
lateral Nuclear Force (MLF), this book 
is a most interesting failure. A private 
sampling of the data does suggest, how- 
ever, that the French were less prone to 
answer the more stupid questions than the 
Germans. Was this French rationalism, 
politesse, or anti-Americanism? 
THEODORE Ropp 
Professor of History 
Duke University 


Curton E. Witscn Diplomatic Privi- 
leges and Immunities. Pp ix, 300. 
Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1967. $8.50. 

This is a compact, comprehensive, sys- 
tematic, and up-to-date description and 
analysis of diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities in the contemporary era Aware 
that, over the centuries, rules and practices 
covering the treatment of diplomats have 
evolved into a definable system of conduct, 
and that underlying currents of political 
behavior produce modifications in keeping 
with the times, the author has undertaken 
a careful scrutiny of both the environ- 
mental impingements and the changing 
form of deportment that are identifiable 
with the present generation. In this, the 
author is sensitive to the impact on his 
subject engendered by such major post- 
World War II developments as the growth 
of the family of nations, the proliferation 
of the diplomatic community, the Cold 
War, changes in social conduct, problems 
of double standards, and new national 
legislation and treaty commitments 

This volume combines elements of his- 
tory, international law, and statecraft, 
which the author weaves into a serviceable 
fabric, enriched with illustrations, anec- 
dotes, and extensive documentation. His 
sources range not only to diplomatic prac- 
tice, conventional law, municipal legisla- 
tion, judicial decisions, and the pronounce- 
ments of statesmen and publicists, but, as 
noted in his preface, he also surveyed some 
two hundred retired American diplomats 
for contributory infermation. 

Eight chapters of this volume deal with 
the customary segments of the subject. 
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The Intellectual as Urban Reformer: 


Brand Whitlock and the Progressive Movement 

By Jack Tager 

Novelist, urban reformer in Ohio, and the United States minister to Belgium 
during World War I, Brand Whitlock (1869-1934) was a fascinating com- 
posite: both political idealist and man of letters. This incisive analysis of 
a major figure of his time does much to illuminate early-twentieth-century 
progressivism in America. 208 pages, $6.50 
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Three pertain to the main functional bene- 
fits usually accorded diplomats—personal 
inviolability, immunity from criminal, 
palice, and civil jurisdiction, and exemption 
from customs duties and controls. Five 
chapters concentrate on the traditional and 
nentraditional beneficiaries of diplomatic 
privilege, distinguishing among official 
staffs, retinues and families of diplomats, 
nationals and nonnationals, and quasi- 
diplomatic personnel. Among the latter the 
author includes special emissaries and vari- 
ous types of functional agents, embracing 
those engaged in administering economic, 
commercial, military, and information 
programs. 

The author also develops and assesses 
the validity and value of the principal theo- 
retical and practical foundations of diplo- 
matic privilege and immunity. Thus, he 
reviews the theories of “personal represen- 
tation,” “exterritorality,” and “functional 
necessity” as commonly accepted bases, as 
well as the principle of “reciprocity.” His 
fmal chapter summarizes observable trends 
and changes in the nature of diplomatic 
privileges and immunities, emphasizing not 
only liberalizing and restricting develop- 
ments, but also the growth of certain mis- 
treatment practices that have afflicted cer- 
tain segments of diplomacy in recent 
cecades. 

Even though the author handles his sub- 
ject with competence and enthusiasm, and 
writes with insight and facility, his book 
is likely to be of greater interest and 
concern to the expert in international Jaw 
end diplomacy and the sophisticated stu- 
dent of interstate relations than to the lay 
reader. This is attributable not to the 
fashion in which he treats his subject, but 
rather to its technical and intricate content. 

ELMER PLISCHKE 

Professor and Head 

Department of Goverament and 

Politics 
University of Maryland 


GERALD M., Cearc. The United States and 
Canada. Pp. 376. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1968. $7.95. 


Professor Craig’s contribution to the 
American Foreign Policy Library (ed. 
Crane Brinton) is one of the best in the 
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series. It has the great advantage of being 
readable, and it tells a great story. Pro- 
fessor Craig is a Canadian in spirit as well 
as in nationality, but he is neither a suf- 
ferer from the common Canadian inferi- 
ority complex concerning the United States 
nor from the equally common superiority 
posture in the same context. In fact, he 
has a remarkable capacity for understand- 
ing the motivations, hopes, and fears both 
of the two great Canadian communities 
and of the United States. 

For most Americans the history of 
Canada and its relations with the United 
States are vague and imperfectly under- 
stood. Few colleges offer courses in Cana- 
dian history or government, and even grad- 
uate specialization is uncommon. Amer- 
icans take Canadians for granted, as well 
as their enormous, beautiful, rich, and 
anxious country. 

It has not always been so. In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
many Americans migrated to Canada— 
some because they were loyalists who op- 
posed the American Revolution; others be- 
cause they saw greater opportunities; and 
some because they fully expected Canada 
to become a part of the United States 
and wished to be there at the beginning 
just as others went to Tennessee or Ken- 
tucky to anticipate their admission as states 
of the Union. It was a major war aim 
of those earlier “hawks” of 1812 to annex 
Canada by force. After their folly met 
its well-deserved fate, the relationship be- 
tween Americans and Canadians took on a 
gradually less political and more economic 
character. Preoccupied with their own 
massive thrust to industrial, technological, 
and military power, the Americans gave 
little thought to the struggles going on 
above the lakes between English- and 
French-speaking Canadians and among all 
Canadians to find the interests and symbols 
necessary for national identity. But Can- 
ada’s heroic contribution to the Allied 
cause in World War I seemed to demon- 
strate her nationhood so far at least as the 
Americans were concerned. That Canada 
would always be a useful junior partner in 
economic matters, a loyal ally in time of 
trouble, and a lovely vacationland is what 
Americans thereafter took for granted. 

Professor Craig, does not, on the whole, 
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dispute or disapprove the stereotype. But 
he challenges the American reader to see 
how much more complex the problem of 
Canadian-Ameritan relations really is and 
how ambiguous Canadian nationhood still 
is. He is a good deal of a continentalist, 
holding that the intricacies of technology 
and the geographical distribution of re- 
sources tend to force continent wide plan- 
ning and development whether various po- 
litical and economic interests intend it or 
not. But he does not see Canada as either 
an actual or potential member of a larger 
union of American states. Rather he looks 
for a politics of continuing compromise and 
co-operation, not without divisions and 
even, on such matters as the American ef- 
fort to police the world, sharp criticism 
and realignment. And he is alert to the 
implications of a formal separation between 
French and English Canada for relations 
with the United States and with the powers 
of Europe and Latin America as well. He 
does not forecast the outcome of the 
struggle between Quebec and her sister 
provinces, but he displays little optimism. 
His book went to press before the pro- 
vincial prime ministers reached the accord 
of 1967. But he would not, perhaps, on 
the basis of his reading of history and the 
long-range conflicts of interest he identifies, 
be inclined to set too much store by it 
at the outset. 
STUART GERRY BROWN 
Professor of American Studies 
University of Hawaii 


Manny T. Koctnos. The Panay Incident: 
Prelude to War. Pp, ix, 154. Lafayette, 
Ind.: Purdue University Studies, 1967. 
$4.75. 


On December 12, 1937, the American 
gunboat Panay was “accidentally” bombed 
and sunk by the air force of Japan during 
the thickness of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
while anchored’on the lower Yangtze. 
The incident took only about twenty-five 
minutes, but its diplomatic settlement 
dragged out for four and a half months 
in the face of Japanese equivocation and 
varied United States public sentiments 
ranging from cries for total withdrawal 
from the Far East to demands for retalia- 
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tion and preparations for war. Mr. 
Koginos’ well-documented book tells of this 
incident in some detail, including its prel- 
ude and its aftermath. This is a good 
exercise in scholarly inquiry into a well- 
defined subject. 

Appearing at the turn of 1967-1968, 
however, this book is likely to cause more 
reflection on similar events in recent years 
that strained and continue to strain the 
public mind and the policy-makers’ ingenu- 
ity than on the author’s scholarship. The 
recent “Pueblo” incident still being negoti- 
ated at Panmunjom and the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident of 1964 that led to Congres- 
sional investigation at the same time are 
cases in point. Although thirty years 
apart, there is a striking similarity between 
these happenings especially with respect to 
public reaction. The wide range of well- 
articulated opinions, on balance, would 
seem to suggest that the American people 
are keener on protecting and substantiating 
their immediate self-interests at home than 
on evincing an ideological and moral atti- 
tude toward possible injustice—as com- 
mitted against China by Japan then and 
the controversial nature of the conflict in 
Vietnam today—abroad. This thematic 
mood the author calls “isolationism” and 
peace-loving rather than pacifism. On the 
other hand, the administration must con- 
tinue to make and carry out relevant poli- 
cies with the help of experts rather than 
the mere indications of public sentiments. 
This is termed “autocracy.” 

The dilemma, then, is really multilateral, 
and it lies in the fallibility of all parties 
concerned. As external confrontation con- 
tinues, internal dissension is inevitable, and 
the tension generated from one source nec- 
essarily aggravates that arising from an- 
other. But there is the danger that the 
changes that took place during the thirty 
intervening years might go unrecognized by 
those whose enlightened self-interest calls 
for them to minimize rather than indulge 
in their fallibilities on parochial grounds— 
be they power, grievance, or self-righteous- 
ness based on ideological preoccupation. 
There are undoubtedly those who are quick 
to point out the correspondence between 
yesterday’s Japan and Fascist militarism 
and today’s People’s China and communism 
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in the Far Eastern arena, but forget the 
difference between naval encounter in a 
Iccal theatre and nuclear, manpower, and 
strategic confrontation in a continental 
and worldwide context. It is likewise easy 
to stress domestic consensus as an expecta- 
ble eventuality without seeing what new 
factors and new elements have developed 
and are likely to develop within the Amer- 
ican society. Most important of all, the 
direct link and possible ratio of intensity 
between external and internal explosions 
constitute realities never before perceived 
or conceivable to those who have no mind 
for the interests of other parties at home 
or abroad. 

There must, therefore, be an awakening 
for all concerned, as seems clearly dictated 
ty history: that neither individuals, groups, 
nor nations are “islands” in this world; 
that betterment can come and be enjoyed 
only on a give-and-take, live-and-let-live 
basis; and that fallibilities cannot be sus- 
tained even with power and wealth—which 
ere themselves fallible—but only mutually 
redressed through diligent experiments on 
broadmindedness, communication, dialogue, 
and accommodation. Totalist policy will en- 
counter totalist policy, and destruction 
surely incurs destruction. Therefore, for 
the author as for this reviewer, perhaps, 
peace-loving need not be “isolationist.” 
There is virtue in the empirical, incre- 
mental approach for scholarship as well as 
for policy-making in public affairs. 

SHEN-Yu Dat 

Research Fellow 

Hoover Institution 

Stanford University 
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ALEXANDER RapinowitcH. Prelude to 
Revolution: The Petrograd Bolsheviks 
and the July 1917 Uprising. Pp. xi, 299. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1968. $8.50. 


July 4 might well have become Bolshevik 
revolution day rather than October 25- 
November 7, new style—had it not been 
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for hesitation on the part of Lenin and 
his cohorts in the Central Committee 
during the “July Days” of 1917. But for 
this indecisiveness, prompted by other 
momentous events as well, the spontane- 
ous street demonstrations of July 3—4 
could have carried the Bolsheviks into 
power three months sooner, thereby adding 
Soviet Russia to that sizable list of coun- 
tries for whom July is the month for 
commemorating either independence or 
revolution. 

In Prelude to Revolution, Dr. Rabino- 
witch recounts the events of those tumul- 
tuous days, especially as concerns Bolshevik 
tactics and Bolshevik indecision. The 
Institute of Marx-Engels-Lenin would have 
one believe that Lenin invariably responded 
masterfully and consistently to each and 
every political event—on an almost daily 
basis—from the moment he stepped from 
the “sealed” train at the Finland Station in 
Petrograd in April, 1917. Need it be said, 
this is a gross distortion. The author’s 
rather impressive research shows that the 
Bolshevik leaders in the summer of 1917 
were quite at a loss as to just how to 
respond to this “popular spontaneity.” 
Moreover, Dr. Rabinowitch tells how local 
Bolshevik party committees—‘“among the 
masses,’ so to speak—quarreled bitterly 
with officials in the Central Committee 
housed in the lavish Kshesinskaya mansion 
on the right bank of the Neva. The con- 
fusion and factionalism reached such ex- 
tremes that the July 4 edition of Pravde 
appeared on the streets with a large blank 
space on page one. A proclamation, the 
drafting of which became a subject of 
angry debate in the party, could not be 
inserted in time for the edition to make 
its press date. (On very few occasions 
has the central Bolshevik press failed to 
meet its deadlines for internal reasons— 
one of the times being October 15, 1964, 
when Jzvestia failed to come out because 
of the turmoil accompanying the overthrow 
of Nikita Khrushchev.) 

Besides IMEL’s (Soviet acronym for 
Institute of Marx-Engels-Lenin) rewrite of 
the history of 1917 and Lenin’s place in it, 
Dr. Rabinowitch has another bone to pick 
with Soviet historians. As he puts it: 
“One important point that should be made 
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in regard to expansion of the rebellion on 
July 3 is that analysis of pertinent materi- 
als does not bear out the notion encour- 
aged by most Soviet sources that in re- 
sponse to Central Committee directives, an 
honest effort was made by Bolshevik 
cadres to restrain the masses” Far irom 
restraining the masses, as the author shows, 
the Bolsheviks did all they could to stir 
them up. The result was four hundred 
dead and wounded from wild skirmishes, 
looting, lynching, and panicking mobs. 
Lenin’s verdict on the July Days was, “It 
was something considerably more than a 
demonstration and less than a revolution.” 

Dr. Rabinowitch recounts just why it was 
“less than a revolution,” although he ad- 
mits the “relevant archives are closed and 
few of the necessary documents have been 
published” by which scholars could make 
a definitive assessment s to why the Bol- 
shevik Central Committee under Lenin’s 
leadership declined to seize power on these 
tumultuous days in July, 1917. According 
to the author, Lenin backed away from the 
brink of seizing power in July for several 
reasons. Above all, while there might 
have been both active and passive support 
for a coup in the capital, such a move 
would have been strongly opposed by the 
less radically inclined provinces and more 
importantly by loyal government troops on 
the front—the same factors that had 
caused Lenin to recoil on June 10. 

Furthermore, Lenin began to receive dis- 
couraging reports by the afternoon of 
July 4. Disclosures of Lenin’s alleged role 
as a German agent reached Kerensky’s 
Ministry of Justice; rumors that this 
shocking news was about to be made public 
was leaked to Lenin that very afternoon. 
An attempted coup might well have blown 
up in the faces of the Bolsheviks. The 
book includes a clearly drawn map which 
fixes the loci of the principal events taking 
place in Petrograd in the summer of 1917. 

ALBERT L. WEEKS 
Associate Professor and 
Lecturer on Politics 
New York University 


BERTRAM D WotFre The Bridge and the 
Abyss: The Troubled Friendship of 
Maxim Gorky and V. I. Lenin. Pp. x, 
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180. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
for the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1967. $5.95. 


Maxim Gorky is hailed in the Soviet 
Union as the founder of proletarian litera- 
ture and as a Stanchly loyal Bolshevik and 
intimate associate of V. I. Lenin. Yet 
there is little substance to these claims. 
The rebels against society romanticized so 
vividly by Gorky at the turn of the cen- 
tury were not industnal proletarians at all, 
but a motley collection of down-in-their- 
luck gentry, gypsies, tramps, beggars, pro- 
fessional thieves, and ex-students. What 
Gorky idealized in these unfortunates was 
their courageous guest for individual lib- 
erty, not the class struggle. To be sure, 
Gorky early associated himself with the 
Leninist wing of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic party; indeed, his visit to the United 
States in 1906 was organized by the Bol- 
shevik financial specizlist, L. B Krasin, to 
obtain funds for the Party treasury. How- 
ever, throughout the prerevolutionary pe- 
riod, Gorky resisted all efforts aimed at 
harnessing his talents to the service of the 
Bolshevik party alone. Moreover, Gorky’s 
relationship with Lenin was always an ex- 
tremely ambivalent one. While Gorky 
seems to have had a genuine affection and 
admiration for Lenin from the time of 
their first meeting, Lenin’s fanatical obses- 
sion with politics and the naked ruthless- 
ness with which he pursued his goals were 
thoroughly inimical to Gorky’s nature. In 
the fall of 1917, convinced that the seizure 
of power by the Bolsheviks would be ut- 
terly disastrous, Gorky spoke out boldly 
against it. And from then until] Lenin’s 
death in 1924, Gorky’s attitude toward 
Lenin fluctuated between open hostility and 
the most grudging toleration. 

This fascinating, often stormy, and al- 
ways complex relationship between Gorky 
and Lenin provides the focus for Bertram 
Wolfe’s enjoyable essay, The Bridge and 
the Abyss. Very sensibly, Mr. Wolfe 
spends much more time analyzing the for- 
mation of Gorky’s outlook than that of 
Lenin—and in doing so he offers one of the 
best popular discussions of Gorky’s world 
view available in English. However, the 
significant differences between Gorky and 
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Lenin in ther political values and in their 
attitudes toward man and history in gen- 
eral emerge quite distinctly. At heart 
Gorky was neither a Leninist nor a good 
Marxist, a fact that Gorky himself readily 
acknowledged. 

In delineating the philosophical “abyss” 
separating Gorky and Lenin, Mr. Wolfe has 
performed a valuable service. Also of 
great interest to students of modern Rus- 
sian history and culture is the fresh light 
which The Bridge and the Abyss sheds on 
the tangled personal relationship between 
Gorky and Lenin. However, it is here that 
this reviewer is left wanting more. The 
author presents a devastating treatment of 
Soviet distortions of Gorky as a writer and 
of his association with Lenin, and some 
of the more important episodes in that 
relationship are considered in some detail. 
What is lacking is a systematic account and 
analysis of the development of the Gorky- 
Lenin friendship. Quite likely source prob- 
lems make a more detailed reconstruction 
impossible But in any event, the reader 
is left with little sense of why Gorky was 
drawn so strongly to Lenin or why Lenin 
was so remarkably tolerant of Gorky. The 
nature of the “bridge” uniting artist and 
politician never becomes fully apparent. 

ALEXANDER RABINOWITCH 

Assistant Professor of History 

Indiana University 


ALEXANDRE BENNIGSEN and CHANTAL 
LEMERCIER-QUELQUEJAY Islam in the 
Soviet Union. Pp. xii, 272. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. $7.00. 


Translated from the French edition of 
1960, this book is a valuable addition to 
literature in English on the national minor- 
ities of the Soviet Union. First surveying 
briefly the essential ethnic and historical 
background from the Middle Ages to 1917, 
the authors show that although Russians 
and Muslims lived in relative tolerance, 
they were separated by a broad gulf. The 
nationalist movement and the spread of 
socialism each in its own way would have 
bridged this gap. The first was by far the 
most promising, for very few Muslims were 
attracted to socialism, and they were chiefly 
influenced by techniques of organization, 
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propaganda, and resistance rather than by 
ideology. Yet, with outside aid the social- 
ist trend prevailed. At the time of the 
Revolution, many native leaders embraced 
communism in hope of achieving national 
ends, but were soon disillusioned. A few, 
like Zeki Validov, bolted; others, like 
Galiyev, Ryskulov, and Khodzhaev, stayed 
on, trying to work from within, only to 
be purged. 

The 1920’s and 1930’s saw the main 
thrust of Soviet nationality policy, involv- 
ing destruction of the then possible unifica- 
tion of the Turkestan peoples, a great cam- 
paign to transform Muslim society, a 
frontal attack on religion, and purges of 
native leaders. Yet, though ruthlessly pur- 
sued, and outwardly successful, these poli- 
cies have not shaken Muslim resistance. 
If anything, as in the case of the forced- 
feeding of nationalism by formation of na- 
tional republics, they have boomeranged. 
Today the flood of colonists has European- 
ized the cities, but the Muslim and Russian 
communities are still separate, and the 
country districts remain relatively un- 
touched. Only in Kazakhstan has the 
population balance been so altered as to 
render likely the loss of this large region 
to Islam. Elsewhere, religion has been 
beset in its outward forms but persists as 
a way of life. The family holds firm 
against communism, and even ancient clan 
groups survive in some villages and steppe 
communities. Russification of native cul- 
ture, once thought possible, now seems 
remote. A new crop of intellectuals, of 
growing importance in the cultural and eco- 
nomic life of the Muslim regions, are be- 
ginning to speak out for themselves, as in 
their successful struggle for rehabilitation 
of their national epics. 

The facts brought out in this book indi- 
cate that communism has lost the initiative 
in its struggle with Islam within Soviet 
borders, and that though the contest is now 
at a stalemate, time is on the side of the 
Muslims. They have a hard tutelage, but 
it has brought them out of their long isola- 
tion and has made them one of the more 
advanced Islamic communities. They can 
no more regress now to old forms than 
can the Russians. The effects and extent 
of these trends remain to be seen. The 
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book is well documented, with a good 
index and a select, up-to-date bibliography. 
RicHarp A. PIERCE 
Professor of History 
Queen’s University 
Kingston 
Ontario 


CHRISTOPHER SETON-WATSON. Italy from 
Liberalism to Fascism, 1870-1925. Lon- 
don: Methuen (Distributed by Barnes 
& Noble, New York), 1967. $19.00. 


A major debate has long raged in Italian 
historiography over the antecedents and 
causes of the Fascist victory of the 1920's. 
Both Italian and non-Italian historians 
have been driven back to a review of the 
post-Rtsorgimento period in an attempt to 
explain the catastrophe which befell Italy 
after the First World War. Two major 
interpretations have emerged in this debate. 
One, represented by the late philosopher 
and historian Benedetto Croce, sees the 
Fascist catastrophe striking Italy as a bolt 
out of the blue, the consequence of the 
dislocations and miseries resulting from 
World War I. From 1870 to 1915 Italy 
was becoming more liberal, more progres- 
sive, and more democratic. The war and 
Fascism interrupted this progress. 

The second position is best represented 
by a striking phrase of the southern publi- 
cist and reformer Giustino Fortunato. 
“Fascism,” he said, “was a revelation, not 
a revolution.” United, liberal, Italy had 
been deficient in achieving its professed 
goals, so deficient, according to some of its 
critics, that the entire liberal period ap- 
pears as either a form of disguised authori- 
tarianism——the view of Don Luigi Sturzo— 
or else as an inevitable preparation for and 
progression to Fascism. 

Mr. Seton-Watson, the son and grandson 
of distinguished English historians, has 
struck a fair balance between these ex- 
tremes. He gives the most equitable pic- 
ture of the liberal period of modern Italian 
history to appear in English. Unlike some 
of his fellow British historians, such as 
A. J. P. Taylor, he is not snide nor sar- 
castic towards Italian public figures and 
Italian political life. If anything, he leans 
over too far in the other direction, soften- 
ing his statements when they could have 
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appropriately been sharper. For example, 
he writes, “Albania was at the mercy of 
covetous neighbours—Austrians, Serbs, 
Montenegrins and Greeks. Many Italians 
believed that this was Italy’s opportunity” 
(page 428). It could just as well be writ- 
ten, “Albania was at the mercy of covetous 
neighbours—Austrians, Serbs, Montene- 
grins, Greeks and Italians.” 

While my general view of this volume is 
enthusiastic, and I recommend it highly as 
a first-rate survey of the period covered, I 
have a few minor criticisms. One is Mr. 
Seton-Watson’s use of the word “racial” 
instead of the word “ethnic.” “Racial” is 
too explosive a term in the contemporary 
world to be used in any other than its 
strictly scientific sense. Another is the 
ambiguity of his economic judgments. 
Sometimes he appears to believe that the 
achievement of a balanced annual budget is 
the highest of all political virtues. Along 
with this he sometimes favors the “natural 
course” of letting the economy develop 
autonomously. At other times he comes 
down on the side of government interven- 
tion in the economy and deficit financing. 

This book is based primarily on sec- 
ondary sources and memoirs. Only rarely 
does the author cite documentary material, 
and when he does it is in the sections de- 
voted to diplomatic history. Mr. Seton- 
Watson makes this clear in his introduction. 
He also makes it clear that he is concerned 
almost exclusively with political and eco- 
nomic history. Artistic, literary, and in- 
tellectual movements and figures receive 
attention only when they have a political 
impact, as in the case of Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio. Within the scope of his intentions, 
Mr. Seton-Watsen has done a fine job. 

NORMAN KOGAN 

Director 

Center for Italan Studies 

University of Connecticut 


SAMUEL H. BARNES. Party Democracy: 
Politics in an Italian Soctalhst Federa- 
tion. Pp. xii, 279. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1967. $7.50. 
The task Barnes sets for himself in this 

book is a familiar one: how valid theo- 

retically and to what extent the famous 

“iron law of oligarchy” expounded over 
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fifty years ago by Roberto Michels is em- 
piricaly demonstrable. The book can, 
therefore, be seen as a contribution to the 
study of democracy within organizations. 
What is less familiar is the object of the 
field study, that is, the Federation of 
Arezzo of the Italian Socialist party. The 
author begins with an operational hypothe- 
sis according to which “democracy is in 
principle a quantifiable variable. The ex- 
tent to which any unit is democratic can 
be expressed in terms of the portion of 
individuals within that unit who do in fact 
influence decisions. In complex units the 
existence of democracy becomes a matter 
of competence and organization as well as 
of desires and wills. The strategic factor 
in democracy is thus the existence of mul- 
tiple autonomous channels of communica- 
tion that tie together the diverse parts of 
a unit and permit the extensive exercise of 
influence” (p. 16). In other words, “de- 
mocracy exists to the extent that members 
of a unit are plugged into autonomous 
communications channels that can transmit 
messages from the basic unit to the high- 
est decision-making authorities” (p. 234). 
In this perspective, it seems clear that po- 
litical parties and trade unions can func- 
tion, both in pluralistic and in two-party 
systems, as effective instruments of com- 
munication and mass organization which 
appear to the author indispensable to de- 
mocracy regardless of the type and degree 
of “internal democracy.” 

From this point of view, the choice as 
object of analysis of the Italian Socialist 
party in 1962-1963, at the time internally 
divided into two sharply contrasting fac- 
tions or “currents,” is quite justified and 
offers to an extent a parallel with the In- 
ternational Typographical Union—see S. M. 
Lipset, M. Trow, and J. Coleman, Union 
Democracy, 1956. The findings of the 
author point to the definition of the po- 
litical party as a “strato-archy,” that is, as 
a special kind of hierarchy which is char- 
acterized by the proliferation of the ruling 
group and by the diffusion of. power exer- 
cise and which implies, therefore, the ex- 
istence of different and relatively autono- 
mous ruling strata. It seems that these 
findings are based more on the study of 
documents and intensive interviews with 
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party leaders and executives than on the 
three hundred questionnaire interviews 
with the rank and file. Especially enlight- 
ening is chapter 4, “The Provincial Party, 
1944-1963: The Persistence of Factions” 
(pp. 52-90). In terms of education and 
social origin, the members of the socialist 
ruling group of Arezzo are above the aver- 
age; no wonder they are competent, ideo- 
logically sophisticated, and self-conscious. 
The main conditioning factor of the ruling 
group lies in its inability to control all the 
communications channels to which rank and 
file have access and in the relative auton- 
omy of the local leaders. The autonomy 
of the local leaders does not seem, how- 
ever, to be conclusively demonstrated. 

The fact that most of the socialist and 
left-wing leaders—with the exception of 
those of the Italian Communist party—are 
of middle-class origin is nothing new—see 
the research on the Socialist Federation of 
Milan by A. Carbonaro, and others, 1957. 
But it seems that the author attributes to 
education an excessive importance while he 
does not fully appreciate the role of pro- 
vincial leaders who have found their school 
almost exclusively in party activity. This 
is more true for leaders with a working- 
class background than with a peasant one. 
A high percentage of the rank and file are 
of peasant origin—about 60 per cent of the 
sample; they are socialist by tradition and 
sentimental attachment. This might ac- 
count for the strange fact that through the 
interviews many expressed satisfaction with 
regard to the Party on the very eve of the 
split, when the Party was torn apart by 
interna] dissension. On the basis of the 
answers, it seems difficult to detect any 
difference between majority and minority 
positions. Questions concerning internal 
democracy, meaningful as they are when 
addressed to leaders, sound diluted and 
ambivalent to the rank and file; those re- 
lated to political competence are perhaps 
too difficult. For this reason there is no 
presentiment of the coming scission of the 
Party, and even the relationship with the 
Communists is pictured as free from con- 
flict and competition quite in contrast with 
what was shortly bound to happen. 

But these are certainly only minor criti- 
cal remarks which actually emphasize the 
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timeliness and the relevance of research 
testing general theoretical ideas through a 
crucial empirical study. 
FRANCO FERRAROTTI 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Rome 


A. J. RYDER. The German Revolucion of 
1918: A Study of German Sociahsm in 
War and Revolt. Pp. xv, 303. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1967. 
$11.50. 

During the German Revolution that 
ended the First World War, this reviewer 
attended the universities of Berlin and 
Kiel where the revolution started. These 
first-hand experiences can attest =o the 
excellence of this book and to scholastic 
precision and unusual thoroughness in de- 
tails. 

The metamorphosis of Germany’s old 
order was more a failure of nerve due to 
hunger and hopelessness than a change of 
heart. It all started as a sailors’ mutiny in 
Kiel. Those mer were basically concerned 
with saving their own lives and ending a 
bloody war of four years. This semirevo- 
lutionary attitude continued and made pos- 
sible the survival of a spirit anxious not to 
break the organic connection with a glori- 
ous past. The majority, a pacifist, bour- 
geois, and reluctant revolutionary Social 
Democratic party, was facing the Inde- 
pendent Socialists who wanted a revolu- 
tion without bloodshed and the Spartacists 
who later became the Communist party 
which wanted a revolution based on the 
Soviet model. 

Essentially, to most Germans the No- 
vember Revolution was more a movement 
for democratic parliamentarism than for 
Socialism. Therefore, to keep down the 
revolutionary Independents and the Com- 
munists, the leaders of the majority social- 
ist populace had to rely on a reactionary 
army and by this became junior partners 
of militarism. Thus, after only a few 
months, the revolution had committed sui- 
cide by allowing the nationalistic, militar- 
istic Freikorps to become powerful and 
thus a solid ground for the Nazi move- 
ment. ‘The Pan-German nationalis:s had 
brought on the German people the catas- 
trophe of an annexationist but lost war. 
Yet during the Revolution these same peo- 
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ple suddenly disappeared and let the so- 
cialist leaders face the allied victors and 
sign the Versailles peace treaty. But very 
soon, they branded the Socialists as “No- 
vember Criminals.” Less than two years 
later, the left- and right-wing extremists 
paved the way fer the Nazi party with 
Adolf Hitler as its seventh member. Un- 
fortunately, even the threat of a Hitler 
could not unite the liberal forces in Ger- 
many. 

Only once the author of this otherwise 
superior book errs, namely, when he criti- 
cizes the majority Socialist Democratic 
party for failing to make more use of the 
“Arbeiterraete,” the Workers’ Councils 
which could have injected into local gov- 
ernment the needed democratic spirit. Un- 
til 1936, this reviewer had to deal with 
these Workers’ Ccuncils. They consisted 
of the “Old Garde” Socialists. They were 
lacking in higher education but at the same 
time did not let the young socialist uni- 
versity students jain their ranks out of an 
understandable fear to be shoved aside 
later on by this well-educated new socialist 
generation. Thus, Workers’ Councils were 
pitifully inadequate in their dealings with 
the highly learned representatives of Ger- 
man giant industry and with the right-wing 
political leaders who came from the middle 
and upper classes. This was another im- 
portant cause for the failure of the Ger- 
man Revolution of 1918. 

ROBERT SCHARF 

Professor of Social Sciences 

Georgia Instituts of Technology 


Fritz FISCHER. Germany's Aims in the 
First World War. Pp. xxviii, 652. New 
York: W. W. Nerton, 1967. $15.00. 


When the original version of this book 
was published in Germany in 1961, it 
caused considerable comment and some 
consternation. Historians praised it for its 
impressive documentation, the sweep of its 
perspective, its fresh approach, even when 
rejecting, as many did, its central thesis, 
bluntly announced in the title, Grad for 
World Power. For Americans it brought 
to life again the controversy of more than 
a generation ago between Harvard’s Sidney 
B. Fay and Chicago’s Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt Their differing interpretations of 
the factors that led up to World War I 
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held special interest because both were 
widely regarded as incidental diagnoses of 
the temper of the Weimar Republic, then 
a matter of varied conjecture. Professor 
Fischer’s volume, by contrast, leaves little 
to conjecture, It could hardly fail to 
suggest an ominous continuity linking the 
foreign policy of the Kaiserreich with Hit- 
ler’s thoroughly verified dreams of su- 
premacy. 

As a result, a long-lingering suspicion 
was aired again: Was Germany beset by a 
moral malady or a nervous disorder that 
would assert itself irrespective of the char- 
acter of her political organization’? The 
reviews of the book appearing in German 
historical and political journals, not sur- 
prisingly, contained strong words and fre- 
quently displayed a censorial overtone. 
Professor Fischer was prompted to come 
forth with a pointed rebuttal. Indeed, the 
book itself made history by generating a 
stream of writings of substantial merit. 
The clash of views left unimpaired the 
general tenor of uneasy questioning and 
sober reassessment—a commendable trait 
in any nation’s consciousness. 

But in employing a term like this we 
nezd to ask ourselves at once whether it 
has assured footing in the realm of reality. 
Ard in allowing such a query we come 
simultaneously to the heart of that durable 
type of historical analysis which confronts 
“nation” by “nation.” To be sure, the 
term is more than a mere concept of po- 
litical theory or international relations. At 
times the thing called nation does acquire 
body and cohesiveness, like a sponge draw- 
ing water; but, like a sponge, it may turn 
empty and dry under exceptional pressure. 
In brief: Out of the political science cor- 
ner of my mouth, I must express reserva- 
ticos toward even the “new” historian’s 
employment of collective nouns in the role 
of manipulators of destiny. 

In the setting of the conflict, Germany 
was one of the belligerents. But which 
Germany is to be associated with “Ger- 
many’s war aims?” Who is “Germany” in 
the present hour of vast disagreements over 
the right course toward the eastern neigh- 
bors? Who is “America” in her attempted 
posture of defensive strength in present- 
day Asia? Actually, Professor Fischer 
sharpens this point himself by dealing 
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painstakingly with particular personalities, 
cliques, and clusters. Moreover, as one 
who himself worked earlier from the Ger- 
man Foreign Office records in pursuing the 
genesis of the tentative British-German 
understanding prior to World War I about 
a cession of Portugal’s African colonies, I 
tend to sympathize with those who rate 
Professor Fischer’s heavy reliance on the 
documentary infrastructure as a weakness 
of his strength. Yet there can be no doubt 
that this massive study is a singular 
achievement. 
Frrtz MorsTeEIN Marx 
Professor of Comparative Administrative 
Science and Public Law 
Hochschule ftir Verwaltungswissen- 
schaften 
Speyer 
Germany 


Duncan MacRae, Jr. Parliament, Parties, 
and Society in France, 1946-1958. Pp. 
xii, 375. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1967, $1000. 


Professor MacRae tells us that “the 
Fourth French Republic is dead, but it is 
not yet long enough dead to fall into the 
historian’s province” If this is so, per- 
haps a historian is ill suited to review his 
book—and particularly a historian whose 
competence in mathematics is slight. For 
this is a book aimed primarily at the new 
breed of scientists in politics—those who, 
in MacRae’s words, “study politics sta- 
tistically.” Their purpose is to test out a 
number of widely accepted theories about 
the functioning of French democracy and 
to provide a basis for precise rather than 
speculative comparison with other political 
systems. 

The author himself was trained in the 
hard sciences before shifting his interests 
to the social realm. Scientists who stray 
into the study of human affairs sometimes 
demonstrate a striking naiveté about the 
problems they confront. This is not so in 
MacRae’s case; his command of statistical 
method is impressive, and his sharp ana- 
lytical mind operates effectively on his new 
subject matter. He has immersed himself 
thoroughly in the literature on modern 
French politics and has distilled out the 
essence of that literature as it relates to 
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his central quest—a search for the causes 
of Cabinet instability. The result is about 
as readable and persuasive as this kind of 
monograph can be. 

Among MacRae’s most interesting con- 
clusions are these: (1) The theory that 
Cabinet instability was primarily a product 
of the “parliamentary game,” on king-of- 
the-hill lines, does not hold up. Indeed, 
potential ministers outside the Cabinet 
were less likely than rank-and-file deputies 
to vote Cabinets out of office. Ideology 
thus operated more strongly than ambition 
in producing Cabinet instability. (2) This 
fact suggests the coexistence of two sepa- 
rate political subsystems: that of the po- 
litical leaders in parliament—marked by 
consensus—and thar of the party activists 
in the constituencies—marked by dissensus 
of ideologies and interests. (3) Coalitions 
of the center parties ruled out the possibil- 
ity of a responsible opposition capable of 
taking office with an alternative program. 
(4) France’s multiple-party system was a 
major source of Cabinet instability because 
of their ideological incompatibilities. For 
such a system to work well as in Scandi- 
navia, “a lower political temperature” 
would be required. (5) France is no more 
a “mass society” than is the United States, 
since membership in voluntary groups is 
almost as common; but in France, volun- 
tary groups tend to be less diverse and re- 
inforce rather than cut across social and 
political divisions. (6) The ordinary 
French voter is no more politicized or 
ideologized than his American counterpart, 
but the French party militant is far more 
conscious of issues. (7) An end of ideol- 
ogy, the transfer of problems from the po- 
litical to the technical realm, cannot pro- 
vide a solution to France’s problems; for 
the survival of ideology in its better sense 
is essential to healthy political life. In 
short, this is a rich and challenging book, 
even for mathematical illiterates. 

GORDON WRIGHT 

Cultural Attaché 

United States Embassy 

Paris 


PHILIP CHARLES FARWELL BANKWITZ. 
Maxime Weygand and Civil-Milttary Re- 
lations in Modern France. Pp. xiii, 445. 
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Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 

Press, 1967. $10.00. 

This is a work of impeccable scholarship 
and overarching significance. It will com- 
pel not only the historian but practitioners 
of other social disciplines as well to rethink 
fundamental twentieth-century questions of 
ultimate power. As the title suggests, 
Bankwitz’s study is far more than an 
analysis of General Weygand, who defied 
the civilian Cabinet of Paul Reynaud in 
June, 1940 to insist that France seek an 
armistice so that the “honor” of the French 
Army could be preserved. Bankwitz sets 
this instance of a brash political act by a 
supreme military commander within the 
general continuum of a “Government vs. 
Command” dialogue which he finds dating 
at least from the beginnings of the Third 
Republic in 1870. To this reviewer, Bank- 
witz’s findings suggest that the idea of the 
Army as “la Grande Muette” is a myth, 
impossible of realization. Given an inevi- 
tably conservative and hierarchical officer 
corps forced to function within the mi- 
litia concept of a reservist and defensive 
army-—as derived both from an eighteenth- 
century revolutionary tradition and from 
later socialist ideologies—it seems surpris- 
ing, indeed, that Republican France could 
have for so long found a modus vivendi 
with its Command. 

The most persistent theme in Bankwitz’s 
book is the “guardianship” role over the 
French nation which the Army increasingly 
felt in the decade 1930-1940. At base, 
here lies the fundamental dichotomy—dear 
to conservative and reactionary alike— 
between nation and regime. Yet Bank- 
witz makes it abundantly clear that in the 
case of Weygand, there was one officer un- 
prepared consciously to act against the 
regime in the name of the nation so long 
as he found a functioning government in 
actuality. Two supreme ironies emerge. 
One is that Weygand did in fact scuttle a 
still-functioning civilian regime that was 
prepared to take the ultimate risks of a 
retreat to North Africa. The other irony 
is that Weygand could view himself—both 
at the time of the armistice and subse- 
quently—as faithful to a properly apolitical 
military role. Bankwitz makes through- 
out his study a convincing case for Wey- 
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gand as never having fully recognized the 
degree to which the traditional civilian- 
military balance had been destroyed by 
the decline of civilian power in the 1930's. 
It thus became possible for Weygand, as 
a French nationalist, in 1940 to offer mili- 
tary defiance of the regime and to regard 
this as a loyal act, because he expected un- 
til the last moment to be negated by the 
traditionally preponderant civilian power. 

Bankwitz’s book is not to be skimmed 
lightly. Its substance is so tightly argued, 
from such a mass of primary materials, 
that the reader must pay close attention to 
the author’s meticulous exposition of the 
successive crisis-stages in French civil- 
military relations of the 1930’s, presented 
chiecly through the fully documented views 
of Maxime Weygand both in and out of 
offics. What results is a unique study of 
the politicization of the French Command 
to the point where even a “loyal” general 
had become so conditioned by the doctrine 
of “regeneration-through-suffering” as to 
be incapable of seriously considering any 
alternatives to accepting defeat. 

JEAN T. JOUGHIN 

Professor of History 

American University 

Washington, D.C. 


Joann K. DICKINSON. German & Jew: 
The Life and Death of Sigmund Stein. 
Pp, xii, 339. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1967. $6.95. 


John K. Dickinson’s book merits special 
attention. The tragedy of the millions of 
Jews who were murdered in cold blood by 
Adclf Hitler and his henchmen for no 
reason other than that they were non- 
Aryans has resulted in the publication of 
countless articles and books by historians, 
political scientists, psychologists, and eye 
witnesses dealing with this gruesome period 
of human history. 

In most of this literature anybody who 
even temporarily, despite his abhorrence of 
their practices, collaborated with the Nazis 
is treated as a scoundrel. With the ad- 
vantage of hindsight, stones are cast upon 
those Jews in Nazi Germany who foolishly 
chose to remain when they might have 
escaped, and especially with those who in 
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good but naive faith attempted to mediate 
between the Nazi tormentors and their own 
hapless, helpless people. Mr. Dickinson 
has rendered an outstanding service to 
justice by his unique study of the motiva- 
tions, manifestations of heroic courage, and 
subsequent self-sacrifice for his fellow 
Jews by an attorney named Sigmund 
Stein. 

To this reviewer, who had to remain in 
Germany as Associated Press Correspond- 
ent until Hitler’s declaration of war upon 
our country, Sigmund Stein is the proto- 
type of many German Jews who declined 
Aryan help to escape, because they trust- 
fully continued to believe that in due time 
the Nazi regime would become reasonable 

Mr. Dickinson describes in detail how 
Sigmund Stein gradually, inexorably, de- 
spite the best of intentions became a use- 
ful tool of the hated regime instead of the 
successful mediator during the first years 
of the Hitler tyranny. Both Sigmund 
Stein and those whom he hoped to protect 
were exterminated in Auschwitz. 

Author Dickinson reveals many acts of 
kindness to the Jews by their Aryan 
friends of better days and even by some 
German officials who approved of Hitler’s 
economic efforts but were shocked by his 
brutality toward the Jews. From personal 
knowledge this reviewer, for instance, 
knows of a retired German supreme court 
Justice who during the infamous “Kristall- 
nacht” (p. 221) hid eleven Jews in his 
home. The direst consequences would have 
followed for him and his family had his 
act been discovesed. 

Mr. Dickinson declines to join in the 
chorus of those who insist that all Ger- 
mans were Nazis. He vividly describes the 
many manifestations of affection and -re- 
spect for Sigmund Stein shown by Aryan 
fellow citizens on the evening before his 
transfer to Theresienstadt concentration 
camp-—-subsequently, for extinction, to 
Auschwitz, Germans who did that knew 
that they were taking their lives into their 
own hands. 

Lours P. LOCHNER 

Associated Press 

Foreign Correspondent (Retired) 

Fair Haven 

New Jersey 
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MICHAEL A. Mever. The Origins of the 
Modern Jew: Jewish Identity and Euro- 
pean Culture in Germany, 1749-1824, 
Pp. 249. Detroit: Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. $8.50. 

The subtitle of the book describes it 
better than its title. The author reviews 
the period of some seventy years, between 
the rise to prominence of Moses Men- 
delssohn and the beginning of the scholarly 
career of Leopold Zunz. Those were the 
years when the Jews of the German-speak- 
ing lands began a disheartening struggle for 
political equality which they did not gain 
till half a century later. It is, therefore, 
hard to see why the book ends with 1824. 
For its central theme is the effort on the 
part of a number of Jews to modify the 
lives and religious expressions of the Jew- 
ish people in order to gain general accept- 
ance among the non-Jews. Now, if the 
aspect of modification was basic, the book 
should have carried on till the rabbinical 
conferences of the 1840’s. If, on the other 
hand, what the author wants to stress is 
the attainment of political rights, the book 
should have continued to the 1870s, when 
Bismarck granted these rights, not at all 
because the Germans had changed their 
minds on the subject of “Jewish identity,” 
but because the economic importance of 
the Jews demanded such a step. To ter- 
minate the book with 1824 is to stop in the 
middle of the journey. 

We are, however, grateful for what we 
have been given. Dr. Meyer’s contribu- 
tion consists not so much in the presenta- 
tion of new facts and novel syntheses, but 
rather in his interesting description of how 
the Jews were affected by the shifting cul- 
tural background in Europe—from ration- 
alism, to romanticism, to nationalism. He 
further adds to his book’s interest by con- 
centrating on personalities. Sticking to his 
main theme, he avoids turning his book 
into a series of biographical sketches. He 
offers a series of flashes which reveal the 
efforts made by a number of cultivated 
Jews to adjust to the cultural environment 
of their day and the effect on them of their 
inability to convince the German people 
that Jews were culturally and politically 
acceptable. 
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Many of these Jews ended up by sur- 
rendering to Christianity, in which some of 
them admittedly did not believe. Perhaps 
even worse from the point of view of “Jew- 
ish identity” and of the very prejudice 
against which they were fighting was the 
fact that all of them, with the exception of 
Mendelssohn, adopted the negative verdict 
of the dominant religion concerning the 
Jewish people. They were swept off their 
feet by the cultural currents, so that they 
could not see that rationalism was not 
really rational—witness the Lavater cor- 
respondence—that romanticism soon degen- 
erated into Schwaermeres—witness Fred- 
erick Schlegel’s novels—and that national- 
ism became sheer arrogance—witness the 
Prussian historians. The trouble was not 
that the Jews were unready for emancipa- 
tion in the early nineteenth century, but 
that the Germans of that day were spirit- 
ually unready to broaden their concept of 
society. A few years after Bismarck had 
imposed on Germany the emancipation of 
the Jews, that country evolved racial anti- 
Semitism. 

Perhaps Dr. Meyer did not see it as part 
of his task to point out that German cul- 
ture, rather than Jewish traditionalism, was 
at fault in the spectacular failure of the 
struggle he described. But he might at 
least have found a way of avoiding the 
impression left by the “heroes” of his book 
that the Jews of their day were all their 
gentile critics accused them of being. Yet 
it was the young, self-seeking Jewish in- 
tellectuals—all but Zunz—-who gave up 
the struggle, while it was the traditionalist 
“money-grubbers” who won it in the end. 
The latter laid the foundations for the 
highly cultured, self-respecting German- 
Jewish community: and out of them “the 
modern Jew” evolved. 

One final comment must be a protest 
against the repeated translation of the 
word Wissenschaft into “science.” In the 
phrase Wissenschaft des Judentums, the 
word means “knowledge,” “study” or “in- 
vestigation.” ‘The word “science” in that 
connection is misleading. 

SOLOMON GRAYZEL 

Dropsie College 

Philadelphia 
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Mrraim USHER CHRISMAN. Strasbourg 
and the Reform. Pp. xii, 351. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1067. $8.75. 


Mrs. Chrisman is actuated by a desire to 
know how a religious movement originat- 
ing In the experience of an individual trans- 
mits itself to the masses and assumes a 
social structure. What motivates accep- 
tance and how does the new accommodate 
itself to the old, by displacement or by syn- 
thesis? The problem applies to the expan- 
sion of any religion, to Christianity itself 
throughout its history and to the Reforma- 
tion as a whole. Mrs. Chrisman has chosen 
to study the phenomenon on a limited scale 
and has selected the city of Strasbourg 
for her case study. She begins very prop- 
erly with a description of the religious, 
poli-ical, and social institutions of the city 
prior to the Reformation. At this point she 
is avowedly dependent on the researches 
of others of which she presents an admirable 
summary. ‘Then she delineates in chrono- 
logical order the progress of the reform in 
strasbourg. The demand for religious in- 
novation was first voiced by preachers com- 
ing largely from the outside. Thumbnail 
Sketches are given of these persons. The 
initial response came from the lower eche- 
lons of society, who objected to tithes and 
smashed images. Then the clergy began 
to marry, with support from the populace 
and with a hesitant neutralism on the part 
of the magistrates. The question of the 
Mass then became uppermost, and persons 
of middle-class status became concerned. 
The argument for the abolishing the Mass 
was the one previously employed to justify 
the burning of heretics. Their spiritual 
offense was deemed worse than rape, rob- 
bery, or killing of the body and was sub- 
ject to the same severe penalty. Now the 
Mass was said to be spiritually rape, rob- 
bery, and murder. Persuaded by this con- 
tenzion, the magistrates after five years of 
agitation in 1525 finally abolished the Mass 
in the parish churches. The magistrates 
were thus by no means as responsive to 
pressure from the ministers as has been 
supposed. For a time in the cathedral the 
preachers railed against the Mass from the 
pulpit while the priests celebrated it at the 
alter. ‘The chapters never were inhibited 
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from celebrating in their own houses. The 
Catholics lost the monasteries, the convents, 
and the parishes by voluntary defection, 
but retained the chapters, the ecclesiastical 
courts, and the episcopacy as well as some 
of the revenues. The income from the 
abandoned monastic houses went to the 
state and was used for the support of the 
ministers. 

The Protestant ministers, while demand- 
ing action by the magistrates for the sup- 
pression of the blasphemy of the Mass, 
strenuously resisted the attempt of the 
state to control the internal discipline of 
the Church. The battle was lost by the 
reformers. The end was the emergence of 
a state church. In only two areas were 
the Protestant clergy able fully to imple- 
ment their own ideals. The one was the 
educational system, the other the adminis- 
tration of public welfare. The ultimate vic- 
tory of the state in establishing its own 
control was contention among the Protes- 
tants. The urge for severe magisterial 
control arose because of the menace not 
only to the unity of the Church, but even 
more to the stability of the social order 
arising from the sectaries and especially 
the Anabaptists. The Protestant ministers 
took at first a humane and tolerant atti- 
tude toward the sectaries and sought to 
persuade rather than to intimidate or expel 
them. But since they refused to take oaths 
or render military service the state be- 
lieved itself to be directly menaced and 
therefore expelled, but did not kill them. 
The chapter on the sectaries is not in- 
tended as a history of the Anabaptists in 
Strasbourg, but is recounted simply as a 
phase of the struggle within the city for 
the unity of an ecclesiastical state. Dis- 
tinctions between the sectaries are some- 
times not sufficiently precise. Sebastian 
Franck was not an Anabaptist, but the 
main point is perfectly sound that the 
ministers and even more the magistrates 
felt that the sectaries “rubbed and chafed 
like a piece of breast armor.” What is 
remarkable in this century is not that they 
were suppressed but that a religious plural- 
ism of Protestantism and Catholicism 
should have survived for so long in a 
single city. 

The attempt to correlate various atti- 
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tudes toward the reform with social classes 
is suggestive. The Anabaptists examined 
in the book were in the lowest brackets, 
but the evidence is admittedly not suffi- 
ciently extensive to admit of wide generali- 
zations. The view commonly held that 
the Peasants’ War caused the peasants to 
turn away from the main line of the Ref- 
ormation is shown to be false for Stras- 
bourg. The book is illuminating especially 
for the social, political, and institutional as- 
pects of the reform. 
Rotanp H. BAINTON 
Professor Emeritus of Ecclesiastical 
History 
Yale University 


STEPHEN G. Xypis. Cyprus: Conflict and 
Concthation, 1954-1958. Pp. xviii, 704. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1967. $15.00. 


This stout tome is misleadingly titled, 
for it deals primarily with the 1957 discus- 
sion of the Cyprus issue in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The de- 
bate is treated with such painstaking de- 
tail that five of the twelve chapters are 
each devoted to the transactions of a single 
day. 

Two considerations led Professor Xydis 
to undertake this microscopic examination 
of what was in itself an inconclusive 
chapter 12, “December 14° Anticlimax in 
the General Assembly,” ends the story— 
and excessively verbose encounter. First, 
he secured access to the relevant personal 
papers of Mr. Evengelos Averoff-Tossizza, 
Greek Foreign Minister and one of the 
protagonists of the debate. As a result, a 
play-by-play reconstruction of the Greek 
diplomat’s every move became possible, 
with full recording of his reactions to suc- 
cessive interviews, messages, reports on a 
day-to-day and sometimes hour-by-hour 
basis. With such records, Xydis was able 
to achieve an unusually full close-up of 
one man’s role in a single conflict and de- 
bate at the United Nations. 

The second consideration was more theo- 
retical: Professor Xydis is a political sci- 
entist and was concerned to test general 
theories about how the General Assembly 
works to foment, define, compromise, and 
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even reconcile international disputes. His 
“Conclusions,” with which the book closes, 
take up these matters, and display a ripe 
wisdom in declaring that personalities mat- 
ter, and that no existing theory can satis- 
factorily disentangle the relationships be- 
tween internal political—not to mention 
social and economic—conditions and the 
course of international disputes. 

Had the author confined himself strictly 
to his report and analysis of the General 
Assembly debate over Cyprus, the book 
would have been only half its actual length 
and would have benefited from a keener 
focus and greater cohesion than in fact it 
does. For the first half of the book “sets 
the stage,” and dces so in an oddly awk- 
ward way, through a series of flashbacks 
and sketches of prior events, inserted at 
appropriate points into a narrative that 
commences February 26, 1957 when the 
General Assembly adopted a pious resolu- 
tion, expressing an “earnest desire” for “a 
peaceful, democratic and just solution” to 
the Cyprus questicn. The result, for any 
reader not already intimately acquainted 
with Greek and Cypriote affairs, is very 
confusing, since the pages of Professor 
Xydis’ book, though liberally salted with 
dates, habitually omit the year, so that all 
too often one carnot tell whether 1954, 
1957, or some tims between is under dis- 
cussion. 

If, however, a reader works hard enough 
to steer himself through these tangles, 
Xydis’ narrative and revelations of de- 
tails of Greek policy and action is a genu- 
ine addition to knowledge—for much of 
what the author here reports has never 
before been made public. He also main- 
tains a judicious and detached tone 
throughout, though the Greek sources upon 
which he depends for a large part of the 
book, of course, skew the total picture of 
what really happened at the United Nations 
in December, 1958. 

Wurm H, McCNEnL 

Professor of History 

University of Chicago 


Nits ANDREN. Power-Balance and Non- 
Akgnment: A Perspective on Swedish 
Foreign Policy. Pp. 212. Stockholm: 
Almquist & Wiksell, 1967. Sw. kr. 28. 


Book DEPARTMENT 


Preceptor Andrén’s book should be 
judged on its stated “modest aim”: to 
provide a survey of “some significant as- 
pects and phases of Sweden’s foreign pol- 
icy.” It is designed as a “brief text” for 
foreign students at Stockholm University. 
Brief it is, for, deducting the lengthy 
“documents” reprinted, we have about 
ninety pages of author’s text. 

Admitting the convenience of the docu- 
mens, I regret the scanty treatment of so 
complex and far-ranging a subject. Even 
the ‘Historical Perspective’—from the fif- 
teen-h century through 1945—in eighteen 
pages is insufficient background for a non- 
Swedish student. 

In an almost constantly war-torn world, 
Sweden has escaped direct involvement 
since the Napoleonic wars. Small wonder 
that the “tradition of neutrality” came into 
being to prolong that obvious advantage. 
Inev:tably, neutrality’s course was not al- 
ways smooth; during World War II it was 
ofter. a perilous egg dance. 

This Preceptor Andrén makes clear and 
then leads the reader into the last two 
decades—his primary concern. For those 
who have endured this century, he can 
offer little that is new, make no startling 
disclosures. But it is enlightening to us, 
and must be rather fascinating to the young 
to follow the author through the multi- 
tudinous international developments with 
impact on Sweden. Often they called for 
agonizing decisions, affecting in varying de- 
grees Sweden’s foreign policy. 

The list of problems is retrospectively 
frightening. What to do, to join or not, to 
co-op2rate or remain aloof, to arm or not— 
all in an effort to remain outside the power 
blocs, stay “non-aligned.” From the 
League of Nations to the United Nations, 
with political landmarks such as the 
Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Council of 
Europe, the Organization for European 
Econcmic Cooperation (OEEC), the Com- 
mon Market (EEC), the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA), and the Nordic 
Council—to mention a few——Sweden has 
learned to weigh the demands of nonalign- 
ment against the need for international co- 
operation “to promote other vital interests 
than those of security.” 
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Service in the United Nations is increas- 
ingly considered a natural part of Sweden’s 
foreign policy. Neutral, nonaligned Sweden 
enjoys wide confidence abroad in her vari- 
ous roles. Lacking colonial taint, she is 
trusted by emerging nations, seldom meets 
with protests when undertaking mediation 
missions, supervisory duties, calming of 
troubled waters, or carrying out her own 
extensive foreign aid. 

The author ends on an optimistic note: 
“the two superpowers are moving toward 
an increasing community of interest,” and 
world politics based on growing Soviet- 
American understanding is a “realistic pos- 


sibility.” I hope he is right. 
Nits G. SAHLIN 
President 
Quinnipiac College 
Hamden 
Connecticut 


ALBERT H ROSENTHAL. The Social Pro- 
grams of Sweden: A Search for Security 
in a Free Society. Pp. xvi, 193. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
$6.00. 


The acknowledged world leadership of 
Sweden in providing a cradle-to-grave se- 
curity for its citizens has given rise to a 
variety of intriguing questions. Why is 
it, for instance, that this icy and isolated 
national enclave stands in the forefront in 
welfare benevolence? What is it about 
the character of the Swedish population 
at home that supports liberal thought 
while Swedish migrants to America tend 
to be so conservative? What are the 
consequences of pronounced government 
planning and control in Sweden for social 
behavior, for initiative, and for views 
regarding foreign affairs? 

Unfortunately, very few satisfactory an- 
swers to items such as the foregoing will 
be found in the Rosenthal volume. De- 
spite an encouraging foreword by Marquis 
Childs, the book falls far short of the kind 
of intellectual enlightenment and excite- 
ment that Childs’ pioneering Sweden: The 
Middle Way provided almost thirty years 
ago. Rather, Professor Rosenthal has 
elected to lay out in a cold and dreary 
manner the legislative blueprints and the 
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numerical elements of diverse kinds of 
welfare programs in Sweden. There is no 
sense of the controversy and the ideo- 
logical debates and implications of Sweden’s 
official commitment to things such as free 
hospitalization, maternity benefits, and 
local control over welfare. 

Not only is the present volume hard- 
going and tedious—with an endless render- 
ing of the precise fiscal components of the 
different welfare programs—but it also 
falls short of its goal in a concluding at- 
tempt to extract from Swedish experience 
those lessons which might have relevance 
for the United States. At best, the analy- 
sis here is cursory and one-sided; even 
more one-sided, in addition, are the one- 
or two-page refutations—though they are 
presented as evaluations—of allegations 
that the Swedish welfare approach has had 
deleterious consequences, as reflected in 
such things as national morale, suicide 
rates, political freedom, and business in- 
centive. 

Many years ago, I interviewed Ernst 
Wigforss, then Swedish Minister of Fi- 
nance, as we rode, standing up, on a street- 
car headed for Wigforss’ suburban apart- 
ment. Very young at the time, I had no 
hesitation in confronting Wigforss with an 
expression of the prevalent middle-class 
annoyance in Stockholm regarding the mass 
exodus of medical doctors from the city 
during the summer months, a migration 
allegedly created by what the doctors re- 
garded as confiscatory characteristics of 
the graduated income tax. Wigforss heard 
me out with benign patience, and then re- 
sponded to my lament for the untended 
patient with: “Ah, but imagine how nice 
it is for the doctors.” 

Later, I came to believe that I had been 
taught lessons both in tact and in intel- 
lectual humility by the Swedish Minister. 
But I still find the issues of patient versus 
doctor, welfare recipient versus taxpayer, 
careless persons versus careful persons, 
incentive and waste versus planning and 
minimized risk invigorating intellectual 
fare, and I only wish that Professor Rosen- 
thal had ventured beyond his almanac ma- 
terial into the cross-currents of emotional 
and human material that provide the vital 
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ingredients of the Swedish welfare pro- 
grams. 
GILBERT GEIS 
Professor of Sociology 
California State College 
Los Angeles 


Ruts G. Hopcxinson. The Origins of 
the National Health Service: The Medi- 
cal Services of the New Poor Law, 
1834-1871. Pp xvii. 714. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967. $17.50. 

The current vogue for delving into the 
nineteenth-century origins of the British 
welfare state may help to correct some of 
the more extreme views concerning its es- 
tablishment and notably the creation of 
the National Health Service at the end of 
World War II. The evolutionary ap- 
proach, however, carries its own dangers 
not least that of judging the struggles of 
our predecessors in the light of our own 
beliefs about what their problems were 
and on the standard of present-day objec- 
tives At least we must separate, more 
carefully than this book does, the different 
purposes for which we may wish to study 
historical material. 

Mid-nineteenth-century England reeled 
under the shock of social, economic, and 
demographic change. It had little idea of 
effective administration, possessed inade- 
quate health statistics, together with medi- 
cal practitioners of variable degrees of 
competence It suffered from confusion of 
thought concerning the nature of social 
need and a lack of social institutions to 
relieve it. The poor law was at the heart 
of the struggle to keep at bay the mass of 
ill-health, inevitably experienced by an in- 
adequately paid, badly educated, and 
abominably housed urban working class. It 
was thus a social institution of outstanding 
importance whos2 operation in the field of 
sickness was constantly harassed by the 
dilemma of whether it was to become the 
paramount social agency for the provision 
of medical care ior the population at large 
or whether it was to follow the logic of its 
creation as a service for the individual 
relief of destitution. 

This book is best viewed as a specialist 
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historical study of the medical services 
provided under the new poor law between 
1834 and 1871 than as a study of the 
origins of the National Health Service 
which are far more diverse than the title 
implies. The author shows the variety of 
provisions, the low standard of care, and 
the struggles of the doctors employed under 
the poor law for better conditions for them- 
selves and their patients. She demonstrates 
the slow evolution of the service under 
the pressures of demand, the social con- 
science, greater knowledge of the lives of 
the poor, and the growing competence of 
medicine itself. She describes other forms 
of provisions to meet the medical needs 
of the working population, namely, the 
voluntary hospital, the dispensary, and the 
sick club movement. 

Dr. Hodgkinson has collected together 
a great deal of interesting information on 
these subjects. The book suffers, however, 
both from a sad lack of pruning and from 
the inability of the author to decide what 
it is she wants to do. It seems most valu- 
able for the reader who already has a good 
knowledge of nineteenth-century social con- 
ditions and of the poor law administration 
—which is never clearly explained—and 
who is prepared to deepen his knowledge 
by sifting through the mass of material 
here presented in exclamatory style. 

DOREEN COLLINS 

Lecturer in Social Administration 

The University 

Leeds 

England 


Burton PauLu. Radio and Television 
Broadcasting on the European Continent. 
Pp xii, 290. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1967. $7.50. 

While the impact of the radio and tele- 
vision revolution on Americans and their 
institutions has received extensive treat- 
ment. relatively little has as yet been of- 
fered as concerns its European counterpart. 
In this volume, Professor Burton Paulu 
provides an overview of the means of com- 
munication that are available in Europe, 
including Scandinavia to the north and 
Russia to the east, and the uses to which 
they are put. In so doing, Professor 
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Paulu makes an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the literature in the field 

The book is divided into seven chapters. 
The introductory chapter is a description 
of the environment in which European 
radio and television were born, and in 
chapter 2 there is an account of the facili- 
ties available for radio and television 
broadcasting throughout Europe with 1n- 
teresting sections on such subjects as the 
International Telecommunication Union, 
jamming, and pirate stations. It also con- 
tains an excellent discussion of the con- 
flict over television standards. Chapter 3 
is devoted to a description of the adminis- 
trative structures for broadcasting that 
have been created by European states and 
chapter 4 to a description of how the ser- 
vices are financed. ‘The following two 
chapters are devoted to programming and 
are perhaps the most interesting. In chap- 
ter 5 information programs, including news, 
public events, politics, controversy, agri- 
culture, education, and children’s programs, 
are treated. Chapter 6 is given over to 
entertainment, both serious and light. The 
author gives high praise to what the Euro- 
peans are doing to’ promote serious music. 
According to the author it is possible for 
the Europeans, since they are free from 
the economic pressures that exist in Amer- 
ican broadcasting, to spend a great deal of 
time and effort in commissioning new musi- 
cal works, presenting new compositions, and 
in general exercising leadership in the de- 
velopment of musical tastes. “Work in 
music represents one of the finest—if not 
the very finest—contribution of Europe’s 
broadcasters to life and culture on the Con- 
tinent” (p. 199); and, one might add, to 
the world as well. Chapter 7 is devoted 
to the author’s conclusions. The book also 
contains an appendix, with information on 
television standards used in the principal 
countries of the world, an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. 

The reviewer’s criticisms are few. There 
seems to be a little too much emphasis on 
the “two basic theories” about information 
media, freedom of information versus strict 
government control. Europe does not pro- 
vide the clear dichotomy between these 
two theories as the author seems to sug- 
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gest; there is no real policy of freedom of 
information in European broadcasting even 
for the three commercial stations in Lux- 
embourg, Monaco, end Andorra and the 
commercial station in the Saar. It also 
seems a shame that the author did not 
include Britain’s radio and television as an 
integral part of the study. After all, the 
English Channel is not really an effective 
separator of the two parts of Europe in 
matters of broadcasting. Since the au- 
thor’s two pioneering studies on British 
broadcasting are still in print, however, 
it is easy to see why Britain was left out 
of this book. Finally, the publisher did 
a disservice to the reader by not placing 
the footnotes at the bottom of the page 
where they belong. This is a reference 
work and not a novel. Since some of the 
citations, nevertheless, turned out to be 
essential to the narrative, the publisher had 
to place additional footnotes at the bottom 
of the page and some even in the text 
proper. All in all, this is a valuable 
book and should Ee in the libraries of 
all social scientists who are interested in 
communication. 
GecRGE A, CODDING, JR. 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Colorado 
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MicHaeL Paor Rosin. The Intellectuals 
and McCarthy: The Radical Specter. 
Pp. xi, 366, Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, 1967. $12 50, 


The heyday of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy was a time of intense if revolt- 
ing drama, one of the few times in our 
history that an American could feel freer 
to express his beliefs in countries other 
than his own. An unprincipled demagogue 
had so successfully tapped and built upon 
a vein of fear that even one of the most 
popular of our Presidents failed to chal- 
lenge him until McCarthy had attacked the 
very Establishment itself. And McCarthy 
was not finally beazen until television had 
exposed his immoral monstrosity. 
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If the reader of this tome expects even 
a pale reflection of the drama of those 
years thankfully past, he will be bitterly 
disappointed If he expects an analysis of 
the relationship between McCarthyism and 
the so-called radical right and Fascist 
groups, he will be surprised to find that 
not until p. 211 is the question posed, 
“What then is the evidence bearing on the 
development of ‘neo’-fascist movements in 
America and their links to McCarthy- 
ism * * *°” The reason for the ,reader’s 
disappointment and surprise is that the 
thrust of this work is to answer a relatively 
obscure theory, attributed to intellectuals, 
in an overwhelming pedantic—albeit schol- 
arly-——way. 

The author explores and rejects the 
theory that McCarthyism grew out of 
agrarian radicalism, namely, rural protest 
movements, such as Populism, which flour- 
ished in pre-New Deal days. The book is 
conceptually difficult to follow due to a 
preliminary lack of basic definitions of its 
terms of reference. Thus, only after scores 
of pages devoted to correlation of statistics 
of Populist votes with pro-McCarthy votes 
does the author first relate—in a footnote 
(p 171)—-what the Populists stood for. 
Similarly, the very first sentence of the 
book refers to “pluralism”; at p. 11 the 
author invites us to “consider first the 
pluralist transformation of mass theory”; 
the word is used frequently thereafter—but 
only at p. 268 does the author begin to 
define what he meant by pluralism This 
process of delayed definition necessarily 
alienates the nonacademicians and those 
who do not possess total recall of political 
history. 

The author finally makes his own analy- 
sis of the rise and fall of McCarthy. With 
basic soundness, the author notes that 
McCarthy’s success was due to capitalizing 
upon popular concern over foreign policy, 
communism, and the Korean War, reflect- 
ing the familiar fears of conservative Re- 
publicans. But he yet ignores vital events. 
Thus, totally unmentioned is Alger Hiss, 
whose unmasking conditioned large seg- 
ments of the American public to be ready 
to believe even the wildest of McCarthy’s 
self-contradictory accusations. Also un- 
mentioned are the contributions to Mc- 
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Warner's three Philadelphias—1770- 
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history of a city “rom the founding of 
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the national private economy. His 
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Carthy’s fall by Edward R. Murrow and 


Joseph Welch. Professor Rogin’s script is 
something like “Hamlet” without the Kings. 
HERBERT Monte Levy 
Atiormey 
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Lovis L. Gerson John Foster Dulles. 
Pp. xiv, 372. New York: Cooper 
Square, 1967. $7.95. 


This volume is a new book in the series 
on “The American Secretaries of State 
and Their Diplomacy,” edited by Professor 
Robert H. Ferrell The author presents 
eighteen well-organized chapters. A third 
of the book is devoted to Dulles’ pre-1953 
career, including his activities as a con- 
sultant in the State Department under the 
Truman administration. In this capacity 
Dulles prepared the Japanese peace treaty 
which he rightly considered one of the im- 
portant achievements of his life. Although 
these introductory chapters are valuable, 
the reviewer would have liked to have read 
more details on Dulles’ last two years as 
Secretary of State when dramatic events 
culminated almost in the fashion of Greek 
tragedies. 

Dulles’ diplomacy demonstrated that a 
man who displayed great sensitivity to 
moral considerations and was a fighting 
anti-Communist had difficulties transform- 
ing principles into practice. He gave a 
detailed program on the Republican “policy 
of liberation” et the Buffalo meeting of the 
American Polizical Science Association in 
September, 1952. Four years later his for- 
eign policy resulted in a United States- 
Soviet Union alignment against America’s 
oldest allies, Britain and France, while the 
Soviet Army had a field day in Hungary 
The Republican indulgence in 1952 in the 
slogan of “liberation,” and the events of 
1956, are monumental warnings against 
electoral demogogy. 

The chapters on Indochina, the Geneva 
Conference of 1954, and the endeavors to 
create security zones in Southeast Asia and 
the Far East clearly show the origin of 
present-day United States engagements in 
Vietnam. J] wy a que le premier pas qui 
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coûte. One of the results of the French 
defeat and withdrawal in 1954 was Dulles’ 
determination to support nationalist gov- 
ernments in Southeast Asia. The first step 
was to offer American economic and mili- 
tary aid to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
After the Geneva Conference, Washington 
began to deal directly with the three Indo- 
Chinese governments. South Vietnam be- 
came a republic in 1955, and Ngo Dinh 
Diem was considered another Syngman 
Rhee. 

The author deals with a crucial period 
of American foreign policy during which 
unprecedented threats emerged and long- 
range decisions were made. As the Soviet 
Union acquired massive nuclear capability 
in the 1950’s, the devastation of the North 
American continent became a possibility. 
Dulles faced increasingly complex prob- 
lems, and he concluded alliances with extra- 
European countries to contain Communist 
expansion. Although the European allies 
continued to recognize American strength, 
they began to question the wisdom of 
American leadership. The presentation in 
short compass of Dulles’ colorful person- 
ality and the many foreign political changes 
under the Eisenhower administration is no 
small achievement. The narrative is dy- 
namic and vivid. This excellent volume is 
essential reading for all serious students of 
American diplomacy. 

STEPHEN D. KERTESZ 

Professor of Government and 

International Studies 

University of Notre Dame 


Vincent Davis. The Admirals Lobby. 
Pp. xvi, 329. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1967. $7.50. 


Despite its title, the argument of this 
book is that naval officers do not lobby—or 
hardly ever do, comparatively speaking, 
and then only under extreme provocation— 
and do not enjoy it when they do, and 
consequently do it badly, all because of the 
way they have been brought up, profes- 
sionally. The bulk of the book is accord- 
ingly devoted to their upbringing in a 
distinctive “subculture,” as the author calls 
it. Chiefly, it is an account of the sources 
and development of several cherished navy 
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doctrines and attitudes that came in for 
abrupt challenges in the years immediately 
following World War II, challenges that 
led some officers into active lobbying. 

In Part I, comprising half the total 
pages, Davis traces events and ideas prior 
to 1941 relating to three major navy con- 
cerns, The author reaches back to the 
1790’s in expounding first the tradition of 
bureaucratic decentralization and insulation 
from partisan politics—a phenomenon that 
could have been observed in civilian scien- 
tific bureaus also during the same period— 
to demonstrate the rationale of opposition 
to centralizing trends and proposals that 
emerged in the twentieth century. Next, 
he takes up the “technological revolution” 
which, however, he limits to the introduc- 
tion of airplanes and their consequences in 
intra- and interservice rivalries for missions, 

weapons, money, and careers. Thirdly 
~ comes the evolution of naval strategy from 
Mahan to Pearl Harbor, based on the ob- 
solete assumption that the purpcse of a 
navy is to fight other navies. 

Part II carries these topics through 
World War IT and the postwar unification 
controversy and on into the era of Mc- 
Namara’s discipline. From the crest of its 
wartime power, the navy ran quickly into 
adversity. The object here is to show that 
it was in desperation and under Forrestal’s 
civilian leadership that naval officers felt 
driven to lobby for the preservation of 
their domain. And it shows why, when 
they did so, they found it more congenial 
to lobby with members of Congress than 
upstairs in the executive branch. 

In Part III the author describes the 
evolution of the offices of Congressional 
liaison and public information in the Navy 
Department—agencies with avowed mis- 
sions that include efforts to influence out- 
side opinion—and concludes that their 
actual functions are routine, with little 
effect on policy. Finally, the author ob- 
serves that covert lobbying has been ad 
koc and that blatant methods like elec- 
tioneering have been avoided. 

The book succeeds in conveying a syn- 
drome of attitudes that naval officers de- 
veloped toward their natural enemies, the 
Department of Defense and the Air Force. 
The logical articulation between the story 
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about attitudes and the argument about 
lobbying behavior, however, seems tenuous. 
Harvey C. MANSFIELD 
Professor of Government 
Columbia University 


CHARLES O. Jones. Every Second Year: 
Congressional Behavior and the Two- 
Year Term. Pp. xiti, 118. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1967. $6.00. 


This small volume brings together the 
history and development of the “two-year 
compromise” on House terms. Many un- 
familiar with debates in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 will be surprised to 
learn that the two-year choice resulted 
from a compromise between one-year and 
three-year advocates. Jones covers well 
the “logical” case for change to a four- 
year term recently proposed by President 
Johnson and by numerous political scien- 
tists over the years. He includes data 
from questionnaires to congressmen and his 
own analysis of presidential year and mid- 
term congresses. The effect of the two- 
year term on recruitment is found to be 
negligible but considerable on campaign 
costs. Though irksome and having adverse 
effects on family life, the author sees every- 
other-year elections as not uniformly bur- 
densome to all members and observes that 
the overwhelming majority of incumbents 
are re-elected over and over again. Ad- 
verse electoral effects in themselves do not 
warrant, in themselves, change Jones side- 
steps the question of whether the short 
term makes House members more or less 
dependent on the local political party 
organizations. 

The change to a longer term is not con- 
sidered in isolation—-as has often been the 
case with reformers-—but rather places the 
effects in the setzing of the political system 
itself. There is considerable support for 
change to a longer term “if one believes 
that the President should have a friendlier 
Congress, that members should not cam- 
paign as often as they do now, that more 
staff time should be diverted to other pur- 
poses than constituency service, and that 
all controversial matters should receive at- 
tention in election years. If one has other 
preferences, however, as most congressmen 
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do, then the evidence . 
conclusive” (p. 96). 

A finding, likely to be surprising to 
many, of the author’s 1966 questionnaire 
to congressmen is the immense popularity 
of the two-year term. Although more 
Democratic than Republic House members 
favored a four-year term, a majority of 
both parties preferred no change. There 
is, moreover, a marked lack of agreement 
over the three four-year alternatives— 
terms concurrent with the president, mid- 
term election of the whole House, or stag- 
gered terms. Though he does not specifi- 
cally say so, Jones’ preference appears to 
be for the status quo Some will believe 
that his data could be used to “prove” the 
need for changes as well as to oppose it— 
and will be disappointed that he does not 
suppor: it. The book is well written and 
will interest the lay reader as well as the 
scholar—a fact often uncharacteristic of 
contemporary political science writing. 

HucH A. Bone 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

University of Washington 
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KENNETH M. DorpearE. Trial Courts in 
Urban Politics: State Court Pokcy Im- 
pact and Functions in a Local Polstical 
System. Pp. xvi, 137. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1967. $6.95. 


This slim volume should largely succeed 
in its efforts to wrench political scientists 
out of their ritual dance with judicial 
review. However much fun that is, and 
however important to the understanding of 
politics, Dolbeare argues, judicial review is 
not the only way and may not be the most 
important political phenomenon generated 
by the courts. He looks with general ap- 
proval at the work of Glendon Schubert 
respecting the United States Supreme 
Court, Jack Peltason in opening up the 
lower federal courts as a suitable field for 
study, and Kenneth Vines and Herbert 
Jacobs for making the study of state courts 
respectakle. 

The next step, the one Dolbeare takes, 
is to study the state trial courts. He 
chooses one serving a “suburban” county 
but one with more than a million people 
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in it, with fragmented town and village 
government, in the New York metropolitan 
area. Its work is confined to civil cases. 

The importance of the movement repre- 
sented by the book is that while jolting 
analysis out of the judicial review rut it 
seeks really to define what is a study in 
politics, and on that basis to state how 
courts should be studied. He differentiates 
between the hierarchical and procedural 
court structure which is very important 
when the concern is “for the explanation 
of reasons for the decision in any particu- 
lar case,” and the court as an institution 
of policy-making, and conflict resolving,” 
within the local political system. This he 
thinks is most important when one seeks 
to know the policy output and “functions” 
of the courts. 

Quantitative analysis is relied upon 
rather heavily, if in rather simple forms, 
first to suggest the importance of the sub- 
ject despite its humble appearance along- 
side the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and second to characterize the par- 
ticular court and its functioning. Given 
the sheer volume of work done by thou- 
sands of trial courts, and the fact that, as 
cited, only 7 per cent of their decisions 
are modified in review, one is prepared to 
believe that the discretion ascribed to the 
individual judge should make the courts of 
this kind important. 

Nevertheless, the findings are sufficiently 
predictable that those interested in dynamic 
change may actually be reinforced in their 
preference for study of judicial review: 
According to the quantitative evidence, 
“most of the major public issues arising 
in this political system were resolved else- 
where than in the courts. . . . The use of 
the law and courts for the resolution of 
public controversy (and even major private 
controversy) seems to be limited to those 
situations where conditions require a legal 
definition or certification of a particular 
status.” And, “these data make it clear 
that the law, the courts, and the judges 
have such commitment to property rights 
that they are powerful defenders of the 
status quo.” 

But for this reviewer, the value of em- 
pirical study of the court is demonstrated 
by the answers provided to the question, 
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how is this defense achieved? Dolbeare 
gives us graphic evidence in a series of 
chapters respectively devoted to the judges, 
the cases, the litigents, and the character 
of the decisions—including one chapter on 
the handling of public policy issues. In 
two concluding chapters he summarizes the 
role of the state trial courts in the urban 
political system, and weighs their impact 
on stability versus change and property 
rights versus a broad public view of the 
issues. 
GEORGE S. DuGGAR 
Director of Progzams in Urban Affairs 
Graduate School of Public 
and International Affairs 
University of Pi-tsburgh 


HENRY WILKINSON Bracpon. Woodrow 
Wuson: The Academic Years. Pp. xiii, 
519. Cambridge, Mass.- Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1967. $9.95. 


This is the first major study of Wilson 
to focus on his career before the public 
years. The authcr, who began his search 
for the academic Wilson three decades ago, 
followed the trail through the voluminous 
Wilson Papers and related collections in 
the Library of Congress and elsewhere, 
and through sevzral hundred interviews 
with former Wilson students, colleagues, 
and friends. 

The result is a frequently insightful, 
well-written discussion of Wilson the stu- 
dent, professor, writer on political and 
historical topics, college president, and 
educator at large to the American people. 
Bragdon has brought to his task an integ- 
rity, earnestness, and a largeness of spirit 
that all who may have met him during his 
years of research will recognize and ap- 
prove. 

The chapters on Wilson’s undergraduate 
days at Princeton and Virginia and those 
which evaluate Wilson as a writer are 
among the best. In the former, Bragdon 
sketches a picture of undergraduate life 
that is in itself a contribution, and his 
discussion of Wilson’s development as a 
historical writer is perhaps the best that 
exists. His treazment of Wilson’s produc- 
tive but finally stormy tenure as president 
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of Princeton offers little that is new, but 
is balanced and thorough. 

What is the portrait that emerges? 
There are no startling changes, but there 
is a useful fleshing out, portraying in the 
result, a more plausible human being, em- 
phasizing his relations with his family and 
his personal impact on colleagues as well 
as students. The author seems to conclude 
that this remarkably disciplined, inner- 
directed individual—one of the most un- 
usual to reach for high office—charted with 
great care and coolness his paths to 
achievement but, in the end, created his 
own failures as well. 

Despite these positive features, this book 
has many defects. They run the gamut 
from literally scores of typographical mis- 
cues—for which the press should be held 
to account as well as the author—to 
serious errors of misquotation, and mis- 
interpretation of significant manuscript 
materials. 

For example. on page 28 there is an 
illustration of a portion of a Wilson letter 
to his father. The letter is quoted in full 
on an adjacent page. Comparison of the 
printed text with the illustration reveals 
five errors in that portion alone. This 
is typical of the longer quotations, of which 
there are many. Words and sentences are 
missing and otherwise garbled Names and 
titles are confused or are inaccurate. 

More serious is Bragdon’s attribution to 
Wilson of a Statement about slavery which 
a closer examination of the source would 
have revealed that it was said by another 
(p 237). In one place the author chides 
Wilson for an error in addition when it is 
Bragdon himself who has left out an item 
in a Wilson list of lecture fees (p 231). 
In another he has mixed up the dates of 
a Significant exchange of letters between 
Wilson and Frederick Jackson Turner (p. 
452). 

Further, Bragdon has misunderstood and 
slighted two groups of lecture notes that 
are of great importance to an understand- 
ing of Wilson’s thoughts. One of these, 
Wiulson’s notes for his annual series of 
lectures on administration at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Bragdon implies, is 
without order and incomplete. But he has 
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failed to study them carefully and to fit 
them together to bring forth Wilson’s 
order and meaning. The lectures were 
planned for a three-year cycle, a different 
phase of the topic to be covered each year. 
After the first year, the notes reveal a 
definite order and are most complete. 
Wilson repeated these three-year cycles 
until 1897 when he ended his arrangement 
with Johns Hopkins. And it is through 
these lectures that Wilson made a major 
contribution to the science of administra- 
tion and not, as Bragdon claims, through 
his article, “The Study of Administration,” 
in which Wilson is still groping for a 
definition of the term. 

Similarly, Bragdon pays scant attention 
to Wilson’s lecture courses at Princeton. 
Yet there are copious, carefully typed 
notes for each of his most important 
courses: “American Constitutional Law,” 
“History of Law,” and “Public Law.” 
These courses represented the core of the 
curriculum for Wilson’s projected School 
of Law and are of the greatest importance 
to an understanding of the development 
of Wilson’s professional thought It is in- 
explicable that in a study such as this 
they should be given such short shrift 
For all Mr. Bragdon’s long and devoted 
efforts it must be reported that Wilson’s 
“academic years’ still await scholarly 
analysis. 

Davpw W. Hirst 

Associate Editor 

The Papers of Woodrow Wuson 

Princeton University 


GEORGE BROWN TINDALL The Emergence 
of the New South, 1913-1945. Pp xv, 
807. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, with the Littlefield Fund 
for Southern History of the University 
of Texas, 1967. $12 50 
The South, which Professor Tindall of 

the University of North Carolina treats in 

Volume X of the History of the South, is, 

indeed, new in many respects, but the 

metamorphosis did not begin in 1913 nor 

did it end in 1945. That the author readily 

recognizes Yet one must agree that pro- 

found political changes did occur when 

Woodrow Wilson, a Southerner by birth 
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and upbringing, entered the White House 
in 1913, and was surrounded by leaders 
of the Democratic “Solid South” Nor is 
it less true that World War II, which 
ended in 1945, produced far-reaching social 
and economic alterations in the life of the 
region below the Potomac. The decades 
in between, the relatively prosperous 1920’s 
and the depressed 1930’s, too, left their 
imprints on Southern society. 

Horizons began to expand when South- 
em young men, whites and Negroes, joined 
other “Yanks” in 1917 and 1918 in the 
crusade to “make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” When the veterans came home, 
they found towns and cities enlarged and 
made more prosperous by war-nourished 
industries. But the South was still pre- 
dominantly agrarian and conservative. The 
big change was yet to come. As Allen 
Tate wrote, “the South re-entered the 
world—but gave a backward glance over 
the border.” 

The Ku Klux Klan, dead since Recon- 
struction, was resurrected near Atlanta in 
1915 by Colonel William Joseph Simmons 
He and his associates succeeded in “selling 
people their own prejudices.” But the 
“Atlanta spirit” of which Tindall wrote 
was one of growth and progress. The 
textile industry was concentrating in the 
South, and mill workers, slow to organize, 
turned to the unions amid some outbreaks 
of violence in the 1920’s The South, too, 
had its Florida land boom, and new oil 
wells gushed in Texas and Oklahoma 
Religious fundamentalism fought a futile 
battle against the teaching of evolution at 
Dayton, Tennessee in 1925 ‘The Fugi- 
tives, a literary group in Nashville, “took 
their stand” in defense of Southern agrar- 
janism Yet farming itself underwent in- 
evitable changes in the days of the Great 
Depression and the New Deal. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) and the impact 
of World War II did much to undermine 
racial segregation and prepare the way for 
the civil rights movement of succeeding 
decades. The “New South” was taking 
shape. 

Of these things and many more Professor 
Tindall wrote in his lengthy but quite 
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readable volume. His exhaustive research 
and balanced judgments make for a solid 
work of historical scholarship, a fitting 
climax to the ten-volume History of the 
South series. 
W. ALEXANDER MABRY 

Dean and Professor of History 

Randolph-Macon College 

Ashland 

Virginia 


MARTIN ABBOTT. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
in South Carelina: 1865-1872. Pp. vii, 
162. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1967. $5 00. 


In his preface the author states (p. vii) 
that “the chief legacy of the [Reconstruc- 
tion] era is to be found in the unsolved 
problem of race relations which it be- 
queathed to posterity for an answer” 
Shortly after the publication of this book, 
the killing by police of three Negro stu- 
dents in Orangeburg, South Carolina, on 
February 8 was a grim reminder of the 
validity of his thesis. It is appropriate to 
add that the legacy was bequeathed also 
by slavery and the Civil War. 

Presenting both favorable and unfavor- 
able views of his subject, the author has 
written a balanced account of the “qualified 
failure” (p. 135) of Reconstruction in 
South Carolina. It could hardly have been 
otherwise. There was a lamentable short- 
age of funds and personnel, cne agent 
reporting that during a single year he had 
about one thousand complaints to handle. 
A quotation from Jobn W De Forest, 
whose A Union Officer in Reconstruction 
is one of the best contemporary works, 
reveals that these complaints rarged from 
petty domestic squabbles to alleged assas- 
sination. Other officers, officials, and 
agents were more sympathetic to whites 
than to freedmen. Native white leaders, 
appalled by the prospect of former slaves 
exercising a preponderance of political 
power, accused the Bureau of supporting 
“carpetbaggers” seeking to use the Bureau 
to further the establishment of control by 
the Republican party. On the national 
level, President Johnson’s opposition to the 
Bureau was supported by the prevailing 
climate of opinion which rejected the con- 
cept that the federal government should 
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provide education and relief for refugees 
and freedmen. There was less opposition 
to the crop-lien system when the majority 
of those to whom supplies were sent proved 
to be white planters. The greatest casualty 
was the restoration of abandoned and con- 
fiscated lands to their original owners; only 
a handful of ftreedman received “forty 
acres and a mule.” 

Despite these obstacles, by the middle of 
1869 when the Bureau ceased its major 
activities, it issued some three million 
rations to freedmen and refugees, provided 
$300,000 worth of supplies under the crop- 
lien system, afforded medical care to about 
175,000 persons, supervised perhaps 300,000 
labor contracts, and arbitrated thousands 
of complaints and quarrels. The Bureau 
also gave substantial help in maintaining an 
educational system that averaged eighty- 
five schools a year with an enrollment of 
about 100,000 students. But the three and 
a half years of effective operation of the 
Bureau could not lay the foundations for 
the relief and rehabilitation of whites and 
Negroes, or the establishment of amicable 
relations between them Some hope for 
the future lies in the writings of such white 
Southerners as the author, a professor of 
history at Ogelthorpe College, Atlanta, his 
mentor, Professor Bell I. Wiley, and C. 
Vann Woodward. 

RAY¥FORD W. LOGAN 

Professor Emeritus of History 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 


Rocer LANE. Policing the City: Boston 
1822—1885. Pp. viii, 299. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1967 
$8.50. 

This Uluminating book traces the devel- 
opment of a professional police force in 
Boston in response to the needs of the 
growing city. The major problem con- 
fronting the municipality was the mainte- 
nance of public order. In 1822, at the 
time of its incorporation, notes the author, 
Boston’s “formal agencies of control... 
were all derived from the English, pre- 
urban past.” ‘Their effectiveness depended 
upon the conditions that made the town 
meeting workable a sense of citizen in- 
volvement and a consensus of values. 
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Population growth and the arrival of large 
numbers of Irish immigrants, however, 
weakened the old sanctions and created 
problems of drunkenness and vice, riot, 
and disorder, and an increase in criminality. 
The city’s response was to create a force 
of professional police with a positive 
“preventive” role. Administrative develop- 
ments of necessity accompanied the growth 
of the force: the establishment of the of- 
fice of “Marshal of the City” in 1823— 
later changed to chief of police and then 
superintendent—the gradual transfer of 
licensing, health, and welfare functions 
from the police to other specialized city 
departments, and the formation of an ap- 
pointive police commission in 1878, Tech- 
nical innovations, such as uniforming and 
arming the police, the building of neigh- 
borhood police stations, and the adoption 
of a telegraphic signal system, increased 
police efficiency. 

Some of the more enlightening sections 
of the book concern the relation of the 
professionalized police to the larger urban 
society. Not surprisingly, many ‘of the 
problems that arose have contemporary 
analogues. How much authority, for in- 
stancs, should the police have in a democ- 
racy? Josiah Quincy, first mayor of the 
municipality, voiced a “suspicion of police 
as possible oppressors,” but the following 
years witnessed an increase in the “legal 
and physical powers of policemen.” As 
Lane comments, few city officials were 
willing to curb the usefulness of the police 
in maintaining order by restricting their 
right to use force at their discretion. The 
majority of the community, not suffering 
from police abuses, agreed with this policy. 
Another sensitive area was the control of 
vice and drunkenness. Some, such as 
“reformer” Theodore Parker, thought the 
police should act as “moral missionaries.” 
But the police, again supported by major- 
ity opinion, pragmatically accepted the 
“inevitability of vice” and sought to con- 
tain rather than eradicate it. 

Finally, there was the problem of the 
Irish, a “minority” group, towards whom 
the police displayed a combination of 
“rough compassion” and distrust, as well 
as resisting their inclusion in the force. 
When the minority became the majority, 
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power, fear of the implications of Irish 
control of the police led the state legis- 
lature to create a metropolitan police com- 
mission in 1885. Lane de-emphasizes the 
importance of this development, but there 
are interesting parallels between the com- 
mission of 1885, erected because of appre- 
hension over Irish domination of the police, 
and the present move towards metropolitan 
government in those urban areas with a 
growing Black central city population. The 
Boston police might have remained, as 
Lane notes, “simply a useful tool of gov- 
ernment,” but when government comes to 
represent majority public opinion that is 
antiminority, the possibility certainly arises 
that the police may become Josiah Quincy’s 
“oppressors.” 
Jort A. TARR 

` Assistant Professor of History 

Carnegie-Mellon University 

Pittsburgh 


ALFRED F. Younc. The Democratic Re- 
publicans of New York: The Origins, 
1763-1797. Pp. xv, 636. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, for 
the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
1967. $12.25. 


An important book on an important sub- 
ject, this volume is one of a growing num- 
ber of studies that clarify and enlarge our 
knowledge of early American political his- 
tory. The present work is more than the 
title suggests, for the author could not 
describe the origins of Democratic Repub- 
licans in New York without giving some 
account of the Federalists as well. 

To accomplish his purpose, Mr. Young 
utilized major secondary works, including 
a number of unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tions, and, more important, did a vast 
amount of research in manuscripts, news- 
papers, and pamphlets, many of which had 
previously been used but little or not at 
all. The result is a book rich in detail 
and documentation, of much value for the 
entire period covered, especially for the 
years 1789-1797. ‘The study’s abundant 
data on candidates and issues and its array 
of voting statistics almost make it a hand- 
book of early New York politics. 
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The author emphasizes that the line sepa- 
rating New York’s political groups was 
often indistinct ‘Thus not all liberal whigs 
of the Revolutionary era became Anti- 
Federalists, and not all Anti-Federalists be- 
came Democratic Republicans. Nor did all 
Revolutionary conservative Whigs become 
Federalists in 1787-1788, or all of the 
latter become political-party Federalists 
after 1789. 

Despite much talk, especially among 
Clintonian Anti-Federalists and Democratic 
Republicans, of needed reforms in the 
state, New York’s political leadership, re- 
gardiess of party, was essentially conserva- 
tive. Before 1797 no reforms were ac- 
complished, except passage of a weak 
education law and some reduction in se- 
verities of the state’s vicious criminal code. 
Governor from 1777 to 1795, the towering 
figure in the state’s politics was George 
Clinton, whose sixth election in 1792 was 
bitterly disputed and whose claim to office 
at that time was perhaps no better than 
Hayes’s claim to the presidency in 1877 
All state-wide elections were tainted, how- 
ever, by the “controlled vote,” largely 
Federalist, on great landed estates. 

If Mr. Young corrects C. A. Beard’s 
class-distinction approach to New York 
politics, he also corrects Beard’s critics. 
And the theory of nationalist origins of 
New York’s Demccratic Republicans he 
rejects, insisting that the state party would 
have come into existence regardless of 
developments elsewhere. Nor was the 
party in New York an agrarian party. 

Students of American political history 
will look forward to the author’s promised 
second volume. This will carry the story 
“from 1797 through 1801 and beyond” 
(p. vii). 

Jennincs B. SANDERS 

Kensington 

Maryland 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Ombudsmen for 
American Government? Pp. vii, 184. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1968. $1.95. 


Ombudsmen for American Government? 
is the latest and best of the books on the 
Ombudsman—best because the editor, Dr. 
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Stanley Anderson, has devoted nearly all 
of his time to the subject for the past five 
years and because he had invited to par- 
ticipate in the Assembly colloquium men 
such as Rowat, Gellhorn, Unruh and others 
who have made both scholarly and practical 
contributions to the task of securing wide- 
spread acceptance of the idea of a citizens 
grievance-handling institution. 

Dr. Rowat brings up-to-date the story 
of the spread of the Ombudsman idea, first 
reported upon in his book, The Ombuds- 
man: Citizen’s Defender, published in 1965. 
He provides additional material on the 
character of the Ombudsman office in the 
Scandinavian countries and New Zealand. 
He then notes the progress of the move- 
ment for an Ombudsman or some similar 
institution in the United Kingdom, Guyana, 
Mauritius, two Canadian provinces, west- 
ern Europe, and the developing countries. 
Finally, he chronicles the progress of the 
campaign for Ombudsmen in the United 
States. 

Dr. Wiliam B Gwyn outlines the argu- 
ments for and against the adoption of the 
Ombudsman institution in the United 
States, Dr. John E Moore, in chapter 3, 
discusses the problem of establishing Om- 
budsmen in the American states, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the proposals made by 
Mr Jesse Unrua in California, and the 
successful campaign for the enactment of 
an Ombudsman statute in Hawaii. Drs. 
William H. Angus and Milton Kaplan cover 
the experiments made in various American 
local government units and describe the 
variations in organization and procedure, 
both proposed and adopted, in the United 
States and foreign countries 

Dr Anderson, briefly in his introduction 
and more fully in a concluding chapter, 
summarizes the characteristics of existing 
Ombudsman institutions, rival and auxiliary 
procedures, and other aspects of the Om- 
budsman reform. 

Each author pays some heed to the pros- 
pect of transferring an institution which 
has worked well from small countries, with 
fairly homogeneous populations, long his- 
tories of the rule of law, administrative 
standards of high quality, and a disciplined 
political system, to the United States which 
is continental in size, heterogeneous in 
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population, and in the throes of a tech- 
nolagical, economic, social, and political 
revclution. 

Although mindful of the validity of 
some of the arguments used by legislators 
against the adoption of the new institution 
-—whether called Ombudsman, parliamen- 
tary commissioner, procurator, or citizen’s 
review board—it is the opinion of Dr. 
Anderson and his colleagues that some kind 
of citizen’s defender system ultimately will 
be adopted. An annotated “Model Om- 
budsman Statute” prepared by Walter 
Gellhorn is found in the Appendix. Based 
on an extensive study of citizen’s com- 
plaints and grievances the world over, Dr. 
Gellhorn’s model statute should be of in- 
estimable value to all legislators seriously 
concerned about the role of government in 
the twentieth century. 

R. V. PEEL 

Professor of Political Science 

San Fernando Valley State College 

Northridge 

California 


DELMAR KARLEN, in collaboration with 
GEOFFREY SAWER and Epwarp M. WISE 
Angio-American Criminal Justice. Pp. 
xviii, 233. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. $6.00. 


This unusually useful and, in view of 
the rising crime wave, equally timely book 
owes its existence to the teamwork of 
American and British lawyers—judges, 
practitioners, and professors—who mutually 
investigated the operation of criminal jus- 
tice in their respective countries, as thor- 
oughly as circumstances permitted The 
study was sponsored jointly by the British 
Council. otherwise renowned for its cul- 
tural activities in England and abroad, and 
the New York Institute of Judicial Admin- 
istration Its director, Professor Delmar 
Karlen, together with an Australian law 
professor and another American collabora- 
tor, assumed responsibility. 

The study, an exhaustive comparative 
review of the principal aspects of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, is divided 
into two main sections. The first, and 
smaller one, deals with the machinery of 
criminal justice, including police, prosecu- 
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tion, defense, criminal courts proper, and 
the penal institutions. The second, discuss- 
ing the stages of criminal prosecution, 
handles police powers, pretrial proceedings, 
trial itself with sentencing, appeals, and 
postconviction remedies. Hardly any rele- 
vant problem fails to be discussed or at 
least mentioned in the proper context. 
One that would have been worthwhile is 
the preventive Binding Over Order, an an- 
cient English practice reconfirmed under 
the Magistrates’ Court Act of 1952 by 
which potential lawbreakers are judicially 
enjoined from committing unlawful acts. 
The book is scholarly if readably writ- 
ten; its information is accurate, and its 
conclusions are judicious. Primarily, it 
addresses itself to the interested lawyer 
or public official. In this country those 
headed for the bar examination—an insti- 
tution without counterpart in England 
where the Inns of Court and the Law Soci- 
ety hold examinations for the barristers or 
solicitors respectively—-may profit by it 
The over-all impressions, or rather conclu- 
sions, an informed reader may arrive at 
are these: One: The American adminis- 
tration of criminal justice differs from that 
of England far more than is popularly 
assumed If Anglo-Saxon criminal justice 
as such differs even more from that meted 
out by the courts of the civil law coun- 
tries, the existing divergencies cannot be 
minimized. In England, for example, the 
institution of the public presecutor in the 
form of the district attorney does not 
exist, except, in specified cases of public 
interest, the office of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions is used. ‘The British very 
sensibly stipulate a compulsory retirement 
age for judges at seventy-two years, in 
special cases, by order of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, at seventy-five, to mention only two 
points. Moreover, the administration of 
criminal justice in the American State 
jurisdictions—fifty-one of them, with the 
District of Columbia—comes off second 
best. The reasons are as various as they 
are obvious: the vastness of the country 
and the heterogeneity of its population; the 
relative incidence of crime in a predomi- 
nantly urbanized environment; the political 
considerations instrumental to the appoint- 
ment of the federal judiciary and the 
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odious technique of electing State judges; 
the generally better professional qualifica- 
tions of British judges; the universal re- 
spect that the British courts enjoy; and 
many others. But aside from such socio- 
logical intangibles there are numerous con- 
crete instances in which the American 
practices may be deleted, following British 
experience, for example, our scandalous 
practice of making bail dependent on the 
financial means of the indicted person, 
letting the affluent wrongdoer at large while 
the hapless indigent has to sit it out in jail; 
or: the clamor of pretrial publicity. Re- 
cently, our press association condemned the 
Reardon report of the American Bar 
Association under the pretext of the free- 
dom of the press as if freedom of public 
opinion were less protected in Britain. 
There are numerous other examples. In 
general, American’ criminal justice is far 
more form-resistant than the British. This 
writer who just completed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his admission to the Bar cannot 
help thinking that criminal justice, together 
with criminal law, is one of the most back- 
ward areas of public policy, and has ceased 
to be responsive to the needs of a modern 
society. 
Kart LOEWENSTEIN 
Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
and Jurisprudence 
Amherst College and University- 
of Munich Law School: 
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Craupio VEL (Ed.). The Polstics of 
Conformity in Latin America.: Pp. x, 
291. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967. $7.00. 


This book, according to its editor, pur- 
ports to be an attack on the reformist ap- 
proach to Latin-American development. 
In the introduction Véliz states that the 
reformist “idea of development” is as passé 
as the nineteenth-century “idea of prog- 
ress,” and that the additional reformist 
premise positing the existence of progres- 
sive elites in Latin America is equally the 
stuff of liberal, self-delusion. _ This is no 
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doubt true. Liberal dreams are every- 
where shattering before the onslaught of 
persons and groups unwilling to contain 


their interests within the play of liber- 


tarian norms. Why should Latin America 
be an exception? Who is unaware that 
leaden dictatorships rule over most Latin 
Americans, that “liberty” is a word breathed 
only in rejection there, and that the quasi- 
democratic processes even of the few ex- 
ceptional countries are in danger? “What 
reasonably competent student of the area 
has not known for many ‘years that in 
Latin America to make “development” in 
its fullest political and social senses come 
true without massive violence needs more 
than blind faith in “good” elites and 
“good” neighbors and “automatic” eco- 
nomic devices? We have all known it, and 
we have all been equally frustrated by the 
intellectual cheapnesses of “Point Fourism,” 
the vulgarities of ill-digested Marxist 
dogma, the inanities of reigning politicians, 
the pieties of international civil servants, 
and the superficialities of journalists.. Let 
us be clear about it: we do not know how 
to create decent, dignified societies with 
justice for all without breaking heads. In- 
deed, we probably do not even know how 
to do it with breaking heads. 

The fatal flaw of this collection of arti- 
cles is that its basic premise—that Latin 
America still suffers from a two-class sys- 
tem only apparently confounded with mid- 
dle elements—is not believed by ‘all the 
contributors. Véliz states the theme, and 
Richard N. Adams explicates it in a power- 
fully pessimistic analysis. E. J. Hobsbawm 
accepts this point in his discussion of peas- 
ants and rural migrants, and then the mid- 
dle classes come back to stay with José 
Nun on the military and with Alistair Hen- 
nessy on university students. There are 
also other articles on the efido in Mexico — 
(Francois Chevalier), religion, the Catholic 
church, and social change in Brazil (Eman- | 
uel de Kadt), European immigrants in Ar- 
gentine industry and politics (Oscar Corn- 
blit), and middle-class politics and the Cu- 
ban revolution (High Thomas). It is Nun 
who introduces the classical and useful dis- 
tinction between a bourgeoisie and a mid- 


: dle class, using the two concepts very well 


in his analysis of the military. But the 
introduction of the normative approach im- 
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plied by Nun’s distinction is taken up by 
nobody else, and so the fact of class posi- 
tion is nowhere systematically allied with 
the meaning of class position for the actors 
involved. To be more explicit, social class 
in standard sociological theory is shorthand 
for social power. But the uses of power 
are determined not only by having it, but 
also by the meaning of having it—by the 
value and ideological systems of the actors. 
And in the Latin-American case, those 
actors are both inside and outside the 
countries concerned. A valid rebuttal of 
the liberal hope for social generosity—or 
just crude enlightened self-interest—among 
power-holders somehow must grapple with 
why so many middle- and upper-income 
persons in Latin America are seemingly 
more willing to embrace one or another 
form of neo-Fascist authoritarianism than 
to reach for more pragmatic and open- 
ended and relativistic solutions. 

The book responds neither to its title 
nor its introduction. But it is a good and 
sometimes exciting collection of essays on 
different themes and with different theo- 
retical sets. This reviewer particularly 
recommends Thomas’ intimate, closely re- 
searched, and crystal-clear analysis of the 
Cuban revolution, a treatment repaying the 
total investment in this book. De Kadt’s 
article on Brazil and Chevalier’s on Mexico 
were also especially rewarding to this 
reader but the level of sophistication and 
expertness is high everywhere except in the 
articles on university students and peasant 
migration. The ultimate professional re- 
ward of the book is in showing how far 
Latin Americans, Britishers, Frenchmen, 
and Americans—all represented—have come 
in producing the ability to provide in- 
formed, detailed, and rich analyses of 
Latin-American themes. That they fail of 
their purpose is a problem of the age. 

KALMAN H. SILVERT 

Professor of Government 

New York University 


T. Lynn SmaitH. Colombia: Social Struc- 
ture and the Process of Development. 
Pp. xv, 389. Gainesville: University of 
Florica Press, 1967 $12 50. 


This work stands alone in its field. In 
the exhaustive analysis and description of 
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land in its many aspects and the relation of 
the people of Colombia to it, the book is 
pre-eminent Its peerless position will be 
reinforced when the two additional vol- 
umes, which the author has projected, see 
the light of day. We are told in the In- 
troduction that volume two will “deal with 
the demographic aspects of Colombian so- 
ciety, including urbanization, and that vol- 
ume three will deal “with the basic 
nucleated social institutions, namely, the 
family, the educational institutions, the 
religious institutions, and the governmental 
and administrative institutions ” 

The present volume bears the subtitle, 
“Social Structure and the Process of De- 
velopment.” It is organized into ten chap- 
ters: “Introduction”; “The Size of Hold- 
ings”; “Land Tenure’; “Land Division, 
Land Surveys and Land Titles”; “Systems 
of Agriculture”; “Agrarian Reform”; ‘“Pat- 
terns of Settlement”; “Community and 
Community Development”; “Social Strati- 
fication and the Class Structure’; and 
“Conclusions.” There follows a bibliog- 
raphy of some 150 items containing many 
references not readily available. 

The phrase in the title, “process of de- 
velopment,” is implicitly or explicitly ap- 
parent throughout the volume. The work 
is historically oriented in which there is 
brought into play many early works by 
Colombian commentators and scholars, 
which are probably known to but few of 
Colombian scholars themselves But the 
evolutionary development of Colombian 
rural society is most explicitly set forth in 
chapter 5, “Systems of Agriculture” The 
“stages” in this evolution from the digging 
stick to mechanical farming constitute one 
of Smith’s important contributions, and 
was first presented in the final revision of 
his The Sociology of Rural Life The 
“systems” are rightly defined as being 
integrated sociocultural entities, and they 
are applied to the Colombian scene. An 
excellent selection of photographs docu- 
ment this chapter as well as the others. 

Many, if not all, of the chapters will 
have great interest for economists as well 
as sociologists. The latter will most cer- 
tainly read with especial interest the dis- 
cussion of social stratification and class 
structure. But all social scientists in- 
terested in Latin America owe the author a 
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debt of gratitude for bringing together from 
often disparate sources so much informa- 
tion regarding the Republic of Colombia. 
It required an enormous amount of schol- 
arly effort to bring the work to fruition 
The stress on the time dimension through- 
out meant a great deal of digging into some 
sources not readily available. 

Still, nobody writes the perfect book 
Among the many virtues of this one, con- 
densation is not one of them. 

Lowry NELSON 

Research Professor 

Center for Advanced International 

Studies 

University of Miami 


Ropert H. Dix. Colombia: The Polttical 
Dimensions of Change. Pp xi, 452. 
New Haven, Conn: Yale University 
Press, 1967. $1000. 


This is an excellent book on modern, 
political Colombia. It is comprehensive 
without being encyclopedic; it is analytic 
without being ludicrous; and it is aca- 
demically respectable without the obscur- 
ity of professorialism and jargon. It is 
especially recommended to the following: 
serious tourists and all resident gringos in 
Colombia, social scientist Latin American- 
ists, those interested in the politics of de- 
velopment, and the handful of Colombians 
who ought to be and apparently are devel- 
oping an indigenous “political science.” 

Dix’s purpose is to present and analyze 
the political history of Colombia since 
1934—the beginning of the process of 
modernization—-concentrating on the elite’s 
reaction to change and threatened change 
which culminated finally in the singular 
Frente Nacional. The analysis would hope- 
fully give a uniquely determined prediction 
of the future, but either the model fails or 
Colombia poorly fits the model. The fu- 
ture, unfortunately but not unexpectedly, 
remains obscure 

The political machinations of the 1930’s 
and early 1940’s resulted in the rise of 
Gaitan; the Bogatazo of 1948; Conserva- 
tive, minority party rule of dictator 
Laureano Gómez; and his overthrow by 
the usually reluctant military followed by 
the Perénesque regime of General Gustavo 
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Rojas Pinilla. ‘he military interlude 
(1953-1958) ended serious interparty civil 
war—with perhaps 290,000 killed—and 
permitted the elite to “solve” its intra- 
mural conflict and regain power by devel- 
oping the mechanism of the Frente. Its 
primary elements were an agreement for 
sixteen years: (1) to alternate the presi- 
dency between pērties, (2) to divide all 
government posts—including executive and 
legislative positions even at departmental 
and county levels—equally between the 
two parties, and (3) to require a two- 
thirds consensus on legislation of major 
import. Some ter. years of the sixteen have 
passed, so analyses of the efficacy of the 
Frente are useful and necessary. 

Part IV, “The Dynamics of Change,” 
perhaps would better have been called, 
“The Dynamics of Non-Change.” A major 
contribution of the work is the careful 
analysis of the failure of the usual mecha- 
nisms and organizations to bring about 
change. History delivered Colombia into 
the decade of the 1930’s with firmly estab- 
lished political bipolarization. Although 
there was—and is—little real political par- 
ticipation of the masses, there was—and is, 
but perhaps not so much—strong identifi- 
cation with the two traditional parties. 
This and other characteristics made or- 
ganized opposition difficult and the develop- 
ment of counterelites sporadic and ineffec- 
tive. The considerable strength of the 
Church and the ability of the elite to con- 
trol the military contributed to the con- 
tinued power o* oligarchy without serious 
challenge. 

The elite, led by the majority Liberal 
party, is underzaking the “modernization” 
process with modest success, generally ex- 
cluding other segments of the society by 
design or happenstance. Historical acci- 
dent, good fortune, a hard-learned willing- 
ness to compromise, and a modicum of 
good management have thus far let it suc- 
ceed, The final impression is that Dix in- 
tuitively suspects that the situation cannot 
continue, but his analysis produces little in 
terms of the direction of future change and 
of its agents 

Jonn M. HUNTER 

Professor of Economics 

Michigan State University 
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MAvRIcE ZEITLIN. Revolutionary Politics 
and the Cuban Working Class. Pp. ix, 
306. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. $8.50. 


Professor Zeitlin, of the University of 
Wisconsin, undertook in the summer of 
1962 a study in depth dealing with Cuban 
workers’ attitudes toward the then young 
Revolution. It was based on a considerable 
series of extensive interviews, conducted 
with the aid of his wife, in industrial plants 
all over Cuba. The study began as a 
dissertation at the University of California, 
and the field work on which it was directly 
based was specifically authorized by the 
then Minister of Industry, “Che” Guevara. 

The study was conducted, and the book 
written, in a sociological framework, but the 
jargon of the discipline is not oppressively 
intrided in the volume. It is not a book 
that will make any best-seller lists, but it 
is a sympathetically and soberly drawn 
account of a cross-section of Cuban worker 
reactions to many aspects of the Fidelista 
politicosocial earthquake in Cuba. 

The Cuban Revolution is by far the 
most extensive ever accomplished in the 
New World. We in the United States have 
been given an essentially stereotypic view 
of it—-which this reviewer thinks is basic- 
ally valid—but ıt is good to have a nuts- 
and-bolts account of underlying responses 
to it from the milieu itself, even if the 
raw material for that account is now sev- 
eral years old. 

Dr Zeitlin examines many conditioning 
attitudinal factors. economic insecurity, 
race relations, industrial skills, social mo- 
bility, political alienation, the “generation 
gap,” and others. He finds a large degree 
of proletarian support for the Revolution, 
the moralization it brought to Cuban pub- 
lic fe, and the dignity it gave the worker. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
the same type of survey conducted now 
would yield similar results. 

The analysis is an honest one, and the 
author expresses gratitude that he was 
allowed such free access to those he wished 
to mterview. Dr. Guevara was nobody’s 
fool, however, and one may wonder— 
cynically—if the freedom of research would 
have been so generously granted had not 
the minister been convinced that the re- 
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sulting analysis would have been basically 
sympathetic, 
RussELL H. FITZGIBBON 
Professor of Political Science 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


GEORGE M. Foster. Tgintzunisan: Merxi- 
can Peasants in a Changing World. Pp. 
xii, 372. Boston: Little, Brown, 1967 
No price. 


Foster’s book is important on two counts: 
it is a restudy of a community after fif- 
teen to twenty years, and it proposes some 
general theoretical propositions about 
peasants and their relations to a changing 
world. As a restudy Foster has not simply 
replicated his earlier work. Instead, he 
has used his restudy: (1) to probe more 
deeply into the covert aspects of the cul- 
ture of Tzintzuntzan and its underlying 
values or cognitive orientations toward its 
universe; and (2) to examine in depth how 
Tzintzuntzan has changed, and equally im- 
portant, how it has not changed, in the face 
of major external pressures from a rapidly 
changing external national culture, and to 
seek explanations in both situational and 
theoretical considerations. 

Foster makes no attempt to describe 
Tzintzuntzan in detail. For a full account 
of the community the reader must consult 
his earlier work, Empire's Children: The 
People of Tzintzuntzan. The present re- 
port does contain a great deal of material 
about the people, their personalities, their 
differing social positions, and the variety of 
their behaviors. For those wishing “how- 
to-do-it” —- or “how-not-to-do-it” — guide- 
lines for directed culture change, the book 
is a rich storehouse of specific examples. 
He sharply criticizes some of the myths 
underlying most community development 
programs, such as the view that peasants 
are basically friendly, co-operative, and 
communalistic instead of sometimes selfish, 
suspicious, envious, and highly individual- 
istic. He documents thoroughly the inade- 
quacy of piece-meal approaches in economic 
and cultural change programs and, while 
recognizing betterments m Tzintzuntzan 
living standards, the impossibility of sub- 
stantial or long-sustained improvement 
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without limiting or siphoning off popula- 
tion in line with the environmental poten- 
tials. 

A major theoretical proposition advanced 
is the Image of Limited Good, the belief 
that any Good, tangible or intangible, ex- 
ists in finite quantity within the local uni- 
verse so that anyone’s gain must be at the 
expense of a fellow villager—unless it can 
be brought in from outside the system such 
as money brought tome by braceros— 
coupled to the belief -hat a healthy society 
is in equilibrium. Faster shows how this 
view can be related to many aspects of 
Tzintzuntzan society. The equilibrium 
model leads to leveling mechanisms and 
enforcement of reciprocity. In the ab- 
sence of many institutionalized controls on 
interpersonal relationships, these are domi- 
nated by the dyadic contact. 

The relation of these ideas to the suc- 
cesses and failures in culture change in 
Tzintzuntzan is examined extensively. 
More important is Foster’s suggestion that 
the Image of Limited Good Is a world view 
inherent in all peasant societies. There 
are many caveats to this, some already 
published. I would add the question of 
whether, as Foster demonstrates for most 
health and medical beliefs, the Image of 
Limited Good was nat derived from Span- 
ish colonial beliefs and practices in the field 
of economics. Or was Spain, perhaps, still 
dominated by peasant ideologies in co- 
lonial times? The mejor significance, how- 
ever, is not whether Foster is always right 
or wrong but that he has advanced some 
propositions capable of being tested in 
other peasant societies. 

RALPH L. BEALS 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


H R. S Pocock. Tae Conquest of Chile. 
Pp. 255. New York: Stein and Day, 
1967. $7.95. 

This book contairs the story of the 
founding of the Spanish colony of Chile, 
long called Nuevo Toledo and Nueva Ex- 
tremadura, covering the years 1535-1553. 
The conquest of the Araucanians in the 
southern half of Chile was hardly begun at 
the latter date, but several Spanish settle- 
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ments had been established in the northern 
half. 

Nearly all of the Anglo-Saxons dealing 
with the Spanish conquest of America have 
concentrated on the subjugation of the 
semicivilized natives of Mexico, Central 
America, and South America and have ne- 
glected the history of the conquest of the 
more primitive inhabitants of Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina, and Chile. Mr. Pocock, a classi- 
cal scholar, but an amateur historian, claims 
that only one writer in the Anglo-Saxon 
world—-R. B. Cunninghame Graham—has 
attempted to deal fully with the Spanish 
conquest of Chile, and this is probably 
true. 

During Mr. Pocock’s twenty years of 
business and travel in Chile, he became in- 
tensely interested in this phase of Chile’s 
history and combed most of the printed 
sources in the Spanish language dealing 
with this subject. His well-balanced and 
apparently accurate account of the con- 
quest and early settlement of the northern 
portion of Chile should interest profes- 
sional historians of the Hispanic world, the 
United States, the British Isles, and the 
Commonwealth countries. In fact, they 
should find it worth repeated reading. 
Whether amateur historians and others, 
unless they have special interests in the 
country, will take the trouble to peruse 
Mr Pocock’s volume remains to be tested. 
Very few of the numerous Spanish proper 
names contain the required accents; the 
three maps included in the volume are 
rather unsatisfactory; and only two illus- 
trations are provided. The major char- 
acter and the hero of the drama is Pedro 
de Valdivia. 

J. Fred Rippy 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Chicago 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


HERBERT Fers. Contest over Japan. Pp. 
187 New York: W. W. Norton, 1967. 
$5.00. 

The American Occupation has left an in- 
delible imprint upon the history of Japan, 
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and those Japanese who are most vocif- 
erous in defending various reforms enacted 
under the Occupation—the war-renouncing 
“peace” Constitution, the downgrading of 
the Emperor, labor freedoms, and numerous 
other basic rights—are the same individuals 
who are most critical of the United States 
and most sympathetic to the Communists. 
Yet it was the same Occupation and par- 
ticularly the personality of the Supreme 
Commander, General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, that kept at least part of Ja- 
pan from being a Communist duchy today. 
In the months following the surrender of 
Japan, Stalin wanted at least the northern 
half of Hokkaido, Japan’s northernmost 
main island, to be occupied by Soviet 
forces. But he balked at the American de- 
mand that any foreign troops landed in 
Japan be under MacArthur’s authority. 
He settled for Soviet representation on the 
Far Eastern Commission and the Allied 
Council for Japan, which turned out to be 


mere consultative and advisory organs: 
which MacArthur, in his grand way, largely’ 


disregarded in the actual conduct of the 
Occupation. 

It is this aspect of Occupation history 
that Herbert Feis deals with in Contest 
Over Japan. The author, who wrote The 
Road to Pearl Harbor, The Atomic Bomb 
and the End of World War II, and other 
books on the history of the period, traces 


the skein of political developments that - 


linked Allied policy in Japan to various 
considerations in Europe at the same time. 
He recounts how the diplomacy was con- 
ducted in key conferences at Cairo, Yalta, 
Potsdam, and Moscow, and includes the 
relevant documents in an appendix. This 
book is really an outline only; for details 
the reader is referred to lengthier, more 
intimates treatment in the memoirs of Presi- 
dent Truman, General MacArthur, Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes, and others. The 
value in the Feis work is in the focus on 
an almost forgotten debt that is owed to 
MacArthur for keeping Japan from suffer- 
ing dismemberment similar to that of Ger- 
many and Korea. 

A less self-confident man than Mac- 
Arthur might have lost ground to the 
Soviet Union in the struggle through the 
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bureaucratic hurdles built into the Allied 
Council. Where another man might have 
taken pains to observe the spirit of Allied 
co-operation implied in the creation of that 
body, “MacArthur’—says Feis—‘‘was on 
guard lest the Council intrude upon his 
prerogatives. He thought it had been con- 
ceived in order to lessen his authority. At 
best it was to him a nuisance which often 
caused friction in an operation that other- 
wise was working smoothly.... Mac- 
Arthur himself attended only the first 
meeting of the Council . . . [and] after a 
while, as one or another member queried or 
criticised some American proposal, Mac- 
Arthur lost patience. From then on he 
discouraged all American initiatives and let 
the Council languish, perhaps to die by 
inanition.” 

This was the same MacArthur who ear- 
lier had threatened General Derevyanko, 
the Soviet representative, that “if a single 
Soviet soldier entered Japan” without the 
Supreme Commander’s permission, he 
“would at once throw the entire Russian 
mission, including himself [Derevyanko], 
into jail.” The quotation is from Mac- 
Arthur’s Reminiscences, and shows the Gen- 
eral at top form in his uniquely effective 
way of dealing with his Soviet adversaries 

The Treaty of Mutual Security between 
Japan and the United States, which still 
endures, was the outcome of MacArthur’s 
splendid disregard of legalisms that might 
have fettered a less grandiose personality. 
It was precisely to prevent such an out- 
come that Moscow had sought to strengthen 
the Soviet position in the Occupation—an 
ambition that the United States, with Mac- 
Arthur as the executive agent, totally re- 
fused to accept. “The Soviet Government 
was correct in its perception that the mu- 
tual security arrangement allowed by the 
[peace] treaty would be of great pro- 
tective value to the United States (and its 
Western allies) and Japan,” Feis says. 
“Its existence has been, I believe, a healthy 
restraint on the thrust of the Soviet Union 
in Europe and of Communist China in the 
Far East.” 

ROBERT TRUMBULL 

New York Times Correspondent 

Tokyo 
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Dag-Soox Sum. The Korean Communisi 
Movement, 1918-1948. Pp. xix, 406. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1967. $12.50. 


In the Korean scene today an impor- 
tant fact is the firm dictatorial position in 
North Korea of the Communist leader Kim 
Il-song and his followers. A significant 
area. of conjecture is the relation of this 
regime with Communist leaders and re- 
gimes in Peking and Moscow. Providing 
an excellent background of historical and 
political facts for a study of the con- 
temporary Korean scene, this book by Dr. 
Suh, now at the University of Houston, is 
a landmark in Korean studies in the United 
States. The author wrote his Ph.D. thesis 
on this topic at Columbia University; the 
book is an expansion of that study. He has 
used remarkable objectivity as well as a 
wealth of material in his study. This same 
objectivity and attention to detailed ma- 
terial is not always found in the prolific 
writings of some other American-trained 
Korean students; they find life in America 
pleasant and thesis-writing under American 
professors, who have no knowledge of 
Korea, relaxing. They are not often rig- 
orous in their scholarship and usually dis- 
play an interesting latent Korean nation- 
alism in their conjectures over the freedom 
of the North Korean Communist party in 
its confrontation with the Soviet and the 
Chinese Communist party strengths. 

There are many fascinating aspects to 
Dr. Suh’s thoroughly documented study. 
The description of the ins and outs of the 
Korean Communists during the 1920’s and 
1930’s who were operating deep in the 
shadows in Japan, China, Manchuria, Rus- 
sia, and only occasionally in Korea is most 
valuable. His ability just to keep the 
names straight deserves praise; the index 
notes 20 Hans, 22 Ch’oes, 23 Changs, 30 
Paks, 78 Yis, and 112 Kims, including nine 
separate Kim Il-songs. Major sources of 
information which Dr. Suh has effectively 
used are the reports of Japanese intelli- 
gence and police agencies; it must have 
been a monumental task to sift out and 
analyze this material. Of significance is 
the conclusion that in truth “the Com- 
munist leaders of North Korea are alien to 
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the Korean Communist revolutionary move- 
ment of the past,” despite their claims to 
legitimacy. 

Dr. Suh’s painstaking reconstruction of 
the past of Kim I]-song, the present Com- 
munist leader, is particularly of value. 
New light is cast on Kim’s relation to 
certain Chinese Communist guerilla forces 
in the 1930’s. This experience may serve 
to explain in part Kim’s ability to maintain 
himself in power after the Chinese Com- 
munists entry into the Korean War and 
during the subsequent Peking-Moscow 
ideological disputes. Kim’s rise to power 
is well documented. The point is effec- 
tively made that it was “the failures of 
the old Communists, plus their miscompre- 
hension, misjudgment, and misinterpreta- 
tion of the political development of lib- 
erated Korea that eventually forced them 
to give way to Kim and the new Commu- 
nists.” 

In a world where there are many Com- 
munist groups hidden from view, this ac- 
count of the Korean Communist movement, 
obscure for decades, is important reading. 
Perhaps those concerned with protection 
against Communist subversion and clandes- 
tine activity would do well to study the 
presence and activity of miniscule minority 
groups within the Communist parties, for 
such was the group from which Kim D- 
song emerged after many years. It would 
be interesting to read a sequel by Dr. Suh 
which would cover the last two decades in 
North Korea. I hope he has it on his type- 
writer and will maintain his objectivity in 
studying the present period. Kim Il-song 
has obviously tightened his control through 
ruthless purges, but it would appear his 
present stance of independence between 
Peking and Moscow is fraught with poten- 
tial danger. This situation merits the kind 
of study that this book exemplifies 

SHANNON McCuNE 

Director 

American Geographical Society 

New York City 


RicHarp L MITCHELL. The Korean Mi- 
nority in Japen. Pp. 186. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967. $5.75. 
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To Japan, the unassimilated Korean mi- 
nority, who are socially discriminated, eco- 
nomically deprived, and politically radical, 
poses a domestically difficult and externally 
embarrassing ethnic problem. Being a 
residue of her imperialistic past, the prob- 
lem carries complexities atypical of a pure 
racial enigma, as the gravity and dimen- 
sion of this festering minority problem 
have been so poignantly demonstrated in 
recent developments, such as the repatria- 
tion of Koreans in Japan to North Korea; 
the Republic of Korea (ROK)-Japan 
Normalization Treaty; and the dramatic 
appeal of equality for Koreans in Japan 
made by a certain hoodlum, Kim Hi-ro 

The subject has been in need of a fol- 
low-up to Professor Edward Wagner’s pio- 
neering monographic study published in 
1951, and the timely appearance of Mr. 
Mitchell’s volume fills this need by bring- 
ing the coverage to the time of the 1965 
Normalization Treaty. Following the trail 
marked by Wagner, Mitchell’s approach is 
likewise historical: it is a short descriptive 
presentation of the development of the mi- 
nority problem in Japan since Korea’s co- 
lonial subjugation in 1910. Using more 
and a wider variety of sources in both En- 
glish and Japanese than Wagner, Mitchell 
Scans an entire spectrum of the activities 
of Koreans in Japan, from the political in- 
volvements of transient students, national- 
ists, and Communists in prewar agitations 
for independence to postwar developments 
of the minority. 

Though Mitchell skillfully elucidates 
many facets of these activities in the light 
of their broader historical context, and 
hence attempts to reveal in the accumula- 
tive effects of changing circumstances the 
gradual fermentation of ethnic prejudice, 
the work nonetheless suffers from a scope 
too ambitiously set for a volume of this 
size. The result is the inclusion of su- 
perfluous events without a disciplined, dis- 
criminating assessment of their pertinence, 
thus leaving the volume in need of a more 
sharply focused in-depth analysis of care- 
fully thought-out issues. As it stands, the 
book gives only a perfunctory coverage of 
many events with a frequent oversimplifi- 
cation of the issues involved One can 
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readily contrast, for example, the cursori- 
ness of the treatment with the judicious 
appraisal found in the Wagner volume 
within the latter’s more limited scope and 
coverage. Mitchell’s tendency to siphon 
factual information, along with his often 
conservative exploitation of the interpreta- 
tive and analytical potential of the fairly 
wide variety of sources used, are unfortu- 
nately where the meaningful contribution 
of the work takes its toll. 

Yet within the limitations set by him- 
self, the author deftly handles his subject, 
a highly complex and problematical topic, 
with understanding and sympathy while 
sacrificing but little objectivity. Though 
he offers no concrete suggestions toward 
the mitigation of the problem, he finds, on 
the one hand, little prospect for the solu- 
tion in the assimilation policy or in the 
repatriation to North Korea, two major 
efforts to which Japanese policy has been 
directed in the past. On the other hand, he 
projects a dim ray of hope in the subtle but 
salutary transformation within an accelerat- 
ing Japanization of Koreans in Japan 
through intermarriage and naturally inte- 
grated public schools. As a brief volume, 
lucidly written if highly condensed in 
factual narrative, this work is a modest but 
keenly perceptive historical survey of Ja- 
pan’s Korean minority problem. 

H. W. KANG 

Assistant Professor of History 

University of Hawaii 


James R. Townsenn. Political Participa- 
tion in Communist China. Pp. viii, 233. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1967. $5.50. 


This book provides one of the most lucid 
accounts available of the relationship be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled in Commu- 
nist China. Through the concept of po- 
litical participation—defined as including 
“all those activities through which the indi- 
vidual consciously becomes involved in at- 
tempts to give a particular direction to the 
conduct of public affairs, excluding activi- 
ties of an occupational or compulsory na- 
ture’”’-—-Professor Townsend probes the way 
in which the mass politicization of life on 
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the Mainland differs in nature, scale, and 
purpose from political activity in a demo- 
cratic society. An introductory chapter 
carefully fits this subject into the larger 
perspective of nation-building. Here the 
author notes the “multiple functions” of 
the Chinese Communist political style: 
not only does it serve the manifest function 
of insuring popular execution of Party 
policies, but perhaps more importantly, has 
rapidly promoted the construction of a 
national political community where only a 
cultural entity existed before. 

Background discussion of people-to-gov- 
ernment relationships in traditional China, 
in the transitional period of the early 
twentieth century, and under the Kuomin- 
tang is followed by a chapter on the devel- 
opment of Chinese Communist doctrine on 
the role of the people. This stresses the 
importance of the Yenan period in molding 
the principles and practices that have con- 
tinued to guide the Party: a mystical reli- 
ance on the masses, mobilization of the 
people primarily through the technique of 
small group contact, and deliberate, seem- 
ing dilution of the Party’s overwhelmingly 
dominant position through coalition govern- 
ment and united front tactics. Subsequent 
chapters detail the workings of the present 
system. The operational meanings of such 
abstractions as the mass line and democratic 
centralism are beautifully elucidated. In- 
stitutional features, such as local people’s 
congresses, elections, mass movements, the 
“democratic parties,” and other important 
“non-governmental” organizations, are care- 
fully described. Little of this material is 
new, but Professor Townsend’s synthesis is 
exceptionally clear and well-organized. A 
chapter on political life in Communist 
China rounds out the treatment by suggest- 
ing some of the practical and psychological 
problems that continue to undermine the 
Chinese Communist goal of a totally mo- 
bilized population rendering enthusiastic 
support to all Party policies. 

A specialist might maintain reservations 
about particulars—for example, the relative 
slighting of the Kiangsi Soviet period. In 
general, however, this is an unusually valu- 
able study. It presents a wealth of infor- 
mation on how the Chinese Communist 
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System works, while contributing to the 
theoretical perspectives of comparative 
politics, 
James L. NICHOLS 
Assistant Professor of Political 


Science 
California State College 
Hayward 
Gay D. Ness. Bureaucracy and Rural 


Development in Malaysia: A Study of 
Complex Organizations in Stimulating 
Economic Development in New States. 
Pp. xvi, 257. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1967. 
$6.50, 


By virtue of the atmosphere of military 
efficiency and discipline that have come to 
surround it as much as by virtue of its real 
achievements, Malaysia’s rural develop- 
ment program has by now acquired the en- 
viable and—in Southeast Asia at least— 
rare status of a “successful” development 
scheme. Amidst the steady inundation of 
studies analyzing the sorry fate of similar 
programs elsewhere in the new states, it is 
with a special sense of relief that one an- 
ticipates a story with a happy ending. 

For an analysis which combines a firm 
grasp of the theory of organizations with a 
thorough attention to the social and po- 
litical setting of development policies in a 
new nation, this study would be hard to 
match. Malaysia’s Ministry of Rural De- 
velopment, Ness explains, owes much of 
its success to the very ethnic pluralism that 
threatens the stability of the nation as a 
whole. That is, the delicate, anxious bal- 
ance between Malays and Chinese made 
some rural development goals—for example, 
eliminating Chinese middlemen in Malay 
areas—all but impossible, while the real 
probability that Malay peasants might de- 
sert the Alliance-sponsored ethnic coalition 
and join the more communalist-minded 
Pan-Malayan Islamic party made a con- 
crete expression of government concern for 
rural Malays imperative. In this context 
what Ness calls output goals took prece- 
dence over cultural goals, and program 
evaluation centered on how many new 
buildings had been constructed, how much 
land cleared, how many people resettled, 
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how many new schools established, and so 
forth. Judged by these sharply limited but 
unambiguous quantitative goals, public in- 
vestment in rural areas has been a striking 
success—both politically and administra- 
tively. 

Ness convincingly demonstrates, on the 
one hand, that the politicization of admin- 
istration can, in such circumstances, con- 
tribute greatly to the effective implemen- 
tation of development plans. ‘The auton- 
omy of a development agency, on the 
other hand, can as often be an indication 
that political leaders feel no stake in its 
success as an indication that it enjoys the 
confidence of the political elite. In Ma- 
laysia 1t was only when rural development 
became of great political interest, when its 
success had electoral significance, that the 
necessary power and resources were de- 
voted to the effort and that a system of 
rewards and penalties were enforced to 
secure a high level of performance. These 
changes in goals, structure, and control of 
the various rural development agencies are 
all woven cogently into the imaginative and 
detailed contextual analysis offered here 

Despite the rich praise this volume so 
clearly merits, two central problems are 
never quite resolved First, in precisely 
what sense can the various rural develop- 
ment programs be declared a success? For 
all the new social overhead capital now in 
place, no appreciable change in over-all 
rural productivity has resulted, let alone 
any improvement in per capita real income 
for the nation asa whole It is very doubt- 
ful, in -act, that the extensive investment 
in rural infrastructure would have been 
called for at all if economic growth rates 
were the central concern. The “success” is 
thus political and administrative rather than 
economic. What economic success Ma- 
laysia has actually achieved has been largely 
attributable to the private sector, not to 
the subsidiary governmental organizations 
which constitute the focus of Ness’ analy- 
sis. And at the macrolevel the economic 
effects of the rural development program 
have thus far been negligible. 

The political character of the success of 
Malaysia’s rural development schemes raises 
a second question. Is the program pattern 
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Ness describes more a product of the ethnic 
balance or of electoral competition per se? 
If the Ministry of Rural Development is 
seen as the efficient administrator of “pork 
barrel” funds that are designed to main- 
tain the Alliance government’s electoral 
majority, then the reluctance to challenge 
directly traditionalist leaders who are loyal 
to the government and the emphasis on 
rewards and punishments keyed to vote 
totals each make eminent good sense 
Philippino pork-barrel legislation fits this 
same pattern and, if anything, is somewhat 
more hectic owing to the expectation of 
shorter tenure in office. Those Southeast 
Asian nations which do not have competi- 
tive electoral systems can more easily af- 
ford to concentrate on symbolic projects 
that appeal to an undifferentiated public at 
the expense of satisfying quite so many 
particularistic desires; their leaders are also 
more likely to seek-—-even if they often 
fail—fundamental structural change in 
rural areas. The central role of electoral 
competition in producing a rather specific 
distributive efficiency lurks here and there 
in the author’s analysis, but on this and 
other occasions he does not take advantage 
of the unique leverage his rich data have 
given him. 
James C. SCOTT 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 


MerLroro E. Semo. Burmese Supernatu- 
ralism: A Study in the Explanation and 
Reduction of Suffering. Pp. x, 300 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J: Prentice-Hall, 
1967. $7.95. 


In Burmese Supernaturalism, the author 
describes lucidly and trenchantly the non- 
Buddhists religious beliefs and practices in 
Burma with particular emphasis on Nat 
worship, illness and supernaturalism, and 
supernatural practitioners, Dr. Spiro’s data 
rest primarily on approximately a year of 
field work in 1961-1962 in the Mandalay 
area. His effort to explain the co-existence 
of animistic and Buddhistic systems of 
belief and practice in terms of causal, func- 
tional, and configurational approaches and, 
in turn also, of perceptual, motivational, 
and cognitive “levels” seems to me some- 
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what less successful than his descriptions. 
I found little in all this that would either 
astonish or convince a theoritician, and 
also relatively little that would be new to 
a specialist on Burmese religious practices. 
Possibly the freshest descriptive data—at 
least to this reviewer—was the ethno- 
graphic detail on illness, exorcists, and 
shamans in chapters 4 and 5. 

No Western scholar dealing with re- 
ligion in the Theravada Buddhist countries 
of Southeast Asia can avoid the problem of 
the relationship between canonical, ethical, 
other-worldly Buddhism and emotional, in- 
strumental, and this-worldly animism. The 
debate is an old one that has regained sali- 
ence in the last decade. Dr. Spiro takes 
the position that religion in Burma is not 
syncretic, that the two world views exist 
side by side, but that primacy must be 
given to Buddhism. He argues from ex- 
cellent data and reasoning rooted in 
Freudian theory that “just as the public 
Nat worship may serve to protect the in- 
tegrity of Buddhist worship from the in- 
cursions of Tantric elements, so exorcists 
may serve to protect the integrity of the 
Buddhist monk from the incursions of 
shamanistic practices” (p. 245). 

Were this elaboration of an established 
argument all that Dr. Spiro had to say, the 
book would not warrant the enthusiasm 
with which I recommend it to those who 
may be teaching courses on comparative 
religion, primitive religion, or Southeast 
Asia. Throughout his clear and well- 
written text, Dr. Spiro raises question after 
question of theoretic interest. Dr. Spiro 
has had wider ethnographic experience than 
many of his contemporaries. Rarely has 
he failed in his publications to provide care- 
fully observed data and provocative, middle- 
level, formulations. In generai, he might 
be designated as a scholar informed in psy- 
chological anthropology, but at no time has 
he been a narrow advocate of special 
pleading His statement of problem (pp. 
2-8) is a measure of his intellectual 
breadth and poise. Unfortunately, his at- 
tempt to cope with “explanation,” on which 
the theoretic emphasis of this book rests, 
falls somewhat short of what I, for one, 
have always anticipated from this scholar. 
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A four hundred word book note is no 
place to argue these matters. Nevertheless, 
this is a fine book in most respects and a 
volume that promises well for the Prentice- 
Hall College Anthropology Series being 
edited by Professor David M. Schneider of 
Chicago University. 
Cora Du Bois 
Zemurray Professor of Anthropology 
Harvard University 


Gustav F. PAPANEK. Pakistan's Develop- 
ment: Social Goals and Private Incen- 
tives. Pp. xxii, 354. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1967. $8.95. 


By 1964, Pakistan had achieved a rate 
of economic growth that was clearly sig- 
nificant, after dismal periods of relative 
stagnation, uncertainty, and even decay. 
There were mary factors and relationships 
involved, probably unique to Pakistan. Yet 
there were also general forces and policies 
that permit useful if not literal compari- 
sons with other countries. 

Dr. Papanek is in a peculiarly advan- 
tageous position to observe Pakistan’s de- 
velopments. For several years, he worked 
in Pakistan as part of a team of economists 
helping the planning process. Beyond that, 
he has been a principal “backstopper” of 
this team for several years, with access to 
working papers and notes and with numer- 
ous field visits to Pakistan. Thus he has 
been able to summarize Pakistan’s develop- 
ment from an insider’s viewpoint, or at 
least from the position of an economist 
who has access to internal policy papers 
not usually made available to American 
scholars. 

In addition to the usual national ac- 
counts analysis, Dr. Papanek had available 
the results of a survey of Pakistan manu- 
facturing enterprises that provide interest- 
ing, if doubtful, data on investments, 
profits, prices, costs, and characteristics of 
entrepreneurs. ‘These enabled him to con- 
front problems of development that are not 
often examined, such as (a) the inequality 
of income distribution and the effect on 
development, (b) the source of the greatly 
expanded entrepreneural capacity in indus- 
try, (c) economic rationality in a sub- 
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sistence economy, (d) concentration of 
ownership of manufacturing industries, (e) 
forces that helped overcome traditional 
patterns of production in agriculture; and 
(f) the mix of private and public enter- 
prise. Emphasis on two or three major 
areas of discussion make this book dif- 
ferent. 

First, there is a stress on the determina- 
tion of the government to maximize the 
use of market forces and to minimize the 
role of direct government administration in 
economic matters. Government orders were 
modified and canceled, controls disestab- 
lished, competition at least partially initi- 
ated or reinstated, and markets strength- 
ened. A discussion of the government’s 
efforts to “free” production from direct 
control is a distinct contribution to the 
literature on development. It may be un- 
fortunate that the author is not more 
systematic in his documentation of this 
process. 

Second, the author examines the play of 
economic forces that finally resulted in a 
massive increase in agricultural production 
Pakistan is divided into two dissimilar 
“wings,” and both have reported significant 
increases in agricultural production, based 
on quite different circumstances. Changes 
in availability and costs of inputs, their 
relationship to prices and to government 
administration, form a network that clearly 
demonstrates the “systems” aspect of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Finally, there is a seminal discussion of 
the problems of efficiency, competition, and 
high costs of production. In Pakistan, as 
in many other developing countries, the 
newly established and highly protected 
industries are being exposed to the competi- 
tion of world markets, and the results are 
both painful and revealing. 

It would not be difficult to point out 
many economic sectors that Dr. Papanek 
has either omitted or inadequately dis- 
cussed. For example, foreign aid, trans- 
portation, and financial services, among 
others, receive somewhat scant analysis. 
There are other instances of selection and 
emphasis that show the pragmatic, oper- 
ating bias of the author, a bias generally 
shared by this reviewer. Clearly, however, 
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the book is a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of the development process. 
IRVING SWERDLOW 
Professor of Economics 
Associate Dean for Operations 
and Research 
Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs 
Syracuse University 


Maunc Hrn Aunac. A History of Burma. 
Pp. x, 363, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $12.00. 


Traditionally, the Buddhist cultural 
tradition was contemptuous of “idle talk” 
about historical happenings, except as it 
might illustrate the basic principle of im- 
permanence or derive moral guidance for 
the art of government. Court-sponsored 
Burmese chronicles undertook to enhance 
dynastic prestige and ethnic pride, with 
little concern for factual accuracy per se 
The well-known Hmannan (Glass Palace) 
Chronicle, from which much of U Htin 
Aung’s account is drawn, was prepared 
between 1829 and 1832, based on the then 
century-old U Kala Chronicle of 1721 and 
continuing the story down to 1819. Two 
supplements eventually carried the chron- 
icles down to 1869 and 1885. The govern- 
ment of the Union of Burma, in the 1950’s, 
appointed its own Historical Commission, 
of which Rector U Htin Aung, a folklore 
specialist, became the second head A 
division apparently developed within the 
commission personnel between the tradi- 
tionalists, including Htin Aung, and the 
revisionist-historian followers of Professor 
Gordon Luce of Rangoon University, the 
authority on the Pagan period of Burma’s 
history. The book under review, together 
with other recent and prospective publica- 
tions of the author, rejects the meticulous 
scholarship of Luce along with other re- 
search studies dealing with modern times 
and attempts to bring the traditionalist 
story down to date. The author makes no 
attempt to appraise older Burmese ac- 
counts, repeats a mass of sterile minutia 
found in the chronicles, and completely 
ignores European sources available since 
the eighteenth century. A footnote refer- 
ence (pp. 346-347) reports with obvious 
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satisfaction that a rival historian, U Than 
Tun, publicly recanted his earlier accept- 
ance of Luce’s views on the Pagan period 
in a February, 1965, issue of Rangoon’s 
Working Peoples Daily. 

Space precludes any detailed criticism 
of the narrative, but a few points can be 
noted. The author blames the fall of King 
Theebaw in 1885 on the alleged machina- 
tions of a reputable court advisor, the 
Kinwun Mingyi and some villain named 
Chevalier Adreino, all without supporting 
documentation. Were newsreel pictures of 
the Boer War (1899-1902) and the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-1905) really available 
to Burmese movie-goers at the time (p. 
277)? Numerous factual inaccuracies mar 
the apparently memory-based account of 
the interwar period, and the discussion of 
the postindependence era is presented only 
as a dialogue between editor and author 
General Ne Win, who took over power 
from the wearied Premier Nu in 1962, is 
pictured as currently attempting to return 
to Burma’s own traditions in all aspects 
of life. The General abandoned his erst- 
while world ways and “became an austere 
recluse, whose only form of recreation was 
to play a round of golf by himself on a 
lonely course” With the aid of the 
Columbia University Press, the spirit of 
the Burmese Chronicles thus carries on, 
except that the golf course has replaced 
the traditional bow tree. 

Jonn F, Capy 

Thammasat University 

Bangkok 


Rosert N. KEARNEY. Communalism and 
Language in the Politics of Ceylon. Pp. 
vi, 165. Durham, N C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. $6.50. 


Problems of communal and linguistic 
identity bedevil the political process in a 
great majority of the states which have 
achieved political independence since 1945. 
Thus the appearance of a scholarly book 
on that subject elicits a very positive re- 
sponse. Professor Kearney’s work is easy 
to read and, on the whole, is a welcome 
addition to the scholarly literature on 
Ceylonese politics 

Having said that, however, there is some 
question as to how much of an addition 
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the book really is. Although containing a 
considerable amount of narrative descrip- 
tion of the role language has played in the 
Ceylonese political process, the book suf- 
fers considerably from the lack of a con- 
ceptual framework of analysis. Thus, 
while Professor Kearney recognizes that 
Sinhalese nationalism was the major force 
in Ceylonese politics between 1956 and 
1965, in his attempt to factor out and 
report only on the language issue, he has 
neglected to put into perspective the rela- 
tionship of linguistic identification to 
ethnic, religious, and/or national identifica- 
tion. Indeed, he makes little effort to help 
us understand the underlying motivations 
which converted the rather widespread— 
though mild—sentiment in favor of “Swa- 
basha” languages—Sinhalese and Tamil— 
prior to 1965 into the intense demand for 
“Sinhala Only” which nearly split the island 
in two after that date. We know that it 
did happen, and Professor Kearney de- 
scribes some of the major events during 
that period—but why it happened the way 
it did is hardly considered at all. Nor is 
there any answer to be found to such 
important questions as: What is the rela- 
tionship of any language to any nationalist 
movement—and specifically of the Sinha- 
lese language to Sinhalese nationalism? 
Were the riots of 1956 and 1958 caused 
by the language question or was the lan- 
guage question merely symbolic of a deeper 
conflict of two nations living in real or 
imagined fear of each other within one 
state? What is involved in the process of 
nation-building that was lacking in Ceylon? 
How has it been possible for Dudley 
Senanayake’s United National party (UNP) 
and Philip Gunawardena’s Mahajana 
Eksath Peramuma (MEP) both to coexist 
politically in the same government with 
representatives of the (Tamil) Federal 
party since 1965, when prior to that time 
it was they who were among the most 
critical of Mrs. Bandaranake’s “laxity” in 
enforcing the 1956 “Sinhala Only” Act? 
Some may argue that it is unfair to take 
a book to task for what it does not do 
Rather, it should be praised for what it 
does. But is it unfair to ask of a book 
written in 1967 that it add either some 
further insight or some further information 
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to a book written in 1960 by Howard’ 


Wriggins (Ceylon: Dilemmas of a New 
Nation)? As far as this reviewer can de- 
termine, it adds none of the former and 
surprisingly little of the latter. 
MARSHALL R. SINGER 
Associate Professor of 
Public and International Affairs 
University of Pittsburgh 


S. D. Gorrerin. A Mediterranean Society: 
The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of 
the Cairo Geniza, Vol. I: Economic 
Foundations. Pp. xxvi, 550. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1967. $12.95. 

The “Mediterranean Society” of this 
substantial volume, the first of more to 
follow, was one composed of merchants, 
shopkeepers, artisans, servants, welfare re- 
cipients, farmers, and the members of their 
households, living in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries in Egypt, Tunisia, 
and many other regions of Islam, with 
ramifications all over the world. This 
society had as its distinguishing mark its 
Jewish faith. It was a low- and middle- 
class society, usually far removed from the 
seats of power both political and military. 


The knowledge of it in all its routine 


aspects, its occasional small triumphs and 
defeats, comes to us through letters and 
documents from the miraculously preserved 
repository of discarded written materials, 
the so-called Cairo Geniza. 

The minority group characteristics of 
this society, as far as they concern the 
material aspects of daily life, are insignifi- 
cant; even if more of them are worked 
out in the future, little differences between 
these Jews and comparable Muslim groups 


—of which, it is true, we know much - 


less—can be expected to appear. The in- 
sight we gain here into the life and cus- 
toms of the masses is unique for its time 
and place, and generally illuminating not 
only for the situation in Islam but also 
for the situation in contemporary Europe. 
The concrete evidence of original’ docu- 
ments, as against the generalities or obscu- 
rities of “literature,” has heretofore not 
been available to any such extent, if at all, 
for the Muslim world. 
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- Jt can be confidently asserted that every 


reader of this regrettably perfunctory 
notice will find something of interest—and 
new—to him in Goitein’s great work. We 
hear about travel by sea and by land, the 


. indispensable mail service, business arrange- 
- ments of all sorts, the very specialized 


types of businesses, prices for a great vari- 
ety of commodities, the kinds of coinage, 
and many other monetary matters. We 
hear about raw materials, finished goods, 
and the technology involved in producing 


. and marketing them. We hear about do- 


mestic and societal organization, marriage, 
marital problems, slavery, the stratification 
of society, and the concern for the poor 
and unfortunate. There is much more, and 
all of it with an incidental wealth of de- 
tails which make this particular moment 


.in history come alive in a way we would 


not have thought possible before. 

Greek papyrology changed the study of 
classical antiquity but did not diminish the 
primary importance of Graeco-Roman liter- 
ature, philosophy, and science. Similarly, 
the treasures of the Geniza made ready by 
Goitein for the use of historians will 
change medieval Islam studies, without 
making superfluous attempts to understand 
the intellectual and spiritual achievements 
of the age. When we get down to the 
fundamentals of human existence, the lines 
that separate civilizations, or subdivisions 
within them,’ from each other, become less 
and less distinct. In the Western and 
Islamic worlds at least, the interesting dis- 
tinguishing features have to be sought 
elsewhere, away from the data of daily life. 
However, now that we have access to such 
data, Islam studies will never be entirely 
the same again. 

FRANZ ROSENTHAL 

Sterling Professor of 

Near Eastern Studies 

Yale University 


P. J. Vatios. Polttics and the Military 
in Jordan: A Study of the Arab Legion, 
1921-1957. Pp. xvi, 169. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. $7.50. 

This little book is a useful addition to 
the growing body of literature dealing with 
the role of the military and military-civilian 
relationships in Latin America and the new 
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states of Asia and Africa. Professor 
Vatikiotis made an earlier contribution to 
this literature with his The Egyptian 
Army in Politics (Indiana University Press, 
1961) 

Of the two, the earlier book seems to 
me a more polished and impressive piece 
of work, but his latest offering should cer- 
tainly be of interest to anyone concerned 
with Jordan’s history and government and 
to students of Middle Eastern politics in 
general. 

The book is essentially factual and 
historical in its approach However, 
Vatikiotis does present in his introductory 
chapter “some general preliminary formula- 
tions” of a theoretical tone, explicitly re- 
lating them in some instances to approaches 
to comparative analysis suggested by 
Morris Janowitz in The Military in the 
Political Development of New Nations 
(University of Chicago Press, 1964). He 
also provides in this chapter some back- 
ground data on the geography, sociology, 
and economy of Jordan and some com- 
ments on his sources and methodology 

To furnish additional foundation for his 
analysis of the Arab Legion’s evolution and 
morphology and its role in Jordan’s political 
history and development, in chapters 2 and 
3 he deals briefly with the “Historical 
Background of the First Administration 
in Transjordan: The Emirate, 1923-1928,” 
and “The Present Political System ” These 
constitute “Part I” of the book. 

In Part II (chapters 4 and 5) the author 
treats factually, and in considerable tech- 
nical detail in the case of chapter 5, “The 
Beginnings and Evolution of the Legion, 
1921-1928,” and “The Rapid Expansion 
of the Legion, 1948-1956.” Part III con- 
sists of chapter 6 (“Politics and the 
Legion, 1948-1957”), a “Conclusion,” and 
an “Epilogue.” This is the longest single 
section in the book, extending from page 
97 through page 166. 

The form of organization Professor 
Vatikiotis chose to develop for the book 
results in considerably more overlap and 
duplication in the various parts and chap- 
ters than would be ideal, despite the 
volume’s over-all brevity. By far the 
book’s greatest deficiency, however, is its 
failure to reflect adequately what has hap- 
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pened to and in Jordan since 1957. For 
this reason, its worth must be considered 
largely historical. First the author felt it 
necessary to add a six-page epilogue con- 
cerning the implications for Jordan and the 
Legion of the Israeli raid on the Jordanian 
village of Samu in November, 1966. Then, 
before the book was off the press, occurred 
the portentous events of early June, 1967. 
In response to these, Vatikiotis added a 
four-page “trailer” to his epilogue. But 
obviously these were “lame” and altogether 
inadequate devices for dealing with devel- 
opments of such enormous import for 
Jordan. Rarely have the hazards of at- 
tempting to write about the contemporary 
Middle East been more glaringly illustrated. 
PAUL L. BECKETT 
Professor of Political Science 
Washington State University 


Joran H. Srewarp (Ed.). Contemporary 
Change in Traditional Societies, Vol. I. 
Introduction to African Tribes; Vol. IT: 
Asian Rural Societies; Vol. III: Mexican 


and Peruvian Communities. Pp. xxvi, 
1,171. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1967. $29.95. 


The three volumes edited and introduced 
by Julian Steward are a long-awaited 
publication resulting from a comparative 
study of change initiated in 1956. An 
earlier study on Puerto Rico and Steward’s 
interest in evolutionary theory whetted the 
readers’ appetite. Contrary to many col- 
laborative works, which only tack on a 
theoretical framework after the material 
has been collected, preparations for the 
project appear to have been detailed and 
thoughtful. Under the rubric of the 
Center for Cultural Regularities, the ap- 
proach, concepts, and ethnographic areas 
were discussed and evaluated. The plan 
involved a number of anthropologists in a 
single unified project which compared 
processes transforming traditional societies. 
All ten members of the project had pre- 
vious exposure to Steward’s approach either 
as students at Columbia University, the 
University of Illinois, or as members of an 
earlier project. 

A fifty-page introduction spells out some 
of the problems and aims of the project. 
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The major thrust is modernization, or con- 
temporary change. The reoccurring ques- 
tion is to isolate and evaluate the factors 
and processes that are distinctive of the 
contemporary industrial world. Factors in- 
clude: industrialization, wide-spread trans- 
portation systems, specialized government 
agencies, compulsory education, extensive 
political controls, and the like In the 
Introduction the theoretical differences be- 
tween the studies of modernization and the 
traditional anthropological approaches are 
stressed. Short shrift is given to accultu- 
ration, borrowing, or the importance of the 
traditional elements which impede change. 
The impression is conveyed of a theoreti- 
cal break between “traditional studies of 
change, and newer approaches of moderni- 
zation.” Unfortunately, in the field studies, 
the great bulk of the writers employ ac- 
culturation as a concept in explaining 
change. The Introduction has a shrill de- 
fensive tone; five or six years ago, perhaps 
it was necessary to vigorously defend com- 
parative studies of modernization and to 
break away from petty narrow studies of 
acculturation, but today this approach is 
accepted and a few social scientists would 
deny the validity or urgency of contempo- 
rary change. At times, a lack of clarity 
or bland evasion of critical problems mars 
the Introduction. There is no ordering of 
the importance of the factors leading to 
modernization. Is education as important 
as new crops? Does sociocultural integra- 
tion have multiple categories? Are the 
evolutionary patterns so broad that one 
has difficulty in classifying them? 

The Introduction in many ways is un- 
fortunate. Evolutionary research has re- 
covered from the reaction during the 1920's 
and 1930’s and now is ideologically and 
intellectually a critical problem area, The 
author does nothing beyond asserting and 
suggesting, an action any scientist or for 
that matter a layman can do, without 
clearly documenting or evaluating pre- 
vious studies. Scanty reference is made to 
other studies. 

The body of the three volumes consists 
of uniformly excellent chapters. By and 
large, regional specialists will find these 
detailed studies useful in teaching and 
stimulating for comparative studies. Vol- 
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ume one is devoted to societies in Africa’ 
Winter and Beidelman write on the Kaguru 
of Tansania; Manners discusses the Kip- 
sigis; and Diamond treats the Anaguta of 
northern Nigeria. All three discuss the 
effects of national and international policies 
upon smaller tribal units. The Kaguru is 
the longest chapter, but unfortunately in 
the article there is a too long and super- 
ficial history of the area mechanically 
listing mission history, transportation, and 
schools. When the author analyzes selec- 
tive facets, important generalizations about 
subsistence economy emerge. ‘The super- 
imposition of a market economy on a sub- 
sistence economy affects the land tenure 
patterns—an important factor in intro- 
ducing more important changes. Manners’ 
material on the Kipsigis is excellent, marred 
perhaps by his insistence that societies 
have no structural features which make 
them conservative The Kipsigis rush 
toward change, and only barriers imposed 
by Europeans slow down the process The 
major impetus are the activities oriented 
toward an export economy. Diamond 
documents a radically different reaction to 
an impinging capitalist penetration. The 
Anaguta, he states, are culturally and 
physically disappearing. ‘This tribe ironi- 
cally was able to marshall its resources to 
defeat the Fulani, but not the tin-mining 
companies. However, the analysis of their 
rapid collapse is not fully documented. 

In the second volume devoted to rural 
societies in Asia, Lehman’s article on the 
Kayah of Burma is a superb blend of 
ethnographic description, theoretical analy- 
sis of society, and modernization. The 
Kayah have taken advantage of their po- 
sition as a marginal, and marginal should 
be best defined as ignored, society that 
has resisted change. Lehman introduces 
the concept of a subnuclear system, a soci- 
ety that belongs to a civilization, which 
enables them to utilize features introduced 
to strengthen the traditional system. Down 
worked in a Kelantanese village in north- 
ern Malaya, His material, while skimpy, 
raised the theoretical question of why, after 
long contact and governmental interference, 
this society is described as being on the 
threshold of modernization Yoneyama has 
a two-fold comparison of two villages in 
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Japan. Both are excellent studies, further 
documenting the ability of Japanese society 
to assimilate drastic change. The central 
unit, acting as the social mechanism of 
change and stability, is the buraku, an 
economic and territorial unit. 

Volume three contains three Mexican 
and Peruvian community studies. Erasmus 
treats economic changes in northwest 
Mexico primarily through the introduction 
of the ejido—land held and exploited on 
a group basis. He demonstrates that the 
impact of change has been minimized by 
the banks and funding agencies policies 
Erasmus deviates from the theoretical 
framework by introducing a psychological 
dimension. Miller studied the hacienda 
system in northern Peru and pinpoints the 
social changes arising from international 
manipulation of the resources. The ma- 
terial and hypothesis are rich and varied 
and beg for further comparative studies. 
Faron’s article is essentially a selective 
historical study emphasizing major events 
which have led to new organizational types. 

The total cost of the three volumes is 
$29.95, a price which puts it out of the 
range of many faculty members and cer- 
tainly graduate students, A reviewer 
cannot satisfy the regional specialist or 
scholar interested in social change. Some- 
thing must emerge or research strategies 
will basically change. It used to be pos- 
sible to purchase more books for one’s 
private library and incidentally reduce the 
stress on university libraries—now both 
methods appear difficult. I suspect that 
only because of the difficulty in obtaining 
the volumes, the books will not receive the 
wide and critical appraisal they deserve 

ARTHUR TUDEN 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 

University of Pittsburgh 


LEONARD Protrnicov. Strangers to the 
City: Urban Man in Jos, Nigeria. Pp 
xiii, 320. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1967. $2.95. 


Frequently in social science research 
there is an assumption that an increase 
in knowledge resulting from the investiga- 
tion may help improve the situation of the 
group investigated. In this case, the like- 
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lihood of any application of the results 
of this study to benefit the group has been 
shattered by subsequent events. Since this 
study of southern Nigerians in a northern 
Nigerian town, there has been a mass 
exodus of southerners from the North plus 
a not inconsiderazle amount of slaughter, 
and one wonders where today are the sub- 
jects of this study or, indeed, how many 
have survived. Perhaps they have fared 
better than some others since Jos is in the 
“Middle Belt.” 

In considerably less than a hundred 
pages, the author accomplishes his general 
description of the town, giving its ecologi- 
cal, economic, historical, demographic, and 
other statistical characteristics. He then 
devotes about twice that space to a rather 
intensive assessment of individual town 
dwellers and their lives and adjustments 
in the town. Four of these have a chapter 
each and four others share a somewhat 
longer chapter. They were representative 
of the diverse ethnic composition of the 
town. 

This approach to “urban man” in an 
African town is certainly innovative as 
compared with other urban studies on that 
continent. The focus on the individual, 
which has recently become noteworthy, as 
in Theodora Kroeber’s story of Ishi and 
In the Company of Man, edited by J 
Casagrande, has not previously been em- 
ployed in an urban study. If American 
anthropologists—as, for example, P. Radin’s 
Crashing Thunder—have been concerned 
with the individual earlier, the sociologists 
—whose influence quite naturally is strong 
in urban studies—tend rather strongly 
toward the statistical statement, the gen- 
eralizing, and the abstracting of their data 
This, of course, has its uses, but the social 
psychologists and the anthropologists often 
know how much fascinating human docu- 
mentation is suppressed in such presenta- 
tions. While this approach has its prob- 
lems in that the report must maintain 
accuracy yet protect the informants by 
obscuring their actual identity, this reviewer 
would like to see more of this kind of 


reporting. 
DANIEL F. McCarry 
Professor of Anthropology 
Boston University 
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Jacos OsEr. Promoting Economic De- 
velopment: With INustrations from 
Kenya. Pp. ix, 242. Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1967. $7.50. 


If the recent United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development showed one 
thing very clearly, it was that 132 nations 
find it easier to agree on the need for more 
trade and development than they do on 
the means for promoting it. If it showed 
another, it was that the need for both 
trade and development is more pressing 
now than it was even four years ago when 
the last conference was held, since the 
income gap between the economically de- 
veloped and underdeveloped nations con- 
tinues to grow sharply. Jacob Oser’s book 
has, therefore, a special timeliness which 
should increase its impact on “promoters” 
here and abroad. 

The nub of the author’s argument is 
that economic development is most likely 
to come about by industrialization, indus- 
trialization by government intervention, and 
the best kind of intervention is that which 
puts the interests of the poor above those 
of the rich. He is too wise a man to 
suppose that any of this comes about 
easily; and he is courageous enough to 
admit that the country chosen for his case 
study has still a long way to go before 
its industry is known for its productivity 
and its government intervention is known 
either for its efficiency or its interest in 
the poor. Notwithstanding, Mr. Oser is 
confident that Kenya can, with time, be- 
come a reasonably prosperous industrial 
nation. And he may well be right, for 
Kenya has several good things going for it. 
It has an economy that is already broadly 
based by “poor nation” standards. It has 
an educated elite that is yearly growing 
more sophisticated in the handling of men 
and money, and more pragmatic in its in- 
terpretation of cherished economic and 
political theories. Not least, it is gener- 
ously endowed with hospitable climates 
and soils, and plant, animal, and mineral 
resources. 

But when Mr. Oser starts extrapolating 
his confidence in Kenya all over the poor 
world we find ourselves wondering whether 
his argument is equal to the strain put 
upon it. Without so much as hinting at 
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the possibility that all of the other eighty- 
odd poor nations might not be as well en- 
dowed as Kenya, he declares that there 
are no insuperable difficulties ahead for 
these nations that, given “a reasonable 
amount of stubborn determination... a 
moderate degree of wisdom in planning 
goals and executing policies, and... an 
abundance of hard work,” they can all 
achieve economic development and a rising 
standard of living. The truth may prove 
to be much harsher. While some of the 
poor nations undoubtedly have the men and 
materials to become achievers, many of 
them lack either one or the other—or both 
—to do so. What the author appears to 
forget is that poverty is often quite as 
much a matter of underendowment as it is 
of underdevelopment, of physical and hu- 
man inadequacies, inherited or acquired—of 
geography no less than of economics. 
Nowhere does Mr. Oser put the poverty 
of the poor in a geographical context. 
Consequently, nowhere does he recognize 
the inequality of opportunity with which 
the poor nations must recokon in planning 
their goals and policies. Because of this 
I would be rather reluctant to put his 
book in the hands of students from coun- 
tries like Chad, Somalia, Jordan, and 
Mauritius where the chances of promoting 
economic development on the Kenya scale 
seem to be just about as small as they are 
in Kenya of promoting it on the Common 
Market scale. 
GEORGE H. T. KIMBLE 
Corsica 
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RoBERT M. FOGELSON. 
Metropolis: Los Angeles, 1850-1930. 
Pp. xv, 362. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1967. $11.95. 
Just as the egalitarian society of nine- 

teenth-century America exterted a morbid 

fascination for junketeering upper-class 

Europeans as a foretaste of a too demo- 

cratic future, so does Los Angeles today 

attract the worried attention of world 

urbanists. Is our “horrid” future to be a 

faceless parking lot dotted with buildings 


The Fragmented 
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similar to multilopolis Los Angeles with no 
defined center, no transport except the 
“ultimate spaghetti” of the super highway 
all surrounded by endless suburbia. Here 
we have an industrial urban historian who 
has burrowed through mountains of mis- 
cellaneous paper to give us further under- 
standing of what caused this coarse-grained 
manheap sprawling over the dusty hills and 
coastline of southern California. The 
popular image of metropolitan Los Angeles 
is “‘slurb,” marked by industrial pox both 
tied together and segregated by super higk- 
ways and bathed in banality. How did it 
get that way? 

Fogelson has brilliantly capsulized the 
basic reason in pointing out that this was 
never a large-scale receiving ground fer 
poor, newly arrived European immigrants, 
who banded together in ethnic conclaves, 
but it was the happy home hunting ground 
of relatively affluent middle-class Amer- 
icans who were at their very freest here 
to express in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries the apogee of the con- 
sumer’s suburban dream and the entrepre- 
neur’s subdivision bonanza aided and abet- 
ted by the ubiquitous automobile. There 
was relatively speaking no Los Angeles 
before this flood. It is fitting that the 
dream factory Hollywood abetted and 
underlined this phenomenon—now, cf 
course, practically smothered by smog. 

Despite the emergence—-at least in dis- 
cussion—of city and regional planning in 
1900, along with sporadic attempts at 
municipal socialism—the metropolis slopped 
over the surrounding countryside without 
a plan other than a repetition of the single 
family free-standing dwelling and the fast 
buck. Belatedly, we now are witnessing a 
burst of metropolitan zeal, as the civic 
center is bolstered by a cultural center and 
tall plans for mass transit are manufactured 
in an attempt to focus this fragmented, 
semiurban place. Perhaps it can be done, 
but Los Angeles remains basically a sad 
exhibit—to quote Fogelson—‘‘that this wes 
not the way to resolve satisfactorily the 
problems of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century American metropolis.” 
In any case, it will soon merely be an 
interim blob on Megalopolis Sansan—-San 
Diego—its old rival—to San Francisco as 
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fragrant acres of citrus groves disappear 
forever. 
H. WENTWORTH ELDREDGE 
Department of Sociology 
Dartmouth College 


James W. TRENT and JENNETTE Gors. 
Catholics in College: Religious Commit- 
ment and the Intellectual Life. Pp. 
xiv, 366. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1967. $9.00. 

This study is an effort “to account for 
the underlying personality dynamics of in- 
tellectuality, based upon the consistency of 
numerous responses to functional scales” 
(p. 37). Two types of scales were used, 
the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI), 
an attitudinal inventory with scales that 
measure intellectual, emotional, and dis- 
positional personality, and the College and 
University Environmental Scales developed 
by C. R. Pace which can briefly be de- 
scribed as what students think about schol- 
arship, awareness—that is, concern for the 
meanings of matters personal, poetic, and 
political, practicality, and community in 
their institutions. 

The two major samples include a west 
coast sample of 4,000 freshmen and seniors 
at five Catholic colleges, San Francisco 
State College, and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. The other consisted of 
nearly 10,000 high school students from 
their freshman year until five years later. 
These were supplemented by data from 
900 students, winners or runners-up in the 
National Merit Scholarship competition of 
1956, conducted by Fred T. Tyler and a 
study of selected institutions by T. R 
McConnell, Paul Heist, and associates. 

The basic theme of the conclusions is 
that Catholic college students whether in 
Catholic or secular colleges are more anti- 
intellectual and more authoritarian than 
non-Catholic students. Catholics in Cath- 
olic colleges rate highest in these factors; 
those Catholics in secular colleges are 
somewhat less so, but more so than non- 
Catholics. 

If one accepts the validity of the scales 
employed, the authors make a strong case 
for their conclusions. If the samples are 
adequate, the same is true. However, in 
one sample obtained at the University of 
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Notre Dame by Robert Hassenger, the au- 
thors maintain that Hassenger considered 
the sample representative. In a private 
conversation in this review, Professor Has- 
senger stated that it was not representative. 
It consisted of freshmen in his sociology 
class. 

Catholic girls’ colleges tend to be less 
authoritarian and anti-intellectual than 
large Catholic universities; Jesuit schools, 
as a group, more so. Among factors held 
responsible are the dogmatism of the 
Romen Catholic church, the history of the 
Catholic laity, priests, and especially the 
hierarchy, as well as Catholic elementary 
and high schools. 

This study refutes the claim of Andrew 
Greeley that Catholics attend college in 
proportionate numbers. There is much 
undeniably true in this work, but the 
picture, to this observer, seems to be 
changing. It is impossible to cover in a 
review many other aspects of this book 
whick go far beyond the major theme. It 
is provocative and merits careful reading 
and evaluation. 

JOHN J. KANE 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Notre Dame 


Harry KALVEN, JR., and HANS ZEISEL, 
in collaboration with Tmomas CALLAHAN 
and Pumar Ennis. The American Jury. 
Pp. x, 599 Boston: Little, Brown, 1966. 
$15 GO. 


This book is one of the most impressive 
contributions to criminal jurisprudence to 
be published in our generation. It would 
be impossible to describe adequately either 
its scope and content, the diversified data 
on which its conclusions are based, the 
methocs used in gathering the materials 
used, or the conclusions at which the au- 
thors arrive within the space assigned to 
this review. It is pre-eminently the type 
of book which must be read rather than 
judged on the basis of a brief review, but 
it can be clearly indicated in a review the 
purposes that the authors had in mind and 
the significant generalizations that they 
have drawn from their labors; in other 
words, why it will repay a careful perusal 

The aim of the book is to discover and 
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describe the manner in which the jury 
operates in criminal cases, in so far as this 
is revealed by the data available for study. 
Contrary to assertions in many journalistic 
reviews, the authors do not pretend to 
demonstrate that the jury is the best pos- 
sible instrument for deciding the question 
of guilt or innocence. They only seek to 
indicate how it works, even if in the end 
they do appear to be convinced by the 
evidence they assemble and interpret that 
it works very well; perhaps, actually, better 
than any other device that could be oper- 
ated within a democratic society. 

The data which is used for description, 
analysis, and subsequent conclusions are far 
more comprehensive and precise than the 
samplings used in most comparable trea- 
tises. Out of some 60,000 criminal cases 
settled by jury trials in any year in the 
United States, the authors considered at 
the outset the cases handled by some 2,660 
judges fairly well distributed throughout 
the country. Out of these, some 555 
judges agreed to co-operate with the au- 
thors. Their comments on the 3,576 jury 
trials over which they presided constitute 
most of the data which the authors ex- 
amine, on which they devote their analysis 
of jury trials, and from which they draw 
their conclusions. In addition to this, one 
member of the staff of experts who aided 
the authors spent about a year in the court 
of a federal judge who handled jury trials, 
consulted with him, and interviewed many 
jurors. Others on the staff talked with 
jurors in state courts and investigated the 
possible effects of jurors’ backgrounds in 
relation to their votes in the jury room, 
how cases were decided by jurors, the 
attitudes and techniques of lawyers in the 
selection of jurors in the voir dire process, 
explanations by judges relative to their 
conduct of criminal cases, and the reactions 
of jurors. 

The book bases its analysis of the oper- 
ations in a jury trial chiefly on the in- 
stances in which the judges and juries 
disagree in regard to the verdicts and the 
reasons the judges gave for this disagree- 
ment, along with other relevant facts 
about the some 3,576 cases reported by 
the co-operating judges, especially those 
that might affect the sentiments or emo- 
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tions of the jurors. There was complete 
agreement between the judges and the 
juries in some 66.2 per cent of the cases. 
Of the 33.8 per cent on which there was 
disagreement, some 19.1 per cent, or more 
than one half of the total, was on the 
question of guilt. As to the nature of 
the disagreemeni, some 34 per cent was 
over the facts in the case; 45 per cent over 
a combination of facts and values, and 
21 per cent over values alone. By values 
are meant such items as public opinion on 
the case, the nature of the defendants and 
the crimes committed, and general humane 
and sentimental considerations. On the 
whole, the juries revealed greater concern 
than the judges with humanitarian aspects 
of the cases. Juries tended to be more 
lenient than judges: in some 28.3 per cent 
of the cases, as against 5.5 per cent for 
the judges. Perhaps the most significant 
and revealing fact was the agreement of 
judges and juries in two-thirds of the 
cases as to guilt, the judicial charge, and 
the penalty prescribed. The authors pro- 
ceed to summarize the main reasons for 
disagreement between judges and juries. 
These are listed as-sentiments on the law, 
29 per cent; sentiments on the accused, 11 
per cent; issues of evidence, 54’per cent; 
facts that only the judge knew, 2 per cent; 
and disparity of ability on the part of the 
defense counsel, 4 per cent. 

The most crucial chapter in the book 
(chapter 11) is the one devoted to demon- 
strating that juries are able to follow the 
evidence in the case, do so, and base their 
verdicts on their mastery of this evidence 
All this raises questions which are more 
than semantic. Even if one grants that 
juries do follow the evidence and render 
their verdicts on the basis of this informa- 
tion, to follow evidence is quite a different 
matter from understanding the nature and 
validity of the evidence. Experts in crimi- 
nal science and criminalistics have main- 
tained and profusely argued that neither 
judges nor juries can adequately under- 
stand evidence except in the most simple 
cases, many of which could properly be 
tried before a magistrate’s court. It is one 
thing to listen attentively to evidence but 
quite another to be able accurately to esti- 
mate its credibility. ‘There is still another 
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problem in being able to discern vital types 
of evidence that are often neglected in 
jury trials. Not even the carefully trained 
scientists devoted to providing and evalu- 
ating evidence are as yet fully informed 
or in total agreement as to all that is 
required in this crucial matter of ascer- 
taining guilt. Both judges and juries are 
further remote from possessing this knowl- 
edge and technical capacity. This vital 
consideration has been set forth many 
times and is most recently presented and 
analyzed by Jürgen Thorwald in his Crime 
and Science: The New Frontier in Crimi- 
nology. The authors are fair and honest 
enough to cite the dissent of the late 
Judge Jerome Frank as to the capacity of 
juries to arrive at a valid determination of 
guilt and innocence, and they list others 
like Dean E. N. Griswold of the Harvard 
Law School who share this view, but they 
appear to be little affected by the opinions 
of the dissenters. 

Far the longest section of the book, some 
325 pages, is given over to a detailed 
description and analysis of the operations 
of juries in criminal cases. Notably pro- 
vocative of discussion is the contention 
that the usual jury of average and un- 
informed members, through merely being 
sworn in, immediately becomes galvanized 
into a group of earnest, persistent, undevi- 
ating, and meticulous students of the evi- 
dence produced in the trial. Especially 
significant is the assertion that jury ver- 
dicts are not arrived at as the result of 
protracted discussion, argument, and analy- 
sis in the jury room, but rather by “the 
posture of the vote at the beginning of the 
deliberation process.” Deliberation by 
juries is not the method by which verdicts 
are reached. It is only “the route by 
which small group pressures produce con- 
sensus out of the initial majority.” This 
would appear to the reviewer to qualify 
notably the assurance that jury verdicts 
are based on a careful following and analy- 
sis of the evidence produced in the trial. 

Another generalization that is surprising, 
even if true, is that the disparity in ability 
of the defense counsel does not produce 
more than a one per cent difference in the 
outcome of verdicts, even allowing for the 
presence of great defense lawyers like 
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Erskine, Choate, Rogers, Darrow, Leibo- 
witz, and their more recent successors. 

This would appear to conflict with the 
recent boasts of the more sensational crimi- 
nal lawyers that they have handled hun- 
dreds of cases, mostly murder cases, and 
never lost a case or, at the worst, a mere 
handful. It may also be assumed that 
most of those defended were guilty since 
it is well-known that the abler and more 
alert lawyers usually demand a trial before 
a judge if they feel that their client is 
innocent. It may well be that most of 
those tried before a jury do not have 
lawyers of any special ability to defend 
them. There seemed to be no marked 
difference, however, in the ability of the 
lawyers for the defense and for the prose- 
cution. In 11 per cent of the cases, the 
defense counsel was superior; in 13 per 
cent, the prosecution lawyers were superior, 
and in 76 per cent of the cases they were 
of about equal ability. 

There is no space here to present the 
case for the contention of most scientific 
students of criminology that only a paid 
and permanent body of experts, with spe- 
cialized technical training to produce, ex- 
amine, and analyze evidence can compe- 
tently ascertain the guilt or innocence of 
those accused of crime. There is still much 
that remains to be done in perfecting the 
equipment and technique of such experts, 
and much of what they do know and use 
is not available to judges or juries. In 
such a scientific system of handling evi- 
dence, most lawyers would disappear from 
the courtroom and the judge would have 
no other function than what he enjoys 
today in handling commitments to mental 
hospitals, namely, to protect civil rights 
and prevent the “railroading” of patients. 

To close on a practical note, it can be 
freely conceded that, whatever the merits 
or defects of the jury system, it will be 
with us for generations, despite the fact 
that it is steadily falling into disuse through 
reason of expediencey and the growth of 
administrative justice. Hence, it is of far 
greater importance for the majority of 
literate citizens to learn how the jury 
operates than it is to ponder over more 
rational and effective substitutes that are 
now becoming apparent and will presum- 
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ably supplant the jury system at some 
future date. It is for this reason that a 
wide reading of this optimistic but honest 
and remarkable book can be highly recom- 
mended to both professional students of 
criminal jurisprudence and criminology and 
to the general public. It is highly gratify- 
ing to learn that Professors Kalven and 
Zeisel are at work on another formidable 
project which will study the operation of 
the jury system in civil cases. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
Malibu 
California 


KENNETH T. Jackson. The Ku Kiux Klan 
in the City, 1915-1930. Pp. xv, 326. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1967. $7.50. 


In the accepted stereotype, the Ku Klux 
Klan (KKK) has been considered to be 
mainly southern and rural. This study, a 
part of an “Urban Life in America Series,” 
reveals that picture is just not so True, 
the Klan did have a southern and rural 
segment in its “invisible empire,” but there 
were vigorous chapters in such urban 
centers as Denver and Chicago, Detroit 
and Portland (Oregon and Maine)—among 
other cities, southern, northern, and west- 
ern. The nativistic movement of intoler- 
ance cannot be lightly shrugged off as an 
episode in history confined to one geo- 
graphical locality. An analogous theme 
may be seen in the recent report of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Disorders 
—a neat euphemism for riots—which indi- 
cates that America is a racist society. 

These are not pleasant truths. But 
truths they appear to be. Mr. Jackson’s 
carefully documented, historical study of 
the KKK provides a backdrop for viewing 
the bitter relevations of the President’s 
Commission. Prejudice is the norm. The 
American dream has been shattered, the 
liberal dream smashed. What Jackson re- 
counts in the period of 1915-1930 has 
become, by the late 1960’s, open and 
avowed apartheid with respect to the Ne- 
gro, growing intolerence—evidenced by the 
President of the United States increasingly 
identifying dissent from his views on for- 
eign military policy with a lack of patriot- 
ism in the dissenters—a hardening of 
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attitudes within the nation, and a polariza- 
tion of thought and action. As Jackson 
says, the Klan may no longer be an ef- 
fective and vital force in American life, 
but “the Klan mentality remains.” 

The consequences for American constitu- 
tionalism cannot be minimized. It is as- 
sumed in the American system that ulti- 
mate values are accepted, either tacitly or 
outwardly, and that disagreements can be 
settled under our Constitution through the 
use of “due process”’—through, that is, 
argument over the details, not the goal 
values, of the nation. But that is precisely 
what is lacking when such movements as 
the Klan flourish and when racism becomes 
overt. The argument is over the ends or 
goals, not the details. The United States 
today is teetering on the edge of the most 
vicious type of racism, ugly and menacing; 
it may already be here; it may already be 
too late to do anything substantial about 
the sharp and deep cleavages in American 
life. Despite the mythology to the con- 
trary, Americans have never suffered non- 
conformists gladly. Jackson documents 
some of the reaction to what was con- 
sidered nonconformity—Catholicaism, Juda- 
ism, internationalism, and the like. The 
rise in recent years of other forms of in- 
tolerant groups, such as the John Birch 
Society, indicates that Klanism is merely 
taking other forms and is directed at times 
toward other ends. 

America is a racist society, and it may 
well be on the verge of becoming a repres- 
sive, right-wing society. Should the Viet- 
nam “war” drag on much longer, should 
more riots erupt in the cities, and should 
the disadvantaged in the nation become 
increasingly disaffected and activist, then 
we could see savage repression become the 
norm. That this can take place within the 
framework of a Constitution that seeks to 
create an entirely different type of society 
is one of the anomalies of the present age. 
And that the Supreme Court of the United 
States will not protect the American people 
from their own follies is a resounding tru- 
ism. Let no one be optimistic that we 
will be saved. 

Mr. Jackson’s book not only tells us a 
lot about American urban life; it also tells 
us much about the American mind. And 
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neither picture is pretty. But they should 
be understood, and this book helps one 
to attain that end. 
ARTHUR SELWYN MILLER 
Professor of Law 
George Washington University 


Travis Hirscot and Hanan C. SELVIN. 
Delinquency Research: An Appraisal of 
Analytic Methods. Pp. xiv, 280. New 
York: Free Press, 1967. $7.95. 


This book deals with the methodology of 
delinquency research. In the Preface the 
authors state that it is a textbook, albeit 
an unusual one, on methods of analysis. 
It is unusual: Jess boring and more stimu- 
lating and provocative than most textbooks 
on criminological methods. It is difficult 
to summarize this work. One can only 
hope to stimulate the appetite of the 
reader. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
(I) “The Nature of Methodological Criti- 
cism,” (II) “Causal Analysis,” (III) Mul- 
tivariate Analysis,” and (IV) Conceptu- 
alization and Inference.’ The authors 
concentrate on the analysis of quantitative 
data and illustrate their views by analyzing 
tables from major American studies of 
delinquency from the 1950's. 

In spite of an inevitable critical atti- 
tude, the authors are more positive in 
their appraisal of delinquency research than 
most of its critics, They consider conclu- 
sions about how bad delinquency research 
has been less important than recommenda- 
tions for improvements. In chapter 8 on 
“False Criteria of Causality,” the authors 
give ample evidence that “many assertions 
of noncausality in the delinquency litera- 
ture turn out to be valid.” 

Causal analysis—they claim-—is the main 
purpose of delinquency research. Non- 
causal analysis—description and prediction 
—play a minor role. The difference is not 
determined by the nature of the variables; 
a table may have both dependent and in- 
dependent variables and still serve a de- 
scriptive function; it is a question of how 
the data are used. However, even in de- 
scriptive accounts the idea of causal analy- 
sis is implicit in the analyst’s mind “for 
what, after all, is the purpose of a descrip- 
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tion that does not lead to greater under- 
standing of causal relation?” 

This reviewer does not feel convinced 
that explanations must necessarily be in 
terms of causality. The authors declare 
rightly that it is not necessary that the 
association between cause and effect be 
perfect—-single causation; the less-than- 
perfect association—which implies multiple 
causation—is also significant. If this is so, 
these relationships might equally well be 
described in statistical terms within the 
framework of a stochastic model—inciden- 
tally, the concept of a model plays no role 
in this work 

In Part IV the authors draw attention 
to the gap between delinquency theory and 
empirical research. It is not only a conse- 
quence of the inconsistency and inconclu- 
siveness of research findings, it is also a 
consequence of the gap between theory 
and research, theory being relatively un- 
affected by the results of research The 
remecy is not to construct less abstract 
theories. Researchers must become “more 
aggressive in spelling out the implica- 
tions of their findings for current theories.” 
To a European criminologist this seems 
to be a just descnption of the major part 
of both Continental and British criminol- 
ogy Perhaps some colleagues ın the 
United States will feel more inclined to 
disagree. Be that as it may, the reviewer 
is convinced that most criminologists will 
profit greatly from reading Hirschi and 
Selvin’s book. 

KARL O CHRISTIANSEN 

Professor of Criminology 

University of Copenhagen 


DanieL M. Fox The Discovery of 
Abundance: Symon N. Patten and the 
Transformation of Social Theory. Pp. 
xiii, 259. Ithaca, N Y ~- Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, for the American Historical 
Association, 1967. $900 


This eminently readable book won the 
1965 Eeveridge Award of the American 
Historical Association It is a carefully 
documented account of the development of 
“a new concept or frame of reference for 
perceiving the social and economic activi- 
ties of Western man: there is, or soon will 
be, encugh material wealth to provide 
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every individual with the requisites for 
survival.” An economy of scarcity can 
become one of abundance. 

Daniel Fox, a historian, assumes that 
“the history of social change is the story 
of the processes by which the modified 
frame of reference of a minority became 
the viewpoint of a majority.” Some men 
become uncomfortable with the inherited 
frame of reference because they see para- 
doxes and exceptions in it. Simon Nelson 
Patten was one such man. He was the 
first professional economist to spend his 
life trying to modify the current assump- 
tions about the permanence of scarcity and 
suggesting social reforms necessary to 
achieve real improvements in the standard 
of living. 

Simon N. Patten (1852-1922) was a 
pioneer American economist, dominant 
figure in the graduate education of econo- 
mists at the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from 1888 to 1917, 
a founder of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation and the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and THE 
ANNALS He was one of the most widely 
read and least understood economists of 
his time. Fox discusses the reasons for 
this, and this book proceeds to remedy 
one of them. This was that Patten’s cen- 
tral idea—-the possibility and problems of 
the transition from an economy of scarcity 
to one of abundance—was never worked 
out in any one of his publications in a 
comprehensive statement. Various facets 
of the idea appeared in twenty-two books 
and one hundred and fifty articles between 
1885 and 1922. Daniel Fox painstakingly 
delineates each new facet of this central 
idea as it appears in this voluminous litera- 
ture and related publications. 

The bulk of this book is a lucid exposi- 
tion of the torturous path which Patten’s 
mind took as he explored first one implica- 
tion and then another of the transition to 
abundance His fellow economists were 
still preoccupied with scarcity They did 
not hear him. Fox tells of the students 
who did: Edward Devine, one of the 
founders of modern social work and social 
work education; Frances Perkins and Rex- 
ford G Tugwell, social reformers and New 
Dealers; and Walter E. Weyl, founding 
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editor of The New Republic, who sought 
to popularize Patten’s ideas. Economists 
John R. Commons and John A. Hobson 
took his views seriously in their agreements 
and differences with him. Even though 
John Maynard Keynes may never have 
read Patten, he was influenced by Com- 
mons. Sociologists Lester F. Ward and 
Edward A. Ross welcomed the concept of 
a transition to abundance and used it in 
their works. 

Patten recognized that an economy based 
on abundance would require new social, 
aesthetic, moral, and religious values and 
control of destructive desires. Fox traces 
the changes in his thinking in each of these 
areas. Patten envisaged a “new basis for 
civilization” arising from efficiency in not 
only production, but in distribution as well; 
government action in wages, hours, social 
insurance, equal pay for men and women, 
worker control of labor unions, and a 
comprehensive educational system. The 
short statement of Patten’s appeal for state 
intervention represents his thinking after 
World War I but understates his concern 
for liberal, individual, and personal self- 
discipline. He remained a Republican. He 
called for changes in voluntary civic action 
and family life. Fox indicates how Pat- 
ten’s theories were influenced by his boy- 
hood on a flourishing pioneer farm close to 
Chicago, his German economic training, his 
strict Protestant family, and his interest in 
pragmatism and hedonism; his role as one 
of the founders of professional economics 
in the United States; and his late and 
ambivalent interest in scientific materialism 
and psychoanalysis. 


A final chapter touches on the work of. 


many thinkers who, since Patten and often 
without his influence, have discovered the 
paradox of continuing want in an era of 
potential abundance. These include 
Keynes, D. H. Macgregor, J. K. Galbraith, 
Walt W. Rostow, David Riesman, and 
Herbert Marcuse. Fox holds that these 
men are insulated from each other’s think- 
ing and that, therefore, they miss some of 
the implications of abundance. To Fox 
this suggests that the present boundaries 
separating the various social and behavioral 
sciences may be inappropriate. One of the 
reasons why Patten could see the implica- 
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tions of a new era of abundance was that 
he attempted to explore not only the eco- 
nomic, but the psychological, biological, 
sociological, and moral problems as well. 
Fox examines each of these areas of Pat- 
ten’s thought. 

This is an important contribution to the 
history of social thought. Others have de- 
voted chapters to this aspect of Patten’s 
thought, but Fox has teased out the threads 
and woven them together in a fabric that 
will wear well. 

KENNETH E BURNHAM 

Department of Sociology 

Temple University 


Jack D. Dovuctas. The Social Meanings 
of Suicide. Pp. xiv, 398. Princeton, 
N J.: Princeton University Press, 1967. 
$8.50. 

The intent of this book is neither to offer 
a theory nor necessarily even to discuss 
suicide. Its thesis is methodological: inso- 
far as sociology studies the social act, it 
should begin with the analysis of social 
meanings experienced by the individual 
actor. A re-evaluation of the extant lit- 
erature on suicide provides an opportunity 
to demonstrate this position. Douglas al- 
lots equal space to Durkheim, post-Durk- 
heimian theories, and official statistics, 
concluding with a longer section on the 
role of meanings in suicide acts. Notwith- 
standing the critiques of Durkheim’s Sui- 
cide by Selvin, Dohrenwend, and Alpert, 
this latest undertaking adds significantly to 
the discussion by presenting the classic 
study in the perspectives of social milieu, 
philosophy of science, and its theoretical 
antecedents. 

The critique of Durkheim pervades the 
volume; the tightly reasoned exposition 
must be read to appreciate the depth of 
the treatment. We can agree that Durk- 
heim was unclear in his conceptualization of 
social integration, the types of suicide, and 
the nature of psychological and social 
causes. He was prone to use argumenta- 
tion for hard facts; and perhaps too easily 
he accepted supporting data for, and dis- 
missed exceptions to, his theory. Also, 
Durkheim committed the “ecological fal- 
lacy,” ignored differences in the definition 
of suicide, and neglected the function of 
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intervening variables. His greatest meth- 
odological vulnerability, but a point that is 
all but lost in the detailed treatment by 
this author, is simply that Durkheim never 
obtained a direct measure of his postulated 
causes of suicide. (For example, knowing 
that Protestants have high rates of suicide, 
Durkheim assumed they possess “‘egoism.”) 
Except for minor variations, the author 
believes that the subsequent sociological 
works on suicide repeat the weaknesses in 
Durkheim’s logic. 

Douglas amasses a number of reasons 
why suicide rates are unreliable This 
reviewer is not convinced, however, that all 
official rates are as unreliable as to be of 
no value to scientific analysis. The rate 
differentials, however, are better thought of 
as facts to be explained than as evidence 
for theories. 

The positive contribution of the book 
lies in the discussion of the situational or 
social meanings of suicide acts—intentions, 
such as revenge, atonement; the concep- 
tion of death itself; and the significance of 
common sense definitions of suicide. Thus, 
the suicide incident must be grounded in 
the primary language of “the presentation 
of self.” Although this position is insight- 
fully portrayed, it is not presented as an 
alternative to other approaches. At times 
the treatment borders on the polemic. The 
methodology of preference depends on the 
questions that are posed. It is possible 
that the situational meanings in suicides are 
rationalizations; and that excessive rates 
are reactions to “social disintegration.” 
The taoughtful analysis in this volume, 
however, should bring suicide research 
closer to the empirical data and their ex- 
planation. 
ArTHUR LEwIs Woop 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Connecticut 


PAUL SAVEY-CASARD. La Peme de Mort. 
Pp. xi, 179. Geneva: Libr. Droz, 1968. 
No price. 

In this book, the author, who teaches 
criminal law at the Catholic University of 
Lyon, examines the history and the phi- 
losophy of capital punishment from ancient 
days to the present. Based on a rich bib- 
liography, he presents the development of 
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the arguments for and against the death 
penalty and shows how they have per- 
sisted, relatively unchanged, during his- 
toric times. From the seventeenth cen- 
tury on, the most extensive discussion re- 
fers to the history of the penalty in France, 
even though developments elsewhere are 
noted, in England and in the totalitarian 
countries of Europe, especially Hitler’s 
Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union. A 
more elaborate treatment of the use of 
capital punishment after the last war in 
the liberated countries of Europe would 
have been instructive, but all in all this is 
an excellent brief historical survey. We 
can forgive the author for reiterating the 
now disproved myth of the enormous num- 
ber of capital sentences imposed by the 
great jurist Carpzow in the seventeenth 
century. Such myths retain, somehow, an 
extraordinary vitality. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 

Emeritus Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 

Editor 
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Z. A. JorDAN. The Evolution of Dsalectt- 
cal Materialism: A Phtlosophical and 
Soctological Analysis. Pp. xvi, 490. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1967. No 
price. 

“Marxism” and “dialectical materialism” 
are terms so vague in connotation and so 
important in denotation that even the at- 
tempt at an analysis of their meaning and 
origin should earn applause and gratitude. 
Professor Jordan’s new book is much more 
than a mere attempt at tracing the history 
of dialectical materialism: it is an interest- 
ing and in some respects original study, 
written by an accomplished and impres- 
sively well-read scholar. The fact that the 
book is in places uneven and that as a 
whole it falls short of being authoritative 
detracts neither from its usefulness and 
importance nor from the genuine contribu- 
tions it makes to clear thinking in its field 

Jordan detects two main lines of evolu- 
tion, not always carefully distinguished 
even by himself, in the history of dialecti- 
cal materialism. The first is a develop- 
ment of philosophical theories, the second 
a gradual change of personal attitudes. On 
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the one hand, a sensitive reading of the 
texts enables him to uncover a series of 
subtle but important modifications in the 
philosophical ideas of the major exponents 
of Marxism. He begins by resuscitating 
the view, obvious to any unbiased reader 
of their work, that Marx’s philosophical 
interests and attitudes differed from those 
of Engels, and that they held diverse, if 
not incompatible, theories on a variety of 
subjects. In‘arguing that Marx was not a 
dialectical materialist but a naturalist, Jor- 
dan is much more successful in establish- 
ing the negative thesis than the positive 
one: the application of the label “natural- 
ist” to Marx seems neither appropriate nor 
particularly enlightening. 

The book’s main thesis about the history 
of ideas is that dialectical materialism as a 
theory of the nature of reality orginated in 
the writings of Engels and subsequently 
underwent a sequence of “revisions” at 
the hands of Plekhanov, Lenin, and Stalin. 
Jordan does outstanding work in substanti- 
ating this hypothesis. He presents a care- 
ful and convincing analysis of changes in 
the dialectical laws from Engels to Stalin. 
He is remarkably successful in detecting 
shifts in the meaning Marxists attach to the 
crucial term “materialism.” He expertly 
traces the development of the view-—which 
he thinks disastrous—that dialectical ma- 
terialism is the ground or philosophical 
foundation of the Marxist “science of soci- 
ety.” 

As to attitudes, on the other hand, Jor- 
dan notes that the philosophical revisions 
of Marxism were accompanied, and possi- 
bly caused, by changes in the interests of 
Marxists and in their disposition toward 
the role of theories. Lenin and especially 
Stalin, he argues, concentrated their atten- 
tion on the social or manipulative useful- 
ness of the Marxist conceptual framework, 
and showed little or no concern for its 
truth or cognitive value. Jordan does not 
inquire whether such insistence on the 
primacy of the pragmatic value of theories 
may not in fact have its legitimate source 
in Marx And surely, it would be more 
correct to say that Stalin was not in- 
terested in debating the truth of Marxism 
than that he was not interested in its truth. 
He was, no doubt, centrally concerned with 
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that, though not as an end in itself, but 
for the guidance it would provide for ac- 
tion. 

A theory is “socio-cosmic,” Jordan states, 
“if its acceptance is justified on the grounds 
that its consequences are favourable to the 
realization of some definite social and po- 
litical system” (p. 204). This makes his 
claim that for Stalin dialectical material- 
ism was such a sociocosmic theory, ac- 
cepted for its practical consequences, a 
psychological hypothesis about the dead 
dictator’s beliefs. Apparently unaware of 
this, Jordan offers no biographical informa- 
tion to confirm the hypothesis Instead, 
he seeks to substantiate it by inferences 
from Stalin’s published work—a perfectly 
hopeless procedure, since in the case of a 
politician and propagandist such an ap- 
proach cannot differentiate the regulative 
principles used to govern his conduct and 
to inspire his followers from the principles 
he thinks are genuinely constitutive of the 
world. 

Jordan is least original and probably 
most disappointing to those who would like 
to see a thoughtful assessment of the 
strengths and weaknesses of Marxism when 
he draws arbitrary distinctions between 
“scientific” and “metaphysical” statements 
and uncritically repeats the fashionable, 
though dubious, dogmas of current phi- 
losophies of science. No one who can take 
Hegel seriously—as Jordan frequently ad- 
mits he cannot—or read Marx with sympa- 
thy will be impressed by such contrived 
critiques. 

But a full-scale criticism of Marxist ideas 
is not one of the avowed aims of this vol- 
ume. The author’s purpose is to trace the 
development of dialectical materialism, and 
this he does admirably. Professor Jordan 
wants to expose the misconception that 
dialectical materialism is a “single, con- 
tinuous, and uniform doctrine” (p. ix). He 
has certainly convinced me that it is neither 
single nor uniform But the very success 
of his study of its “evolution” demon- 
strates that in several important senses of 
this term dialectical materialism is a con- 
tinuous doctrine. 

Jonn Lacus 

Professor of Philosophy 

Vanderbilt University 
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IrmA ADELMAN and CYNTHIA TAFT Morris 
Society, Politics, & Economic Develop- 
ment: A Quantitative Approach Pp ix, 
307. Baltimore’ Johns Hopkins Press, 
1967. $8.95. 


We have been deeply engaged, as a na- 
tion, in the business of aiding economic 
development elsewhere over the two post- 
war decades. One such program, the 
Marshall Plan for European recovery, has 
been universally acclaimed a success; more- 
over, a success accomplished during the 
four short years 1948-1952. The other 
major program, initiated as Point IV in 
1949, sought to aid economic development 
in the underdeveloped rest-of-the-world. 
This turned out to be a different task. Be- 
cause it provided few quick and conspicu- 
ous “successes,” this program has been 
continuously obliged to reconsider its bait, 
its catch, and its good eating 

This obligation led American scholars, 
over two decades, into studies of every 
part of the world with which the United 
States has had development-aid relations— 
and some with which it has not (why not?). 
These studies created a “development com- 
munity” in the American style, a com- 
munity in which money, knowledge, and 
power interact in pursuit of a worthy hu- 
man and social goal ‘These interactions 
have been confined to a few universities, a 
few industries, and a few government 
offices. 

Would that the stimulus to the growth of 
the American “development community” 
had been one-tenth as great as the stimu- 
lus to the “defense community”—which 
includes the separate and legitimate con- 
cerns of the “missile community,” the “in- 
telligence community,” the “manpower 
community,” and even the “seabed com- 
munity.” These communities have been 
stimulated, for example, by the United 
States government investments ranging 
from 50 to 80 billions of the national bud- 
get Development aid has decreased, 
meanwhile, from nearly 4 to just over 2 
billions Even acknowledging our national 
concern for military security, which I 
share, I do not think that our government 
—and this includes, for me, such respected 
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persons as Senators Morse and Fullbright— 
has placed its bets as well as it might have 
done. 

To put the matter briefly, I bebeve that 
if the United States government had spent 
on the “development community” one-tenth 
of what it has spent on the “defense com- 
munity,” we would be in a better world 
position than we are in today. The rea- 
sons are plain: Our relations with most of 
the world, including such key new nations 
as India, are based on economic develop- 
ment rather than on military security poll- 
cies and programs. Our knowledge of 
these new nations, and understanding of 
our mutual relations, has been improved 
most significantly, over the past two dec- 
ades, by the “development community.” 
Considering the relative meagerness of our 
actual outlays of money, improved knowl- 
edge and understanding have been our 
principal assets in dealing with the develop- 
ing most-of-the-world. 

By now our studies of development have 
passed from the heroic phase—formulation 
of concepts, articulation of theories, and 
elaboration of methods—into the workman- 
like phase of testing and documentation 
This book, by two seasoned scholars who 
happen to be women and economists, is an 
excellent case in point It was essential, at 
some point, that the welter of inadequately 
tested theories and concepts be subjected 
to a factor analysis ‘This is a data-based 
procedure that assigns relative weights to 
a variety of factors that are competing for 
the attention of analysts. In the hands of 
serious and seasoned scholars, the relative 
weights produced by factor analysis can be 
made the basis for assignment of policy 
priorities, 

This is what Professor Adelman and 
Morris have done. It is not necessary to 
accept their evidence entirely as given, nor 
a fortiori to share all the policy inferences 
derived from their evidence, in order to 
appreciate the value of what they have 
given us Among other things, they have 
broadened the usual factors stressed by 
economists—-which revolve around output 
and income per head-—to include the factors 
that preoccupy sociologists and political 
scientists, such as urbanization and popu- 
lation growth, communication and mass 
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media, mobility and social organization, and 
participation and political stability. They 
even include so complex a “factor” as “‘Out- 
look, degree of modernization of” (see en- 
try in Subject Index, p. 304). 

As a result, I believe that even that 
mythical creature “the informed general 
reader”—especially if his mother was not 
frightened by a statistic early in pregnancy 
—will gain something of value from this 
reasoned and seasoned ‘quantitative ap- 
proach” to Society, Politics, and Economic 
Development. For the “development com- 
munity” it is required reading. 

DANIEL LERNER 

Ford Professor of Sociology and 

International Communications 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Mwasa Bor. Aims and Methods of 
Soviet Planning. Pp 255 New York. 
International Publishers, 1967 $695 


“The text of this book was supplied to 
the publishers by the Novosti Press Agency, 
Moscow and London. While originally 
written in Russian, it is addressed to read- 
ers outside the Soviet Union” ‘The author 
is a Soviet economist and plan-making off- 
cial. Maurice Dobb of Cambridge Univer- 
sity supplies a Six-page introduction. As 
one would expect from author and title, the 
book presents an up-to-date account of 
Soviet planning procedures. 

While the presentation is obviously an 
inside account, it has the familiar elusive 
quality of much Soviet self-description. 
Planning purposes and procedures are de- 
scribed with a blandness that may well 
be entirely sincere, yet which nevertheless 
is frustrating for anyone seeking to under- 
stand the underlying reality. There are 
dozens of sentences like this (p. 212): “A 
systematic check of the progress of plans 
ensures the rhythmic operation of enter- 
prises.” Does this mean “is supposed to 
ensure,” or “actually does ensure,” smooth 
plant operation, or does it merely define 
“systematic check” as one which would en- 
sure smooth operation if it were successful? 
Thirty years of daily commentary in the 
Soviet industrial press suggests that the 
first or third interpretation is more likely 
than the second. 

In the six chapters of the book the 
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author describes the drafting of plans and 
their fulfillment. Post-Khrushchevian 
modifications through December, 1966 are 
expounded. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter compares West European pro- 
gramming with Soviet planning. Here the 
discussion is quite moderate in criticizing 
state capitalist efforts; the author seems 
genuinely concerned to find scientific com- 
mon ground. The Western reaction of 
this reviewer combines respect for the im- 
perfect Soviet record with affectionate im- 
patience for a more lucid and analytic 


‘account of Soviet planning in actual prac- 


tice. 
HOLLAND HUNTER 
Professor of Economics 
Haverford College 
Haverford 
Pennsylvania 


A J. Youncson. Overhead Capital: A 
Study 11 Development Economics. Pp. 
viii, 192. Chicago: Aldine, 1967. $675. 


The author makes the important point 
that our capital stock needs to be under- 
stood functionally as a system of co-operat- 
ing and hence complementary instruments 
of production which, moreover, are highly 
heterogeneous and relatively specific. Our 
interest in operational definitions has given 
rise to a tendency of overlooking certain 
institutional and intangible elements of 
capital. Hence, we tend to neglect the 
fact that all capital instruments are pro- 
ductive only in proportion to the relevant 
knowledge, skill, and capacities of the 
human factor. In other words, capital and 
capital formation have been defined more 
by convenience of statistical measurement 
than by economic logic. What List and 
Veblen, and for that matter many of the 
classicists, understood all along was lost 
and had to be rediscovered—the fact, 
namely, that “the major capital stock of an 
industrially advanced country is not its 
physical equipment; it is the body of 
knowledge from tested findings and the 
capacity and the training of the population 
to use this knowledge effectively” (Kuz- 
nets). 

Two elements are isolated by the author 
as characteristics of overhead capital: the 
phenomenon of external economies and the 
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fact that some investments must be pro- 
vided in large units, ahead of demand. He 
sees the “heart of matter” in the divergence 
between private and social returns. How- 
ever, the social benefits resulting from over- 
head capital are not the same as the ex- 
ternal economies of Marshall. Youngson 
sees the characteristics of overhead capital 
rather in its cost-reducing effects and 
hence in its investment facilitating conse- 
quences which promote innovation and thus 
development. In order to arrive at these 
conclusions he provides a lengthy analysis 
of the economies of scale and the optimiza- 
tion of investment decisions within the 
framework of partial and general equilib- 
rium analysis which in turn gives rise to 
a discussion of the planning of overhead 
investments He evidently considers this 
approach relevant even though his empirico- 
historical analysis of conditions in under- 
developed countries discloses how far re- 
moved these conditions are from the model. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that in the 
end the author stresses the limitations of 
cost-benefit calculations which derive their 
rationale from a partial equilibrium ap- 
proach. The author shows not only that 
various intangible benefits cannot be evalu- 
ated by reference to any existing market 
place, particularly in underdeveloped coun- 
tries where benefits are widely scattered in 
place and time, but also that the creation 
of overhead capital has the purpose and 
effect of altering the relative prices of in- 
put factors and final products all of which 
would seem to make nonsense out of cost- 
benefit calculations, based upon current 
input costs and output prices. 

In the end the author states that over- 
head capital is not to be understood as a 
set of things but as a set of properties. All 
kinds of capital instruments may possess 
these properties in varying degrees. More 
specifically, all capital investment expendi- 
tures involving “external economies” in the 
wider cost-reducing sense of the term, and/ 
or requiring expenditures in large units 
ahead of demand, must be regarded as 
expenditures in the creation of overhead 
capital facilitating investment and promot- 
ing innovation. 

The remaining chapters deal with the 
main categories of overhead capital—trans- 
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port, power and irrigation, education, and 
housing(!)—the peculiar overhead capital 
requirements of underdeveloped countries, 
and the impact of overhead capital. In a 
concluding chapter the author makes the 
important point that nearly all overhead 
investments but particularly those serving 
agriculture—for example, irrigation proj- 
ects—will regularly call for a host of com- 
plementary (follow-up) investments, in- 
cluding a policy of guidance, technical ad- 
vice, and education designed to make 
available the necessary supplementary capi- 
tal inputs, to adjust institutional behavior 
patterns and institutional arrangements 
without which there can be no prompt and 
efficient use of the newly created assets. 

The way in which the author combines 
his empirico-historical observations with 
equilibrium analysis is not always fully 
convincing at least not to this reviewer. 
However, the wealth of references to the 
experiences with overhead capital projects 
in various parts of the world gives the 
study an element of realism and relevance 
which is sometimes absent in other studies 
of this important topic. 

K. Wrtt1am Kapp 

Professor of Economics 

Universitat Basel 

Switzerland 


Irse Mintz. Cyclical Fluctuations in the 
Exports of the United States since 1879. 
Pp. xx, 332. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research (Distributed 
by Columbia University Press), 1967. 
$10.00. 


The Statistical Abstract of the United 
States has for many years carried time- 
series which show that commodity exports 
of the United States vary substantially 
through time. Not until the publication of 
Ilse Mintz’s book, however, has there been 
(1) a systematic measurement of cyclical 
fluctuations of these exports and (2) a 
thoroughgoing empirically based attempt to 
explain these fluctuations. 

As a publication of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, it is entirely ap- 
propriate that the method used to measure 
the fluctuations is that used generally by 
the National Bureau in its studies of cy- 
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cles. Quarterly figures are used and cor- 
rections are made for seasonal and trend 
influences, so that the fluctuations left for 
measurement and analysis are the cyclical- 
random ones from 1879 to 1961—except 
for the years of World War I, the depths of 
the Great Depression, and World War II, 
which presumably showed too much ran- 
domness to be considered representative. 

For the “normal” years since 1879, the 
value of total United States goods exports 
shows an average annual change—up and 
down the cycles—of 17.5 per cent for both 
the period 1880-1913 and the period 1921- 
1961 (p. 67). Because of the availability 
of Robert E Lipsey’s Price and Quantity 
Trends in the Foreign Trade of the United 
States (National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1963), Mrs. Mintz is able to pro- 
vide an answer to a question which has been 
the subject of much speculation and dog- 
matism: Do export value figures vary 
mainly because of variations in quantities 
or prices? For the pre-World War I pe- 
riod, export prices had an annual percent- 
age change of 8.2, while quantities had one 
of 14.1; for the later period, export prices 
had a rate of 49 and export quantities a 
rate of 16.1. Quantities are clearly much 
more important, although price fluctuations 
served to accentuate value fluctuations, as 
shown by the higher figure for value (17.5) 
than for quantity fluctuations. Results 
' differ for subgroups. 

There is no well-established theory of ex- 
port fluctuations, but there are two weak 
candidates. One. with a domestic crienta- 
tion, contends that exports move counter- 
cyclically with domestic business activity; 
the other, with a foreign orientation, ex- 
plains the swings in a country’s exports by 
changes in foreign demand. Mrs Mintz, in 
the course of her detailed analysis, finds 
some truth in both of these simple theories. 
She does not emerge from this meticulous, 
systematic, and impressive study with a 
new theory of export fluctuations, but she 
reveals very clearly the difficulties of 
formulating a simple theory Future 
single-country studies of export instability 
will have to take her work into account. 
She is well aware, of course, that there are 
other approaches to the problem, mainly 
through multicountry analyses, which might 
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yield a more general, but no doubt still a 
crude, theory. 

The book is very well written, but it has 
far too much technical detail in it for a 
general reader. Perhaps the author will 
find time to revise her 1961 pamphlet on 
“American Exports During Business Cy- 
cles, 1879-1958,” and set forth the essen- 
tials of the study in a fashion which is a 
compromise between the full text’ and the 
all-too-brief and almost nonstatistical Sum- 
mary (chapter 8). 

In view of the author’s saturation in this 
problem, it seems pertinent and timely to 
quote one of her few observations on pol- 
icy, namely, that “Repression of home de- 
mand ... would not, on the basis of his- 
torical experience, appear to be a promising 
route for achieving a rise in the total value 
of U. S. exports” (p. 279). Few of the 
financial pundits calling for a severe damp- 
ing down of the United States economy in 
order to deal with the current deficit in the 
United States balance of payments are 
likely, unfortunately, to acquaint them- 
selves with Mrs. Mintz’s research-based 
wisdom. 

Josera D Coppock 

Professor of Economics 

Pennsylvania State University 


WarLaceE F, Lovejoy and PAuL T. Homan. 
Economic Aspects of Oil Conservation 
Regulation. Pp. xiii, 295. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, for the Resources 
for the Future, 1967. $8.50. 


For many years discussions of national 
oil policies have been polarized On the 
one hand, the more vociferous “liberal” 
position, in the tradition of Ida Tarbell, 
has castigated the industry for despoiling 
our resources, spawning irresponsible mil- 
lionaires, and generally behaving contrary 
to the public interest. On the other hand, 
the more muted industry position has jus- 
tified and defended such measures as the 
oil depletion allowance, secured state juris- 
diction over tideland oil, and generally 
fiexed its muscles to further its interests. 
Amid the polemics, it has often been diff- 
cult to understand the issues, the alterna- 
tive policies, or the motives and motiva- 
tions of the participants in the political 
struggles. 
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This study by Lovejoy and Homan gives 
light instead of heat. It is one of the best 
books on resources policy this reviewer has 
read in a long time! Its first chapter (“An 
Approach to Conservation”) by itself makes 
the book worth buying. In that chapter 
and throughout the book the authors clearly 
distinguish the variety of points of view 
which shape approaches to and concepts of 
conservation. Particularly effective is the 
hancling of the economists interest in 
studying “efficiency”’—the avowed central 
theme of the book—as contrasted with 
promoters and business interests, and the 
interests of policy-makers 

In this connection, the authors point out 
that neither the industry nor the state 
regulatory interests are able to deal effec- 
tively with the policy issues connected with 
the end-uses to which petroleum is put 
They stress, moreover, that while logic 
suggests the propriety of a concern for the 
adequacy of the future resource base, 
“there is no present disposition to face such 
problems of social adjustment until they 
are forced upon us by the pressure of 
everts.” It is clear, too, that institutions 
for dealing with these long-range policy 
questions are just not available. In conse- 
quence they suggest that the “concept of 
conservation as a policy of shifting the use 
of nonrenewable resources toward the fu- 
ture appears to have no influential part in 
current discussion” of oil policy, except, 
one might add, at the level of polemics. 

In analyzing economic efficiency, the 
authors conclude that its achievement has 
been “significantly impeded by a popular 
philosophy of property rights and indi- 
vidual enterprise, by inertia created in large 
part by conflicting vested interests within 
the industry, and by a substantial lag on 
the part of state legislatures and regula- 
tory authorities in recognizing major 
changes in technological and economic con- 
ditions.” They concede that the regula- 
tory system has decreased physical waste, 
but urge changes in regulatory policies to 
contribute to greater economic efficiency. 

NORMAN WENGERT 

Professor of Political Science 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 
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L L. L. Gorpen. Only by Public Con- 
sent: American Corporations Search for 
Favorable Opinion. Pp. viii, 386. New 
York: Hawthorn Books, $7.95. 


This book purports to tell the inside 
story of how four major corporations, 
American Telephone and Telegraph, Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, General Motors, 
and Dupont, were first alerted to public 
relations and the steps they took to estab- 
lish good relations with the public The 
book blurb proclaims that the book “goes 
behind the doors of these corporations” to 
tell the story. Actually the book fails com- 
pletely to make good on this promise. 

The author skims the surface of reality, 
accepting and using secondary published 
information instead of going behind the 
scenes, in fulfillment of the promise This 
is no carefully researched social history 
There is not even a bibliography. The 
book reads almost like a vanity volume, 
written to please a patron or maybe even a 
potential patron. 

Any sound book on the development of 
corporate public relations in this country 
would have to deal with the subject in 
depth. The author would need to be a so- 
cial historian who understood social psy- 
chology and individual psychology. He 
would need to explore and explain the 
strange dichotomies that appear to exist in 
the corporate personality; to adhere to 
sound social practices, that are visible to 
the public, and antisocial practices, such 
as flaunting the legal orders of a govern- 
ment administrative body like the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Federal Com- 
munications Commission when the trans- 
gressions can be carried on, without pub- 
licity. In any good book on this subject, 
motives of the men who control the corpo- 
ration would need to be examined and laid 
bare and the interpersonal relations within 
the power structure evaluated. In this 
volume, trivia take the place of what 
should be in-depth treatment. 

This reviewer can only appraise the his- 
torical accuracy of this volume by what is 
said about General Motors, since he was 
active as counsel on public relations with 
Mr. Alfred E. Sloan and others in the 
company in its early public relations ac- 
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tivities. If the other case studies are as 
inaccurately reported as is General Motors, 
the volume, in addition to its other defects, 
has no historical credibility. In this re- 
viewer's memoirs, Biography of an Idea, 
(Simon & Schuster, 1965, pp. 541-556), 
there is a recital of what actually took 
place at General Motors during this pe- 
riod. It is completely at variance with 
what Only By Consent sets forth on pages 
95 to 110. Unmentioned in this book is 
the important fact, from a public relations 
standpoint, that General Motors started a 
trend by retaining counsel on public rela- 
tions at this time. Future historians will 
be able to get the true facts in the manu- 
script division of the Library of Congress, 
where these records have been deposited 

Certainly a book covering what this book 
attempts to cover should be written It 
would be a valuable contribution to the 
social history of the United States. Re- 
grettably, this volume fails in its attempt. 

EDWARD L, BERNAYS 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Hans AUFRICHT. Central Banking Legisla- 
tion: A Colection of Central Bank, 
Monetary and Banking Laws, Vol. Il: 
Europe. Pp. xxii, 921. Washington, 
D.C.: International Monetary Fund, 
1967. $10.00. 


Dr. Hans Aufricht’s first volume cover- 
ing the central hanking and monetary legis- 
lation of the United Kingdom and of se- 
lected twenty countries outside Europe was 
reviewed in this journal in July, 1962. In 
the present volume, the author presents 
similar material for sixteen European mem- 
bers of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF)—Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands. Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, and Yugoslavia—and for Switzer- 
land. 

As in the earlier volume, the material 
for each country is arranged in four sec- 
tions: (1) “Central bank law,” giving the 
complete text of the basic law, as well as 
the by-laws of the central institution where 
they supplement major provisions of the 
basic law, and pertinent subsidiary legisla- 
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tion; (2) “Banking legislation,” presenting 
the text of individual articles or sections 
of the Jaws that bear directly on the rela- 
tionship between the central bank and the 
other banks. In most instances, the laws 
are summarized, but for Greece, France, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia the banking law is 
reproduced in full; (3) Basic “monetary 
laws,” and (4) the legislation pertaining 
to the “Bretton Woods Agreements,” which 
governs the relation of the central bank to 
the IMF. This arrangement of the ma- 
terial should facilitate comparison of the 
central banking regimes cf the seventeen 
countries. The laws and related measures 
are generally those in force on July 31, 
1966. i 

To assist in further study, a comprehen- 
sive “Bibliographical Note” is provided for 
each country, listing the publications of the 
central bank, books and articles on cur- 
rency and banking and central banking, 
collections of laws, and citations of legisla- 
tion supplementing or subsidiary to the 
basic laws. In the case of Austria, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and Switzerland the 
Notes also include the “credit control 
agreements” concluded by their central 
banks with the commercial banks. 

The volume is enriched by the eight very 
useful Appendices. The first three, “name 
of central bank, seat of head office, 
branches and agencies,” “capital and owner- 
ship of central banks,” and “principal 
organs of central banks,” are the most 
pertinent, for they make easy the com- . 
parison of the structures of the seventeen 
central institutions. ‘The other five Ap- 
pendices provide in consecutive order the 
following’ a “selected list of central bank 
and monetary laws published in the League 
of Nations’ collection of monetary and 
central bank laws (1932),” which should 
interest students of the legal and institu- 
tional history of European central bank, 
banking, and monetary regimes; the status 
—-as of the end of 1965—-of the Geneva 
Convention “on uniform law for bills of 
exchange, promissory notes and checks” to 
which fourteen of the European countries 
are members; the documents constituting 
the IMF’s “General Agreements to Bor- 
row,” which came into ferce on October 
24, 1962 and have been extended to Octo- 
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bez, 1970; an account of “the monetary 
regime of Luxembourg” describing the spe- 
cial economic relationship between that 
country and Belgium and the legal arrange- 
ments on which this relationship is based, 
and “a note on Andorra, Liechtenstein, 
Monaco, San Marino and Vatican City” 
dealing with the legal links of these politi- 
cal entities and the neighboring countries 
whose currencies are legal tender in their 
territories. 

While this highly valuable work has been 
prepared for the IMF and bankers, legis- 
lators, and technicians concerned with cen- 
tral banking, it should be useful to econo- 
mists, university teachers, and students. 
For, as Mr. Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, Man- 
aging Director of the Fund, states in the 
“Preface,” “Although the general features 
of the central banking regimes of the 
major European countries are well known, 
there has been a need for a work which 
provides, in English, a reliable up-to-date 
inventory of the legal and institutional 
framework within which European central 
banks operate” (p. v). Dr. Aufricht and 
the International Monetary Fund deserve 
praise and gratitude for making this work 
available to a wider public. 

ÅRTHUR LEON HoRNIKER 

Garden City 

New York 
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